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THE  ELECTION  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES 
By  J.  H.  Harley 

The  election  has  been  fought  with  grim  but  not  obtrusive 
determination,  and,  as  its  most  immediate  consequence, 
the  country  now'  beholds  a  Labour  Ministry  enthroned  in 
the  seat  of  power.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  either  the 
Labour  or  the  Conservative  electioneering  experts  were 
really  surprised  by  the  results.  The  industrial,  and  latterly 
also  the  international,  policy  of  the  late  Government  had 
permanently  estranged  the  great  working-class  centres  of 
population,  and  it  had  even  made  a  palpable  breach  in  the 
sacrosanct  fortress  of  Birmingham.  No  one  who  took  part 
on  the  victorious  side  can  forget  the  deep-seated  resent¬ 
ment  with  which  crowded  gatherings  of  workers  listened 
to  the  tale  of  how  the  men  lately  in  power  did  nothing 
in  Whitehall  while  the  miners,  employed  in  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  fundamental  industries,  were  being  slowly 
tortured  by  starvation  into  a  surrender  which  settled  no 
industrial  differences,  and  rendered  not  a  whit  more 
approachable  the  many  thorny  questions  affecting  our 
country’s  future  export  trade.  The  contrast  between  the 
Mr.  Baldwin  who  almost  wept  while  addressing  arresting 
appeals  for  industrial  peace  and  the  other  and  more 
sinister  Mr.  Baldwin  who  sought  to  chastise  the  leaders 
of  the  workers,  as  if  they  were  convicted  revolutionaries, 
with  the  lash  of  the  latest  Trades  Disputes  Act,  was  too 
patent  to  do  other  than  evoke  feelings  of  the  bitterest 
protest  and  abhorrence.  Labour  may  have  hoped  to  gain 
more  constituencies  in  the  counties,  and  the  Conservatives 
may  have  planned  to  safeguard  more  of  their  city  pos¬ 
sessions,  but  that  the  Labour  forces  at  the  end  of  the 
fight  w'ould  constitute  the  strongest  individual  party  must 
surely  have  been  very  patent  to  anyone  who  held  his  hand 
on  the  electoral  pulse  of  the  time. 
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With  the  Liberals,  however,  it  was  different.  If  one 
may  judge  from  their  subsequent  attitude  they  appear  to 
have  been  genuinely  taken  by  surprise.  They  had  entered 
on  the  contest  with  the  comfortable  assurance  of  those 
who  have  inherited  great  possessions.  Their  Press  sup¬ 
porters — numerous  and  competent — had  preached  so  long 
and  so  earnestly  the  doctrine  of  a  sweeping  Liberal  revival 
that,  by  the  mere  constraint  of  innumerable  reiterations, 
they  had  ended  by  accepting  it  as  the  central  dogma  of  an 
irrefragable  political  creed.  They  were  radiant  with  a 
sense  of  accumulated  righteousness  and  with  the  joy  of 
gazing  in  advance  at  the  laurel  crown  which  inevitably,  as 
they  supposed,  would  await  them  when  the  ballot-boxes 
were  finally  closed.  Perhaps  some  of  their  candidates 
were  disillusioned  when  they  went  down  into  the  cities  and 
heard  how,  in  crowded  meetings,  the  name  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  disrespectfully  greeted  by  the  electorate. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  persevered  in  the  illusion  that  their 
leader  was  regarded  as  the  hope  of  the  unemployed  to  the 
disillusioning  end.  If  one  is  to  judge  from  Liberal  com¬ 
ments  that  have  appeared  since  the  election  the  latter 
conjecture  has  a  great  deal  to  say  in  its  support. 

Adversity  is  not,  however,  without  its  sweetening  con¬ 
solations.  No  sooner  had  it  become  apparent  that 
Liberalism,  despite  its  ducats  and  its  megaphones,  had 
not  really  impressed  its  objects  on  the  electorate  than 
explanations  of  the  result  of  this  memorable  trial  of 
strength  began  to  find  their  way  into  articles  of  saddened 
Liberal  publicists.  The  rout  was  not  so  very  complete  after 
all.  Figures  are  capable  both  of  permutations  and  of 
combinations.  Were  there  not  8,539,282  votes  cast  for 
the  Tories?  And  8,312,504  cast  for  Labour?  And  for 
Liberalism  a  great,  solid  phalanx  of  as  many  as  5,224,579 
votes?  What  did  these  bewildering  numbers  signify? 
The  approximate  consequence  of  the  election  seemed  to 
be  that  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  voters  had,  in 
a  great  electoral  plebiscite,  to  be  content  with  only  10  per 
cent,  of  the  seats.  Can  it,  then,  be  so  very  certain  after 
all  that  the  elections  have  not  provided  us  with  a  great 
Liberal  revival? 
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Unfortunately,  however,  for  these  painfully  laborious 
calculations,  the  latest  General  Election  was  not  a  great 
national  plebiscite.  Such  is  not  the  system  which  has 
been  devised  in  this  country  for  ascertaining  the  people’s 
will.  Just  as  the  post-War  plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia 
was  mainly  decided,  as  directed  in  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
by  the  majorities  in  the  different  communes,  so  the  British 
election  was  to  be  decided,  not  by  a  national  plebiscite 
but  by  the  majorities  in  counties  and  boroughs.  Some¬ 
times  these  constituencies  were  based  on  old  historical 
divisions.  That  ensured  a  certain  homogeneity  in  the 
electorate.  Sometimes  they  were  simply  administrative 
areas,  but,  even  in  this  latter  case,  they  ensured  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  welcome  amount  of  direct  contact  between  the 
candidate  and  his  constituency.  In  any  case  the  system  of 
thought  on  which  they  were  based  was  very  different  from 
that  which  is  invoked  to  support  the  conception  of  a 
national  plebiscite.  If  there  is  anything  sociologically 
certain  it  is  this — that  a  great  national  plebiscite  is  not  a 
wholly  satisfactory  method  of  ascertaining  the  most  stable 
direction  of  the  people’s  will.  Huge  and  heterogeneous 
crowds  are  apt,  when  handled  in  a  mass,  to  be  swayed  by 
sudden  gusts  of  temporary  passion,  and  their  greatest 
common  measure  degenerates  into  a  least  common  de¬ 
nominator. 

Yet  a  most  notable  consequence  of  the  election  has 
been  that  some  of  the  leading  exponents  of  Liberal 
opinion,  confusing  an  election  with  a  plebiscite,  are 
clamouring  for  a  new  system  which  might  rectify  the  old 
results.  There  are  a  few  of  them  who  even  brandish  the 
demand  as  a  weapon  of  defence  to  intimidate  the  Labour 
Government.  It  was  always  evident  that,  despite  their 
industry  on  the  subject  of  unemployment,  the  most  astute 
of  the  Liberal  publicists  were  more  deeply  attracted  by  the 
prospect  of  electoral  reform.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  in  their  significant  asides,  made  it  perfectly  plain 
that,  if  not  the  indubitable  victor  in  the  great  electoral 
lists,  he  yet  felt  certain  that  he  would  be  able  to  impose 
his  will  on  either  of  the  others.  The  result  would,  in 
fact,  be  something  like  a  Parliamentary  stalemate.  It  is 
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difficult,  however,  to  understand  how  the  fortunes  of  the 
Liberal  Party  could  benefit  by  the  continuance  of  such  a 
position.  The  experience  of  many  of  the  Eastern  countries 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  is  available  to  show  us 
how  serious  a  crisis  for  Parliamentary  institutions  could 
thereby  supervene.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
that  if  he  clamours  for  Proportional  Representation  in  our 
own  country  he  may  involve  us  all  in  a  similar  impasse  ? 

For  the  time  being,  of  course,  this  contingency  has  been 
averted.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  taken  the  straight  constitu¬ 
tional  course  of  resigning,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald 
has  been  under  no  obligation  to  consult  the  Liberal 
leaders.  This  is  only  as  it  should  be.  A  glance  at  the 
election  results  will  at  once  make  it  plain  that  Liberalism 
has  been  almost  entirely  wiped  out  in  those  great  industrial 
constituencies  which  are  the  advance  guard  of  modern 
Britain.  In  the  counties,  of  course,  it  is  different.  There 
evidently  Conservatism  still  holds  its  ground.  Only  in 
certain  outlying  districts — North  Scotland,  Devon,  North 
Wales — Liberalism,  often  no  doubt  for  traditional  reasons, 
still  maintains  its  sway.  Perhaps  in  many  of  these  house¬ 
holds  there  even  yet  can  be  discovered  the  age-worn  por¬ 
trait  of  Gladstone.  But  Liberalism  cannot  go  on  in¬ 
definitely  trading  on  its  old  faded  memories.  Each  suc¬ 
ceeding  election  will  bring  a  newer  generation  which  can 
no  longer  be  charmed  by  the  name  of  the  Grand  Old  Man. 
Liberalism,  in  fact,  has  reached  a  level  which,  low  as  it  is, 
is  yet  the  high-water  mark  of  its  prosperity.  Sooner  or 
later  these  outlying  districts  will  discover  that  it  is  a  vote 
wasted  to  expend  it  on  a  party  which  has  no  practical 
prospects  of  coming  back  again  into  power.  We  are  on 
the  way,  in  fact,  to  a  return  to  the  old  two-party  system, 
and  who  shall  say  that  such  a  consummation  will  not  be 
for  the  best.^ 

But  this  return  will  not  be  made  without  a  certain 
amount  of  struggle.  Nothing  would  have  pleased  the 
Liberal  leaders  better  than  that  some  approach  should 
have  been  made  to  them  before  the  heads  of  the  Labour 
Cabinet  set  their  feet  in  Downing  Street.  They  dearly 
wished  to  be  able  to  play  to  Labour  the  part  of  the 
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benevolent  yet  candid  friend.  “We  are  willing,”  they 
would  fain  say,  “  that  you  Labour  men,  by  the  caprice  of 
the  election,  should  enjoy  the  pains  and  prestige  of  power. 
But  then  you  must  profit  by  our  superior  knowledge  and 
experience.  You  must  feed  on  the  legislative  crumbs 
that  fall  from  our  own  groaning  table.  Before  the  election 
it  was  Unemployment  first  and  Electoral  Reform  only  a 
bad  second.  Now,  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us,  Electoral 
Reform  has  gained  a  precedence  even  over  Unemploy¬ 
ment.  Take  your  orders  and  obey  your  call.  When  you 
have  done  everything  that  is  expected  of  you,  then  you 
will  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  country  and  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  our  orators,  at  a  second  General 
Election,  telling  the  constituencies  how  we  led  the  roaring 
Labour  lions  by  leading-strings  in  the  paths  of  sanity  and 
truth.” 

If  it  came  off  it  would  be  a  nice  little  Liberal  conse¬ 
quence  to  eventuate  from  the  election,  but  it  is  even  now 
pretty  certain  that  this  is  not  how  things  are  about  to 
happen.  It  is  true  that  Liberals  and  Tories  together  out¬ 
number  the  Labour  forces  by  some  thirty  votes,  and  that 
the  position  of  the  Labour  Ministry  is,  to  that  extent,  pre¬ 
carious.  But  the  position  and  prestige  of  the  Liberal 
leaders  have  been  weakening  more  and  more  every  day 
since  the  election.  Their  quorate  has  been  hopelessly 
undermined.  They  imagined  they  might  possibly  sweep 
the  country.  Now  they  are  sadly  conscious  that  over¬ 
whelming  majorities  in  the  great  industrial  constituencies 
are  watching  them  with  unsympathetic  and  even  hostile 
eyes.  They  may  still  mumble  the  ancient  incantations, 
but  their  catch-calls  have  lost  much  of  their  old  compelling 
power.  Indeed,  it  was  credibly  reported  that  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Liberal  leaders  after  the  election  was  not 
designed  to  hand  an  ultimatum  to  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  to  decide  how  to  arrange  for  the  future  adminis¬ 
tration  of  their  sadly  diminished  funds. 

Can  we  then  anticipate  as  the  most  satisfactory  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  election  an  extended  lease  of  power  for 
the  Labour  Government?  Is  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
Donald  going  to  have  the  opportunity  of  two  profitable 
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years  of  tranquillity?  In  all  probability,  and  to  the  great  I 

advantage  of  the  country,  he  may  possibly  survive  such  a  i 

difficult  and  testing  time.  But  that  is  not  because  there  is  * 

no  difference  between  the  Labour  and  the  Liberal  attitude  | 

to  men  and  affairs.  There  are  undoubtedly  great  differ-  f 

ences  between  their  respective  attitudes,  and  there  will  be  k 

times  when  the  Liberal  leaders  will  feel  painfully  con-  | 

strained  to  head  off  their  adherents  into  the  Opposition  ^ 

lobbies.  But  there  are  good  Radicals  among  these  ^ 

adherents,  and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  they  are  willing  K 

obediently  to  be  led.  Already  there  has  begun  the  catch-  S 

ing  process  of  parading  to  the  other  side ;  albeit  few  may  I 

perform  this  operation  so  frankly  and  unblushingly  as  the  p 

new  Attorney-General.  g 

Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  problem  of  | 
Electoral  Reform  can  be  raised  as  an  immediately  urgent 
issue.  This  is  a  subject  which  any  Parliament,  if  it  deals  | 
with  it  at  all,  should  consider  just  before  its  expected  i 

demise  rather  than  when  it  starts  to  legislate  in  the  full  | 

flush  of  its  buoyant  usefulness  and  youth.  There  was  no 
mandate  given  by  the  constituencies  for  a  radical  reform 
of  our  electoral  system.  Certainly  there  was  none  given 
for  Proportional  Representation.  The  latter  device 
would,  of  course,  strengthen  the  tendencies  to  a  group 
system,  and  perhaps  that  is  what  the  Liberal  leaders  want. 

But  Parliamentary  Government  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  B 

British  mind,  and  not  even  the  most  approved  Liberal  I 

leaders  will  be  permitted  to  spirit  us  away  on  a  delusive 
quest  which  may  lead  at  the  end  to  a  paralysis  of  our  par¬ 
liamentary  institutions.  Neither  does  it  seem  desirable 
to  lengthen  out  the  General  Election  of  the  future,  and 
thus  expose  the  country  to  unnecessary  expense  by  the 
device  of  the  Second_  Ballot.  The  Alternative  Vote  is  a 
simpler  and  less  costly  proposal,  though  it  does  not  offer 
the  same  undoubted  possibilities  of  future  advantage  from 
the  Liberal  point  of  view.  But  is  not  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  that,  at  the  beginning  of  a  parliament,  elec¬ 
toral  reform  is  not  a  living  issue?  We  have  hardly  yet 
emerged  from  the  storms  and  struggles  of  the  battle,  and 
the  voices  of  the  electors  are  ringing  too  loudly  in  our  ears 
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to  permit  us  at  this  early  date  to  regale  ourselves  with  the 
question  whether  we  have  really  heard  their  authentic 
voice  or  only  a  manipulated  imitation. 

If,  then,  the  raising  of  Electoral  Reform  is  rejected 
as  at  any  rate  premature,  what  are  the  articles  in  the 
Labour  programme  which  excite  the  greatest  amount  of 
interest,  and  for  which  there  was  a  clear  mandate  given  to 
the  victors  by  the  workers  of  modern  Britain?  These 
were  surely  Peace  and  Industrial  reorganisation,  includ¬ 
ing  the  treatment  of  unemployment  and  the  removal  of 
the  objectionable  principle  of  the  Conservative  Trades 
Disputes  Act,  Granted  that  these  questions  are  to  be 
pushed  to  the  front  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  are  they 
likely  to  involve  the  Labour  Government  in  any  difficulty 
with  the  disappointed  Liberal  leaders? 

It  would  certainly  surprise  a  large  number  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  clerical  partisans  of  the  Liberal  Party  if  they 
were  told  that  their  leader,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  is  also  one 
of  the  most  disturbing  influences  in  Europe  to  the  cause 
of  Disarmament  and  Peace.  Even  Mr.  Jowitt,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  appears  to  assume 
that,  as  regards  foreign  policy  generally,  there  is  nothing 
to  choose  between  the  Labour  and  Liberal  Parties.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  could  be  no  idea  much  more 
delusive.  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  were  to  become  Prime 
Minister  in  a  few  days^  as  a  result  of  a  vote  on  the 
Address,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  some  very  important 
nations  in  Europe  would  have  explanations  to  demand 
regarding  the  purport  of  some  of  his  extremer  journalistic 
and  platform  utterances  on  the  subject  of  foreign  affairs. 
Liberal  partisans  have  trooped  in  large  numbers  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  repeated  ex  farte  statements  which  were  there 
made  to  them  in  a  form  which  has  caused  much  uneasi¬ 
ness  and  unrest, ‘  Language  has  even  been  used  which 

(i)  How  troublesome  this  position  is  may  be  realised  by  anyone  who 
reads  the  recent  book  of  Signor  Madariaga,  Disarmament  (Milford,  15s.). 
This  book  is  perfectly  indispensable  for  those  who  wish  to  begin  their 
study  of  foreign  affairs  by  seeing  our  country  as  others  see  us.  In  this 
connection  the  Signor  significantly  informs  us  that  "the  British  Empire 
came  out  of  the  most  disinterested  war  of  all,  enlarged  by  hundreds  ot 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  what  the  Manchester  Guardian  calls 
'responsibilities.'  ” 
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has  at  any  rate  suggested  that  Great  Britain  did  not  sign 
with  a  whole  and  honest  heart  the  famous  Article  lo  of 
the  Covenant.  The  result  is  that  a  psychological 
atmosphere  has  been  created  in  Europe  which,  on  the 
assumptions  qf  the  Liberal  attitude  and  policy,  would 
make  it  impossible  to  get  assent  to  any  large  or  even 
appreciable  measure  of  Disarmament.  Far  other  was  it 
with  the  Labour  Party  when  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald 
took  the  chair  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson,  the  new  Foreign  Secretary,  negotiated  with 
patient  care  the  famous  Geneva  Protocol.  Then  the 
psychological  atmosphere  was  clearer  and  brighter  than 
it  had  ever  been  before  or  since.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  nations  of  Europe  were  never  nearer 
a  considerable  measure  of  Disarmament — the  acid  test  of 
the  success  of  a  Peace  policy — than  when  a  conference 
on  the  subject  was  fixed  at  Geneva  for  June  15th,  1925, 
as  a  result  of  the  passing  of  the  Pr.otocol.  Were  the 
organs  of  Liberal  opinion  alive  to  the  situation  ?  Were 
the  Labour  successes  in  Foreign  affairs  greeted  with 
enthusiastic  salvos  of  applause?  Not  the  least  of  it. 
Everything  possible  was  done  to  depreciate  and  minimise 
the  Labour  efforts.  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  was  even 
falsely  told  that  he  was  “  putting  the  British  Fleet  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  a  Council  of  foreigners.”  It  may  be, 
of  course,  that  the  Liberal  leaders  have  now  grown  wise 
by  experience.  At  any  rate,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
great  bulk  of  their  adherents  in  the  country  are  unwilling 
to  support  them  in  the  effort  some  of  their  organs  are  even 
now  initiating  to  belittle  the  new  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
even  to  throw  doubt  on  his  being  the  suitable  man  for  a 
very  important  and  onerous  duty. 

Along  with  Peace  and  Disarmament  the  second  subject 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  likely  to  give  rise  to 
lengthened  consideration  is  that  of  Industrial  reorganisa¬ 
tion,  including  the  treatment  of  unemployment  and  the 
removal  of  the  objectionable  principles  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Trades  Disputes  Act.  As  regards  the  relief  of 
unemployment  generally  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that 
the  Liberal  Party  will  do  anything  to  hamper  the  Labour 
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plans.  That  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  any  blind 
or  en  bloc  adoption  of  the  Liberal  Unemployment  Report. 
The  Labour  Party  have  had  unemployment  too  long 
under  their  sorrowful  consideration  for  that,  and  on  this 
account  the  Labour  plans  will  be  correspondingly  com¬ 
prehensive.  But  the  Liberals  have  now  pinned  their  faith 
to  some  considerable  unemployment  policy,  and  they  can 
hardly  object  if  others  take  them  at  their  word  and  push 
further  in  the  path  along  which  they  had  tentatively 
begun  to  travel. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  regard  to  the  plans  for  dealing 
with  unemployment  that  the  greatest  danger  will  arise. 
Much  more  troublesome  weather  will  be  experienced,  in 
the  autumn  session,  when  the  reorganisation  of  the  mining 
industry  and  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  come  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  there  may  even  be  a  certain  amount  of 
coolness  on  the  part  of  prominent  Liberal  leaders.  As 
regards  the  Trades  Disputes  Act,  specially,  it  cannot  be 
forgotten  that  Sir  John  Simon  has  always  adopted  a 
reactionary  attitude,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
was  his  speeches  during  the  General  Strike  that  suggested 
to  the  late  Conservative  Government  some  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  objectionable  statute  which  the  great  indus¬ 
trial  centres  of  Britain  have  repudiated  by  such  over¬ 
whelming  majorities. 

Undoubtedly,  then,  the  second  Labour  Government 
can  expect  no  bed  of  roses  on  which  it  may  comfortably 
recline  for  any  large  period  of  the  future.  It  has  thorns, 
and  many  of  them  very  apparent,  in  its  path.  There  is 
comfort,  however,  to  be  derived  from  the  thought  that 
the  country  will  never  tolerate  any  attempt  to  paralyse 
its  Parliamentary  institutions,  and  the  Liberal  Party  will 
incur  a  grave  responsibility  if,  in  the  midst  of  its  com¬ 
prehensive  reconstructive  work  for  the  country’s  good,  the 
new  Labour  Government  is  condemned  to  the  toils  and 
delays  of  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain. 
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By  Sir  John  Marriott 

A  DEFEATED  Candidate  may  not,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
the  most  suitable  person  to  interpret  the  voice  of  Demos 
when  it  has  spoken  against  him  and  his  party.  I  hope, 
however,  that,  despite  protracted  immersion  in  practical 
politics,  I  retain  enough  of  the  detachment  of  the  student 
to  justify  a  repetition  of  the  task  entrusted  to  me  by  the 
late  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  after  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  1923  and  1924.  To  the  appeal  of  1924  the 
answer  was  quite  unequivocal.  The  country  refused  to 
entrust  power  to  a  party  which  had  dangerous  inclinations 
towards  Moscow.  The  answer  was  less  unequivocal 
in  1923,  and  in  1929  it  is  even  more  ambiguous.  In  1923 
the  country  voted  against  Protection  and  against  Socialism, 
but,  in  the  event,  the  Free  Traders  put  the  Socialists 
in  office.  In  1929  the  electorate  has  shown  little 
enthusiasm  for  Free  Trade  and  not  much  more  for 
Socialism ;  but  it  has  returned  Socialists  in  numbers 
which  seem  both  to  Mr.  MacDonald  and  to  Mr.  Baldwin 
to  justify  the  immediate  formation  of  a  Socialist  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Whether  the  retiring  Prime  Minister  was  right 
or  wrong,  constitutionally  and  tactically,  in  declining  to 
meet  Parliament,  are  questions  which  now  excite  only  an 
academic  interest.  The  vast  Electorate  of  to-day  cares 
as  little  about  constitutional  questions  and  party  tactics 
as  Mr.  Baldwin  himself.  Its  mind,  like  his,  is  concen¬ 
trated  on  social  and  industrial  problems.  For  myself  I 
cannot  refrain  from  the  expression  of  a  transient  regret 
that  Mr.  Baldwin  did  not  await  the  verdict  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  if  only  for  this  reason.  His  decision  to 
resign,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Socialists  could  not 
claim  a  certain  or  a  clear  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  has  unquestionably  strengthened  the  tendency 
to  concentrate  power  in  the  hands  on  the  one  hand  of  the 
Electorate,  on  the  other  of  the  Executive,  and  thus  to 
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bring  into  further  contempt  the  functions  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

After  all,  the  tenure  of  the  Executive  still  constitu¬ 
tionally  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
True,  the  Executive  has  the  right  to  appeal  from  the  legal 
to  the  political  Sovereign,  but  where  the  verdict  of  the 
electorate  is  ambiguous,  it  is,  I  submit,  for  the  Legislature 
to  deliver  the  final  judgment.  Mr.  MacDonald  was 
evidently  eager  for  office;  Mr.  Baldwin  was  characteris¬ 
tically  sensitive  to  the  slightest  imputation  of  unfair  play. 
Between  them  they  have  contrived  to  deny  this  primary 
function  of  Parliament  and  to  depress  still  further  the 
reputation,  and  to  curtail  the  competence,  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  verdict  of  the  constituencies 
that  this  article  is  mainly  concerned.  The  verdict 
was  in  one  sense  unique :  it  was  delivered  by  the 
whole  adult  population  of  Great  Britain :  and  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large  number  of  those  qualified  to  vote 
exercised  the  privilege.  In  the  Welsh  counties 
81.6  per  cent,  of  the  electors  went  to  the  poll;  in  the 
Welsh  boroughs  82.8  per  cent.,  while  in  the  English 
boroughs  with  an  electorate  of  over  nine  and  a  half 
millions,  8,071,827,  or  84.9  per  cent.,  actually  voted.  In 
Northern  Ireland  89  per  cent,  of  the  electors  polled,  and 
only  in  the  London  boroughs  did  the  percentage  fall  below 
70.  Meetings  might  in  some  cases  have  given  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  apathy,  but  the  poll-books  prove  anything  but 
indifference. 

This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  satisfactory.  Less  satis¬ 
factory  is  the  fact  that  the  Conservative  Party,  which 
polled  the  largest  number  of  votes,  is  not  the  largest  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Liberals  have  even 
more  reason  to  complain  of  the  working  of  the  electoral 
machinery.  Having  polled  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
aggregate  votes,  they  ought,  on  that  basis  of  computation, 
to  have  about  140  seats:  they  hold,  in  fact,  58.  Even 
so,  rumour  hath  it  that  the  gloom  which  ought  to  have 
pervaded  the  National  Liberal  Club  was  not  wholly 
unrelieved. 
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The  effect  of  Liberal  intervention  in  so  large  a  number  of 
constituencies  (512)  has  been  and  will  be  much  discussed. 
Although,  on  the  face  of  the  figures,  my  own  defeat  at 
York  might  plausibly  be  attributed  to  the  intervention  of 
a  Liberal  candidate,  I  have  never  been  able  to  share  the 
resentment  so  strongly  expressed  by  some  of  my  Conser¬ 
vative  comrades  at  the  intrusion  of  such  candidates.  My 
hope  and  belief  was  that  my  Liberal  opponent  would  be 
able,  by  the  aid  of  the  glittering  promises  held  out  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  to  detach  votes  from  the  Socialists, 
especially  the  votes  of  the  younger  and  more  inex¬ 
perienced  electors.  Despite  an  agreeable  personality  he 
conspicuously  and  demonstrably  failed  to  do  so.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  credibly  assured  that  he  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  preventing  the  Liberals  from  giving 
their  votes  to  the  Socialist,  and  the  figures  prove  almost 
to  demonstration  that  of  the  12,000  new  electors,  10,000 
voted  Socialist  and  2,000  Conservative.  Apart,  however, 
from  local  and  personal  experience,  it  is  far  from  clear 
how  the  main  issue  of  the  election  was  affected  by  three- 
cornered  contests.  My  own  impression  is  that  where  a 
Conservative  was  fighting  a  Liberal  the  intervention  of  a 
Socialist  helped  the  Conservative  to  victory;  where  the 
real  fight  was  between  Conservative  and  Socialist,  Liberal 
intervention  tended  to  endanger  and  in  many  cases  to 
defeat  the  Conservative.  A  correspondent,  writing  to 
The  Times  on  June  3rd,  presumably  a  Liberal,  contends 
that  a  close  analysis  of  the  returns  shows  that  the  number 
of  “minority”  seats  (/.^.,  a  seat  in  which  the  successful 
candidate  polled  fewer  than  half  the  total  votes  cast)  held 
by  the  several  parties  was  :  Conservative  149,  Socialist 
123,  Liberal  30,  Independent  i;  and  he  adds  that  in  the 
case  of  79  of  the  149  minority  seats  held  by  Conservatives, 
the  Liberal  candidate  was  the  second  on  the  list.  These 
figures  would  seem  to  confirm  my  own  general  impression. 

But,  apart  from  the  effect  of  three-cornered  contests  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  Conservative  Party,  I  confess  to  con¬ 
siderable  sympathy  with  the  Liberals,  who  made  a  strenu¬ 
ous,  if  ineffectual,  effort  to  save  from  political  extinction  a 
great  historic  party  and  to  provide  the  nucleus  of  an 
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alternative  Government,  not  committed  to  the  Socialistic 
heresy.  Although  I  was  for  many  years  a  staunch  “  Free 
Trader,”  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  imperviousness 
of  Liberals  to  the  teachings  of  experience  as  provided 
by  our  modest  experiments  in  Safeguarding.  The 
experiments  have  been,  I  admit,  on  a  limited  scale, 
but  thus  far  they  seem  to  have  falsified  all  the  fears 
of  Free  Traders  :  the  duties  hitherto  imposed  have  not,  so 
far  as  one  can  judge,  either  increased  prices  to  the  home 
consunier  or  impeded  the  export  of  safeguarded  commodi¬ 
ties;  they  have  increased  employment  in  the  particular 
trades ;  it  cannot  be  proved  that  they  have  diminished  it  in 
others;  and,  while  not  excluding  competitive  commodities, 
they  have  yielded  a  not  insignificant  revenue  to  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  As  to  the  extension  of  Safeguarding  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  future,  the  Conservatives  promised  no  more 
than  the  impartial  examination  of  a  case  presented  by  any 
industry  which  asked  for  an  inquiry,  and  experience  proves 
that  inquiries  are  by  no  means  invariably  followed  by  legis¬ 
lation.  On  the  contrary,  out  of  forty-nine  applications, 
no  fewer  than  forty-one  have  been  at  one  stage  or  another 
turned  down. 

There  is  a  further  point.  Why  any  Free  Trader  should 
imagine  that  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  is  safer  in  the  hands 
of  a  Socialist  than  of  a  Conservative  Government  passes 
my  comprehension ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  some,  if  not 
many,  Liberals  who  have  literally  nothing  to  divide  them 
from  Conservatives,  except  in  fiscal  questions,  prefer  to 
risk  the  unknown  perils  of  Socialism  rather  than  vote  for  a 
party  to  which  for  generations  they  have  been  traditionally 
opposed. 

If,  then,  the  effect  of  Liberal  intervention  has  been 
exaggerated,  what  were  the  considerations  which  turned 
the  scale  against  the  Government.?  In  answering  this 
question  we  must  re-draw  the  line  which  has  played  so 
significant  a  part  in  domestic  struggles  in  this  land.  Ex¬ 
cluding  London,  that  “  caterpillar  of  the  Commonwealth,” 
— as  Thomas  Hobbes  described  it — a  line  drawn  from  Hull 
to  Plymouth  has — very  roughly,  of  course — provided  a 
geographical  line  of  demarcation  not  only  between  Con- 
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servatives  and  Socialists  to-day,  but  in  the  past  between 
the  White  Rose  and  the  Red,  and  between  Cavalier  and 
Roundhead.  There  are  patches  of  the  opposite  colours  on 
both  sides  of  the  line.  Perhaps,  if  East  Anglia  and  the 
extreme  south-west  be  excluded,  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  draw  the  line  from  Hull  to  Bristol;  but  either  line  will, 
roughly,  serve  to  divide  parties  to-day  as  it  has  so  often 
divided  them  before. 

A  hasty  glance  at  a  shaded  map  would  seem,  indeed,  to 
indicate  an  immense  preponderance  of  Conservatism  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Welsh  border  and  from  the  English 
Channel  to  the  Tweed.  Cornwall,  North  and  West  Wales, 
and  Ashford,  mark  a  gap  in  the  otherwise  almost  unbroken 
Conservatism  of  the  South  and  South-East  of  England; 
and  there  are  other  Liberal  patches  in  East  Anglia  and  the 
Eastern  Midlands,  as  well  as  conspicuously  in  Northern 
Scotland.  The  only  conspicuous  Socialist  patches  are 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  Durham  and  the  Newcastle 
area,  Lancashire,  the  West  Riding,  Notts,  Derby  and,  of 
course.  South  Wales — in  fact,  the  coal  areas.  But  a 
shaded  map  is  rather  deceptive.  It  ignores  density  of 
population,  and  it  is  from  the  densely  populated  areas  that 
Socialism  has  obtained  such  majority  as  it  possesses.  In 
Southern  England,  as  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  the  recent 
extension  of  the  franchise  has  done  little  more  than  accen¬ 
tuate  existing  political  conditions. 

Far  otherwise  was  it  in  the  industrial  areas  and  in  the 
great  railway  centres.  Every  one  of  the  latter  has  turned 
(with  base  ingratitude,  be  it  said)  against  the  first  Govern¬ 
ment  which  has  shown  any  real  consideration  for  the  rail¬ 
way  industry.  But  gratitude  is  a  factor  in  politics  only 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Crewe,  Swindon,  York, 
Derby  and  Ashford  all  turned  out  a  sitting  Conservative 
member,  the  first  four  for  a  Socialist,  the  last  for  a  Liberal. 
The  industrial  and  mining  areas  either  remained  or  became 
predominantly  Socialist.  The  Trades  Disputes  Act  of 
1927,  a  charter  of  emancipation  for  Trade  Unionists  if  ever 
there  was  one,  appears  to  have  evoked  no  chord  of  respon¬ 
sive  gratitude.  I  confess  that  this  has  surprised  me  I 
felt  confident  that  most  wives  of  Trade  Unionists  and  not  a 
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few  Trade  Unionists  would  have  registered  an  emphatic 
vote  in  favour  of  that  Act.  If  and  where  they  did  so  their 
votes  must  have  been  swamped  by  those  of  the  new 
electors. 

This  undoubtedly  happened  in  not  a  few  cases.  From 
the  Conservative  standpoint  it  is,  indeed,  the  most  ominous 
feature  of  the  recent  election  that  youth,  at  any  rate  in  the 
cities,  should  have  turned  towards  the  “  Labour”  Party. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  used  this 
term  to  designate  our  opponents.  I  have  done  so,  in  this 
connection,  advisedly ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  young 
electors  have  been  captured  by  Socialism,  as  properly 
understood.  Few  of  them  have,  I  suppose,  anything  but 
the  haziest  notion  of  what  “  Socialism  ”  stands  for.  Among 
these  I  should  include  a  considerable  number  of  the 
younger  ministers  of  religion — Anglican  and  Nonconform¬ 
ist  alike.  They  imagine  that  in  some  vague  and  general 
way  there  is  an  affinity  between  Socialism  and  Christianity. 
They  dwell  upon  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  which, 
like  some  sayings  of  Jesus  of  like  tendency,  are  recorded 
only  by  St.  Luke.  Socialism  appeals,  in  fact,  to  two  very 
different  sets  of  people  and  to  two  widely  divergent 
motives.  On  the  one  hand  it  appeals  to  the  cupidity  of 
people  whose  chief  anxiety  is  to  dispossess  the  rich  without 
much  regard  to  the  effect  that  dispossession  will  have  upon 
the  poor.  On  the  other,  it  appeals  to  the  idealists,  who, 
naturally,  have  been  largely  reinforced  by  the  young  and 
inexperienced  who  voted  in  this  election  for  the  first  time. 
The  latter  are  inspired  less  by  hatred  of  the  rich — though 
some  of  them  have  graduated  in  the  school  of  class-warfare 
— than  by  a  generous  anxiety  to  help  the  underdog.  They 
have  all,  be  it  remembered,  grown  to  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  Lacking  his¬ 
torical  knowledge,  they  imagine  that  the  economic  upheaval 
and  social  unrest  which  they  have  witnessed  since  the 
Armistice  are  unique  phenomena  due  to  the  capitalistic 
organisation  of  industry.  How  should  they  know  that  such 
phenomena  are  the  inevitable  sequelae  of  the  wastage  of 
war,  though  the  more  highly  organised  the  social  system 
the  more  virulent  the  disease  is  apt  to  he?  How  should 
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they  know  that  but  for  the  delicately  poised  machinery  of 
world-credit  and  world-trade,  this  densely  populated  island 
would  have  been  confronted  not  merely  with  the  spectacle 
of  unemployment  but  with  that  of  actual  starvation? 

The  mental  equipment  of  crowds  of  electors  may  be 
judged  by  incidents  which  were  general  if  not  universal  in 
the  recent  contest.  A  Conservative  candidate  had  only  to 
mention  (perhaps  not  too  wisely)  the  abolition  of  the  tea 
duty  and  the  fact  that  taxation  on  food  necessaries  had  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  point  in  our  fiscal  history,  to  be 
assailed  with  cries  of  “  bacon.”  To  dwell  upon  the  benefi¬ 
cent  effects  of  the  Widows,  Orphans  and  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act  was  sure  to  evoke  the  question,  “  Do  you  approve  of 
50,000  widows  being  deprived  of  pensions?”  or,  “How 
would  you  like  to  live  on  los.  a  week?”  Incidentally, 
such  questions  illustrate  the  pertinence  of  the  truth  which 
politicians  are  slow  to  grasp,  that  social  legislation,  however 
generously  conceived,  is  apt  to  make  more  enemies  than 
friends. 

If  political  meetings  were  a  true  index  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  Electorate,  a  candidate  might  well  be  driven  to 
despair.  Happily,  they  afford  only  a  very  imperfect 
index;  not  infrequently  the  poll-cards  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  temper  exhibited  at  meetings  is  wholly  fallacious.  But 
the  recent  election  affords  a  clear  demonstration  that  the 
legislative  and  administrative  record  of  a  Government  may 
alienate  friends,  but  does  not  placate  enemies.  It  is 
open  to  question  whether  any  Parliament  or  Administra¬ 
tion  since  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  (and  certainly  none 
before)  can  show  such  a  record  of  useful  work  as  those 
which  have  just  passed  into  history.  To  demonstrate  this 
in  detail  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  article.  I 
refer  to  it  simply  to  enforce  a  truth  which  may  also  contain 
a  warning. 

Apathy  has  been  alleged  as  a  main  cause  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  debacle  in  the  North  of  England.  The  percen¬ 
tages  of  votes  polled  show  conclusively  that  there  w'as  no 
indifference  among  the  electors;  but  it  was,  I  believe,  the 
common  experience  of  Conservative  candidates  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  among  Conservative  “  workers  ” 
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— certainly  among  the  men.  The  failure  to  remove  war¬ 
time  restrictions  has  been  for  some  years  a  perpetual  source 
of  irritation  among  the  members  of  working  men’s  clubs, 
from  which  some  of  the  most  active  “  workers  ”  of  our  party 
are  commonly  drawn.  The  restriction  of  shop  hours, 
though  universally  acknowledged  to  have  contributed  to 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  is  greatly 
resented  by  the  one-man  and  one-woman  shopkeepers  who 
employ  no  assistant  and  cannot  understand  why  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  regulate  their  own  hours  of  work. 

Another  and  much  smaller  matter,  hardly  worthy  of 
mention,  is  Mr.  Baldwin’s  pipe.  That  race  of  tyrants,  the 
modern  photographers,  have  persuaded  him  that  it  is  an 
indispensable  adjunct  in  a  popular  picture ;  that  it  proclaims 
him  to  be  a  man  of  wide  human  sympathies  if  not  of 
common  clay.  I  am  persuaded  that  they  are  wrong.  The 
scoffers  deride  the  pipe;  they  interpret  it  not  as  the  pipe 
of  peace  and  the  symbol  of  friendliness,  but  as  indicating 
an  attitude  of  placid  complacency  in  the  midst  of  much 
human  suffering.  Everyone  who  knows  Mr.  Baldwin  is 
aware  that  this  is  a  grotesque  and  cruel  misrepresentation, 
and,  anyway,  it  is  a  trivial  matter;  but  in  a  vast  Electorate 
for  whom  pictures  have  to  be  painted  with  a  broad 
brush,  trivialities  possess  a  ridiculously  exaggerated 
importance. 

Ignoring  minor  matters,  how  shall  we  finally  interpret 
the  recent  answer  of  Demos? 

That  the  great  industrial  districts  desired,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  a  change  of  Government  is,  I  fear,  undeniable. 
Not  even  the  heroic  personal  effort  of  Mr.  Baldwin 
could  persuade  them  to  the  contrary.  Secondly,  it  is  clear 
that  the  vast  spectacular  effort  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Sir  Herbert  Samuel  made  no  effective  appeal.  It  is  true 
that  the  working  of  the  electoral  machine  went  almost  gro¬ 
tesquely  against  them,  and  it  is  natural  that  a  loud  demand 
for  electoral  reform  should  be  heard  from  Liberal  journal¬ 
ists  and  Liberal  politicians.  That  5^  million  electors 
should  have  returned  less  than  60  members,  while 
8|-  million  electors  should  have  returned  288,  does  seem, 
if  not  “a  scandalous  farce,”  at  any  rate  an  ironical  result 
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of  an  electoral  system  professedly  democratic.  But  the 
big  fact  which  emerges  is  the  rapid  and  almost  unbroken 
progress  of  the  Socialist  Party  during  the  present  century. 
That  growth  may  best  be  exhibited  in  tabular  form  : 


Election. 

Seats  contested . 

Members  returned. 

Votes  recorded 

1900 

15 

2 

62,698 

1906 

50 

29 

323.197 

1910,  Jan. 

78 

40 

505,690 

1910,  Dec. 

56 

42 

370,802 

1918 

361 

57 

2,244,945 

1922 

414 

142 

4.236,733 

1923 

427 

191 

4.348.379 

1924 

514 

151 

5,487,620 

1929 

570 

288 

8,314,891 

That  these  figures  present  to  the  leaders  of  Conservatism 
and  Liberalism  a  problem  of  the  utmost  gravity  needs  no 
demonstration.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  MacDonald  kept  the 
soft  pedal  down  during  the  recent  contest,  and  that  in  the 
formation  of  his  Ministry  he  has  given  scant  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  left  wing  of  his  party.  Yet  the  Government 
and  the  party  stand  for  fundamental  reconstruction,  social, 
political  and  economic.  Speaking  at  Sheffield  on  October 
2 1  St,  1924,  Mr.  MacDonald  is  reported  to  have  said  :  “We 
can  cure  unemployment  by  carefully  taking  to  pieces  not 
only  the  ancient  constitution  of  this  realm  but  its  social  and 
economic  machinery.  But  until  that  process  is  accom¬ 
plished  the  unemployed  can  expect  nothing  from  us.”  Are 
Mr.  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Thomas,  to  whom  has  been 
assigned  the  difficult  task  of  tackling  the  unemployment 
problem,  of  that  opinion  to-day  ? 

The  general  impression  is  that  they  have  learnt  some 
lessons  since  1924.  The  next  few  months  will  show.  But 
this  may  be  said  at  once  :  if  Mr.  Thomas,  without  checking 
the  incipient  recovery  of  trade,  without  administering  any 
shock  to  industrial  and  financial  stability,  and  without 
detriment  to  our  international  credit,  can  solve  the  dis¬ 
tressing  problem  of  unemployment,  he  will  deserve  and 
earn  the  gratitude  not  merely  of  his  party  but  of  the 
country  at  large.  That,  given  these  conditions,  he  may 
succeed  is,  I  believe,  the  sincere  wish  of  all  men  and 
women  of  good  will. 
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In  the  days  far  ahead,  when  the  Elizabethan  and  Victorian 
Ajres  have  become  merged  in  a  vague,  confused  unity — 
which  they  would  now  most  indignantly  resent — the  higher 
critics  will  have  still  wider  scope  for  their  imagination  in 
the  matter  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  They  will  prove  that 
they  were  not  written  by  Bacon,  but  by  an  Irish  bard 
named  Shaw ;  and  one  conclusive  piece  of  evidence  for  his 
date  and  identity  will  be  that  the  phrase  “the  primrose 
path,”  in  his  play  Hamlet,  can  only  be  read  as  a  clear 
reference  to  his  famous  contemporary,  Archibald  Prim¬ 
rose,  an  Earl  of  Rosebery,  who  became  Prime  Minister  of 
his  island,  after  a  career  wherein  sheer  good  luck  was  the 
most  obvious  element.  Of  course,  the  higher  critics  will 
be  wrong,  concerning  both  earl  and  poet.  It  will  not  be 
their  first,  or  most  serious,  error. 

The  fifth  Earl  of  Rosebery  certainly  had  everything 
in  the  way  of  fortune  that  the  most  lavish  fairy  godmother 
could  bestow.  To  have  been  born  in  the  purple  would 
have  been  almost  a  handicap  to  this  youth  on  the  fairer 
primrose  path.  He  came  into  his  estates  and  high  title 
when  still  a  minor.  He  had  personal  charms,  a  beautiful 
voice;  his  tutor  at  Eton  said  he  was  “  portentously  wise,” 
and  added  that  if  he  could  not  make  him  a  scholar — for 
his  pupil,  being  a  true  aristocrat,  had  no  taste  for  work — 
at  least  “  he  will  be  an  orator,  and  if  not  a  poet,  such  a  man 
as  poets  delight  in.” 

I'his  was  indeed  a  fair  prospect,  and  the  happy  peer 
went  his  wilful  way  from  success  to  success.  One  writes 
“wilful”  because,  for  good  or  evil — and  it  was  generally 
for  good — this  fortunate  creature  usually  did  what  he 
j)leased.  He  showed  his  temper  early.  At  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  the  Dean  said  he  could  not  allow  him  to  keep 
a  racing  stable,  which  might  interfere  with  his  studies. 
The  young  Rosebery  hinted  that  he  was  as  anxious  to  win 
the  Derby  as  to  read  Homer  (which  perhaps  indicated 
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that  he  had  already  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  that  great 
poem);  but  as  the  Dean  could  not  admit  the  soundness  of 
the  argument  the  misguided  student  had  to  leave  the  Uni¬ 
versity  without  finishing  his  full  course. 

But  let  no  one  hastily  suppose  that  being  sent  down 
from  Oxford  as  an  unscholarly  person  was  to  be  any 
inconvenience  to  a  walker  on  the  primrose  path.  Before 
he  was  twenty-five  Lord  Rosebery  was  asked  to  deliver 
the  opening  address  to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Insti¬ 
tution  in  1871,  which  was  almost  the  highest  compliment 
that  learned  city  could  offer  to  intellect.  As  for  the 
address  itself,  it  was  so  brilliant  an  essay  on  the  Union  of 
England  and  Scotland  that  his  audience,  had  they 
critically  considered  the  circumstances,  must  have  ner¬ 
vously  wondered  whether  the  stable  had  not  been  as  good 
a  college  as  Christ  Church  in  which  to  learn  history. 

This  paradoxical  sportsman  continued  from  triumph 
to  triumph  in  the  intellectual  world.  In  1874,  when  he 
was  twenty-seven.  Lord  Rosebery  was  chosen  as  president 
of  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Glasgow.  His  opening 
address  was  a  very  profound  analysis  of  the  problems  of 
the  working  classes.  It  was  not  a  superficial,  conventional 
word  of  welcome.  It  was  filled  with  precise  data  drawn 
from  all  Europe.  There  was  far  more  than  intellect;  there 
was  a  biting  sincerity  in  its  revulsion  from  the  cruelty  of 
poverty.  There  was  a  real  depth  in  his  proposals  for  a 
remedy.  There  was  a  startling  courage  in  his  sympathy 
for  the  reckless  revolutionaries  who  had  thrown  wisdom 
and  patience  to  the  winds.  He  told  his  hearers  that  they 
were  surrounded  by  “  strange  manifestations  ”  of  reform ; 
he  named  a  few :  “  the  grotesque  congregation  of  the 
Shakers,  the  polygamous  socialism  of  Mormon,  the  lewd 
quackery  of  Free  Love,  the  blank  misery  of  Nihilism,  the 
tragic  frenzy  of  the  Parisian  Commune.  .  .  .  Some  try  to 
solve  the  problem  of  life  by  abolishing  property,  some  by 
a  new  religion.”  Then  he  uttered  the  unexpected  com- 
•  ment :  “  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  treat  these  various 
organisations  as  a  mixture  of  knavery  and  folly.”  He 
calmly  announced  that  there  was  much  more  in  Mor- 
monism  than  many  wives,  for  it  preached  brotherhood  and 
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fruitful  industry,  while  the  outrage  and  violence  of  the 
Commune  were  merely  the  “  terrible  accessories  ”  of  “  a 
desperate  attempt  to  found  a  new  society  in  the  very 
temple  of  the  old.”  The  members  of  our  new  Labour 
Cabinet  would  be  pained  by  such  risky  language. 

But  nothing,  however  indiscreet,  could  stop  this  lucky 
career.  All  the  four  Universities  of  Scotland,  at  one  time 
or  another,  elected  as  their  Rector  this  peer  who  had  been 
sent  down  from  Oxford  because  he  preferred  racehorses 
to  classics,  and  had  publicly  told  a  great  Congress  that 
he  thought  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  Mormons,  and 
for  Communists  who  had  burnt  down  a  large  part  of  Paris 
only  three  years  before  he  spoke.  Then  Cambridge  gave 
him  an  honorary  degree,  and  he  became  F.R.S.,  F.B.A., 
and  F.S.A.,  which  were  surely  all  unexpected  distinctions 
for  a  man  whom  neither  tutor  nor  don  ever  persuaded 
to  work — as  they  measure  that  virtue  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  As  Mr.  Jeyes,  in  his  biography  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
has  put  it  acutely,  he  was  “  largely  a  self-educated  man.” 
Like  many  of  his  class,  with  good  manners  and  wide 
opportunities  and  generous  instincts.  Lord  Rosebery  went 
about  the  world  learning  the  principles  of  life  from  a 
broad  observation  of  the  facts — not  from  the  less  illu¬ 
minating  pages  of  many  books. 

Of  course,  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  world  does  not  lead 
to  excessive  optimism  or  keen  hope  of  any  quick  remedy 
for  the  troubles  of  mankind.  It  rather  tends — in  the  better 
balanced  minds — to  a  rather  wearisome  mood  of  cynicism. 
This  was  very  nearly  the  result  in  Lord  Rosebery’s  case. 
The  more  plodding  students,  who  read  Plato  and 
Rousseau,  may  easily  acquire  a  plausible  theory  to  offer 
the  world  for  its  salvation.  So  many  problems  of  life  have 
been  solved  in  libraries.  But  the  man  whose  character 
we  are  now  seeking  to  discover  had  determined  in  his  youth 
to  resist  the  perils  of  an  orthodox  scholastic  career.  He 
might  have  done  it  more  delicately  than  by  his  crude 
announcement  that  he  preferred  the  company  of  a  race¬ 
horse  to  the  conversation  of  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 
Yet  even  that  frankness  must  have  delighted  his  wilful 
aristocratic  mind.  But  wilfulness  has  its  dangers  as  well 
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as  its  advantages,  and  as  we  proceed  we  shall  find  evidence 
that  there  was  an  intellectual  indolence,  a  temperamental 
flabbiness  which  sometimes  dragged  originality  and  frank¬ 
ness  over  the  permissible  border  line.  There  was  a  weak 
fibre  or  nerve  somewhere  which  was  liable  to  snap  at  a 
critical  moment.  Yet,  on  still  deeper  analysis,  it  will 
appear  that  the  snap  came  where  a  less  honest  man  would 
have  compromised  and  skirted  round  the  danger  un¬ 
harmed.  There  are  few  statesmen  who  have  so  many 
logical  excuses  for  their  failures  as  Lord  Rosebery. 

His  luck  was  still  persistent.  It  was  surely  the  only  per¬ 
missible  word  when,  at  the  moment  of  settling  down  to 
political  life,  he  was  accepted  in  marriage  by  one  of  the 
wealthiest  daughters  of  the  house  of  Rothschild.  No 
one  has  suggested  that  it  was  not  a  union  of  sincere 
affection — but  even  the  purest  love  has  its  good  fortune. 
Anyhow,  the  facts  stand  that  when  Lord  Rosebery  started 
to  capture  a  position  in  political  London,  he  and  his  wife 
were  wealthy  enough  to  possess  Lansdowne  House  as 
their  home  of  reception.  If  that  was  not  luck  it  was  a 
plausible  imitation  of  it.  And  so  it  continued  until  his 
phenomenal  success  on  the  Turf  brought  the  problem  of 
good  luck  to  a  climax — which  raised  the  critical  question 
whether  it  was  good  at  all.  Lord  Rosebery  won  the 
Derby  race  three  times;  in  1894,  1895  1905.  As  an 

audacious  excess  of  bounty,  in  1894  and  1895  he  was  also 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  But  this  was  going 
too  far,  and  the  double  event  made  many  people  meditate 
whether  a  man  who  spent  so  much  time  in  breeding  race¬ 
horses  could  have  also  that  passion  for  drafting  Bills 
which  they  thought  ought  to  dominate  the  political  mind. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  one  of  the  best 
biographies  of  Lord  Rosebery  there  is  not  one  reference 
in  its  index  to  either  the  Derby  or  to  racing  in  general. 
That  is  a  suggestion  that  such  trivial  matters  are  not 
worthy  of  mention  in  its  subject’s  life.  If  so,  it  is  a  grave 
error;  for  it  is  probable  that  here  we  get  near  the  secret  of 
Lord  Rosebery’s  career.  The  fortune  of  his  Derby 
winners  is  an  obvious  hint  of  a  fact  which  the  observant  will 
have  already  suspected — that  good  luck  was  the  greatest 
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misfortune  in  this  man’s  life.  It  haunted  him  at  every 
step  he  took;  snatching  from  him  the  spur  of  personal 
endeavour  at  almost  every  moment  when  a  supreme  effort 
was  needed  to  carry  him  to  his  final  goal;  continuously 
throwing  the  tinsel  diadem  of  some  small  achievement, 
just  when  he  was  striving  hard  to  reach  a  crown  of  more 
precious  metal.  Fate  threw  so  many  laurels  to  him  as  he 
stood  in  the  arena  that  it  would  have  needed  a  cooler  brain 
than  this  generous  and  imaginative  Earl  possessed  to  ride 
for  the  higher  prize. 

If  any  would  deny  that  Lord  Rosebery  was  sadly  ham¬ 
pered  by  his  endless  good  luck,  let  them  consider  pre¬ 
cisely  what  he  did  in  life.  They  will  then  discover  that 
this  fine  gentleman  and  brilliant  thinker  very  rarely 
reached  solid  accomplishment.  This  completely  honest 
man — not  a  frequent  phenomenon  in  political  life — never 
succeeded  in  gathering  together  a  sufficient  army  of 
followers  to  win  a  victory  worthy  of  so  capable  a  leader. 
His  good  fortune  always  evaporated,  on  analysis,  to  the 
faintest  vapour. 

The  first  impulse  is  to  consider  him  as  a  statesman. 
But  here  the  subject  matter  almost  crumbles  at  the  first 
touch.  He  lived  until  over  eighty;  but  if  we  put  him 
beside  Palmerston  or  Peel,  Disraeli  or  Gladstone,  Lord 
Rosebery’s  political  career  was  but  a  trivial  event  in  his  life. 
He  held  Cabinet  office  for  less  than  six  years,  and  he  had 
very  minor  office  for  less  than  another  three.  That  is, 
he  had  office  for  less  than  a  decade  of  life;  and  out 
of  office  his  attendance  in  Parliament  was  very  fitful  and 
irregular.  While  his  greater  rivals  could  measure  their 
political  fame  almost  by  generations,  Lord  Rosebery  was 
only  an  under-secretary  during  part  of  1881-3,  Lord  Privy 
Seal  and  Commissioner  of  Works  for  four  months  in 
1885;  Foreign  Secretary  for  a  few  months  of  1886, 
and  again  in  1892  until  1894,  when  he  became  Prime 
Minister  for  a  little  over  one  year.  Put  this  beside  the 
careers  of  the  other  great  statesmen  of  the  century  and 
it  seems  scarcely  worth  discussing. 

Now  length  of  time  may  be  a  very  unfair  standard  of 
its  value.  But  when  one  considers  the  subject  matter  of 
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his  political  policy  (in  the  sense  of  its  fruition  in  practical 
results  in  administration  and  legislation)  the  record  is 
scarcely  more  imposing.  There  is  no  great  political 
problem — let  alone  achievement  and  settlement — which 
will  go  down  in  history  linked  with  Lord  Rosebery’s  name. 
This  surely  is  true  even  of  Imperial  Federation,  which 
w’as  his  first  political  dogma  as  far  as  the  general  public 
could  understand  his  thought.  It  was  on  this  matter  that 
he  said  most,  and  he  said  it  very  eloquently.  The  poet’s 
mind,  that  his  tutor  had  detected  even  at  Eton,  put  much 
of  its  passion  into  his  love  for  the  British  Empire.  There 
is  a  passage  from  the  closing  words  of  his  address  to  the 
students  of  Glasgow  University  in  1900,  which  is  almost 
perfect  prose  as  well  as  high  politics.  It  is  a  passage 
which  could  not  have  been  written  by  a  small  or  ignoble 
mind.  These  few  words  alone  would  distinguish  their 
speaker  from  all  the  trivial  small  men  who  form  the  ranks 
of  most  political  armies.  In  this  matter  of  Empire  the 
hopes  of  the  commercial  traveller  too  often  betray  the 
ideals  of  the  purer  patriot.  Love  of  Empire  is  so  often 
a  love  of  profit. 

But  Lord  Rosebery’s  was  a  greater  love  and  a  wider 
view.  At  least,  if  words  have  any  meaning,  there  is  no 
other  interpretation  to  the  close  of  his  Glasgow  University 
address.  He  had  repeated  the  famous  lines  from  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Richard  //,  “  This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this 
sceptered  isle” — which,  by  a  slight  anachronism  very 
typical  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  impulsive  hasty  scholar¬ 
ship  he  calls  the  British  Empire — and  then  he 
continues  :  “  How  marvellous  it  all  is !  Built  not  by 
saints  or  angels,  but  by  the  work  of  men’s  hands;  cemented 
with  honest  blood  and  with  a  world  of  tears,  welded  by 
the  best  brains  of  centuries  past,  not  without  the  taint  and 
reproach  incidental  to  all  human  work,  but  constructed 
on  the  whole  with  pure  and  splendid  purpose.  Human, 
and  yet  not  wholly  human,  for  the  most  heedless  and  most 
cynical  must  see  the  finger  of  the  Divine.  Growing  as 
trees  grow,  while  others  slept;  fed  by  the  faults  of  others 
as  well  as  by  the  characters  of  our  fathers;  reaching  with 
the  ripple  of  a  resistless  tide  over  tracts  and  islands  and 
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continents,  until  our  Britain  woke  up  to  find  herself  the 
fostermother  of  nations  and  the  source  of  united  Empires. 
Do  we  not  hail  in  this  less  the  energy  and  fortune  of  a 
race  than  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Almighty  ?  ” 

It  is  a  passage  which  reveals  and  explains  much  of  Lord 
Rosebery’s  life;  it  expresses  his  great  strength  and  his 
weakness  also.  There  is  the  frank  regret  of  the  fine 
gentleman  that  the  Empire  builders  have  not  always  kept 
their  hands  entirely  clean;  there  is  more  than  a  touch  of 
cynicism  in  the  absolution  of  saints  from  this  worldly  work ; 
there  is  the  beautiful  phrasing  which  forms  the  skill 
of  his  literary  craftsmanship ;  and  there  is  the  rich  imagina¬ 
tion  which  created  the  whole  conception  of  this  imperial 
dream. 

Yet  with  all  these  great  qualities  it  is  not  a  passage 
which  would  stand  the  rigorous  criticism  of  historians  or 
philosophers,  or  even,  be  it  observed,  the  analysis  of  the 
professional  diplomatists  at  the  Foreign  Office.  One  can 
imagine  the  embarrassment  of  the  permanent  Secretary 
at  his  next  interviews  with  the  French  or  German  or 
Italian  ambassadors  when  he  endeavoured  to  explain  that 
his  political  chief  did  not  really  believe  or  claim  that  the 
British  colonies  were  under  the  peculiar  and  paternal 
guardianship  of  Heaven.  The  Frenchman  might  recall 
with  vigour  that  the  conquest  of  Canada  had  largely 
turned  on  the  assistance  of  tribes  of  pagan  Red  Indians 
who,  presumably,  had  no  direct  mission  from  the  Christian 
God. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  go  through  his  political 
career  in  detail,  but  surely  no  impartial  student  will  main¬ 
tain  that  Lord  Rosebery  was  a  great  statesman.  He  had 
great  political  principles,  but  it  is  improper  to  use  the 
word  “  statesman  ”  of  one  who  does  not  get  beyond  the 
world  of  hopes.  The  great  dreamer  may  be  recorded  in 
history  as  a  poet,  as  a  fanatic;  sometimes  as  a  hero,  it  may 
be  a  martyr.  But  “  statesman  ”  is  reserved  for  him  who 
reaches  to  some  kind  of  accomplishment  on  a  more  worldly 
— sometimes  on  a  far  lower — stage.  By  this  measure,  as  a 
statesman.  Lord  Rosebery  is  of  small  permanent  value. 
He  carried  no  flag  to  victory;  he  made  no  great  party — 
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indeed,  he  rather  split  the  only  one  he  joined.  In  the 
terminology  of  the  world  of  affairs  a  great  statesman  must 
have  a  party  that  follows  him.  But  Lord  Rosebery  ended 
as  the  ploughman  of  a  lonely  furrow,  as  he  said  himself. 
He  had  started  his  political  career  by  demanding  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords;  and  he  ended  it  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  save  it  from  destruction  (he  said)  by  the 
Parliament  Bill  of  igio.  His  logic  was  too  subtle  for  the 
rough-and-tumble  of  the  coarser  Parliamentary  circles. 

But  if  Lord  Rosebery  was  not  strictly  a  statesman,  still 
more  clearly  do  the  terms  fanatic,  hero  or  martyr  fail  to 
cover  his  case.  His  well-stored  mind,  full  of  the  history 
of  mankind,  made  him  a  cynic,  not  a  fanatic.  His  most 
heroic  deed  of  daring  was  to  risk  the  censure  of  his  social 
set  by  marrying  the  heiress  of  the  greatest  plutocratic 
family  in  Europe.  His  most  bitter  martyrdom  was  to  hear 
the  reproaches  of  his  Nonconformist  followers  because  he 
won  the  Derby  three  times.  There  is,  indeed,  no  precise 
descriptive  word  which  will  meet  his  case.  Yet  a  very 
kindly  and  wide-reaching  term  he  certainly  deserves  to 
describe  his  remarkable  and  rare  qualities.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  mark  of  genius  that  it  needs  new  words  and  phrases  to 
describe  its  uniqueness. 

It  would  be  fairly  easy  to  confine  our  attention  to  his 
many  volumes  of  historical  and  biographical  literature, 
and  prove  that  the  man  who  wrote  the  Early  Life  of  Lord 
Chatham^  and  the  shorter  Life  of  the  younger  Pitt,  had 
many  qualities  as  a  historian  which  the  more  professional 
historical  writers  have  rarely  possessed.  The  essay  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  one  on  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  are 
things  of  charm.  It  is  always  valuable  to  have  history 
written  by  a  man  with  a  fine  honour  and  a  practical  ex¬ 
perience  of  public  affairs.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  base 
Lord  Rosebery’s  final  position  on  his  historical  writing, 
however  important.  For  he  was  usually  the  amateur  who 
could  not  take  the  trouble  to  examine  all  the  evidence ;  so 
he  was  sometimes  superficial  in  his  judgments,  and  did 
not  get  far  beyond  the  viewpoint  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  had  a  greater  merit  than  we  can  even  discover  in  his 
illuminating  and  delightful  history  books. 
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First,  he  had,  like  all  great  gentlemen,  a  vivid  sense  of 
the  appalling  fact  that  most  of  modern  society  is  based  on 
a  vast  amount  of  poverty  and  misery.  His  first  great 
speech  at  Glasgow  in  1874  is  conclusive  on  that  score. 
The  present  writer  has  heard  from  one  present  at  a  later 
Edinburgh  meeting  how  he  turned  like  a  fury  on  the 
audience  because  it  {half  in  nervous  strain)  ventured  to 
titter  at  an  involuntary  touch  of  humour  in  his  description 
of  a  slum  he  had  lately  visited.  It  is  sometimes  overlooked 
that  this  fashionable  nobleman  was  almost  the  inventor 
of  practical  municipal  Socialism  by  his  work  as  first  chair¬ 
man  of  the  London  County  Council  in  1889.  As  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  Mr.  Jeyes,  has  pointed  out,  a  great  deal  of  his 
trouble  with  his  Parliamentary  followers  was  because  they 
were  old-fashioned  individualists  while  he  was  a  long  way 
along  the  road  of  Socialist  practice,  if  not  theory.  Lord 
Rosebery  at  the  end  of  his  life  certainly  tried  to  preserve 
the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  after  an  inspection  of 
a  plutocratic  House  of  Commons  even  the  most  earnest  of 
democrats  might  hesitate  to  blame  him.  Even  if  he  was 
intent  on  saving  the  Lords,  it  was  altogether  a  wrong 
deduction  to  imagine  that  he  was  not  equally  intent  on 
destroying  their  lordships’  insanitary  tenements. 

The  same  first  Glasgow  speech  made  clear  his  second 
great  quality.  He  had  a  finely  constructed  brain.  Even 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  have  collected 
their  facts  with  greater  precision.  Thirdly,  he  stated  them, 
as  these  last  two  great  orators  would  have  done,  with  very 
pure  eloquence.  And  if  all  this  is  true,  then  we  have 
clearly  before  us  a  man  of  fine  feeling,  fine  brain  and  fine 
art — three  qualities  which  combined  should  surely  have 
made  for  complete  triumph  in  the  world  of  politics.  But 
their  possessor  was  not  a  real  success  in  this  sphere.  Then 
why  did  he  fail  ?  There  were  several  reasons. 

First,  he  was  too  honest  for  a  good  party  man.  He  was 
tolerant  of  his  opponent  Mr.  Chamberlain  when  he  pro¬ 
posed  Protection,  and  he  disagreed  with  his  dearest  friend, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  had  impossible  plans  concerning 
the  Armenians.  Secondly,  he  was  far  too  wise  to  believe 
in  the  party  system.  He  once  said  :  “  What  may  happen 
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to  the  Ministry  or  to  this  or  that  party  is  merely  a  ripple 
on  the  sea  of  time.”  It  was  not  his  fault,  but  his  virtue, 
that  he  was  too  wise  to  be  an  enthusiast  or  a  fanatic.  So 
far  the  causes  of  his  failure  were  two  great  virtues,  honesty 
and  wisdom.  Then  there  was  a  third  cause,  of  a  more 
impersonal  kind.  He  was  born  into  a  family  which  had 
never  got  away  from  the  ruling  traditions  of  1688,  which 
had  made  its  first  peer.  The  fifth  Earl  of  Rosebery  had 
much  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  his  veins;  even  the  Mid¬ 
lothian  campaign  of  1880  was  in  large  part  a  continuation 
of  the  feud  between  the  Primroses  and  the  ducal  Douglas- 
Scotts  of  Buccleuch.  If  he  was  so  original  as  to  escape 
from  the  vices  of  the  Pitt  age,  he  still  retained  too  many 
of  its  virtues.  He  was  still  too  much  inclined  to  harp  on 
patriotism,  as  Pitt  had  more  necessarily  done  at  a  time 
when  the  French  might  land  any  day. 

Lastly,  there  was  a  failure  which  may  more  justly  be 
called  a  personal  fault,  though  this  again  was  but  a  part 
of  his  hereditary  endowment,  and  descended  to  him  like 
his  title.  He  had  the  distinctive  weakness  of  his  social 
class :  he  could  not  always  stick  closely  to  his  work.  He 
had  no  stern  determination,  such  as  is  taught  in  more  pious 
lower  social  circles.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  searching 
for  him  to  make  him  his  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Rosebery 
was  away  yachting.  And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  he  was  so 
much  finer  a  man  than  the  scheming  persons  who  are  always 
to  be  found  with  their  noses  to  the  grindstone  of  any  mill 
that  will  give  them  riches  and  honour.  Lord  Rosebery 
was  the  victim  of  his  virtues  and  his  good  luck. 
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By  “  Augur 

The  name  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  is  Baldwin  no 
longer,  but  MacDonald.  A  Socialist  Government  has 
taken  the  place  of  a  Conservative  one.  British  politics, 
at  home  and  abroad,  will  see  many  changes.  But  the 
problem  of  Anglo-American  relations  in  its  essential 
elements  remains  unaltered,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
For  this  problem  to-day  is  the  paramount  issue  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  White  Race,  and  its  settlement  is  not  to  be 
found  along  the  line  of  party  politics. 

The  world,  as  our  fathers  knew  it,  has  changed.  A 
new  conception  of  its  organisation  has  been  born  above 
the  petty  quarrels  of  Europe  and  the  aloofness  of 
America.  The  idea  of  the  Dominion  of  the  White  Race 
as  the  foundation  of  a  higher  civilisation  and  of  universal 
peace  dominates  the  minds  of  conscious  thinkers  to-day. 
The  axis  of  the  cultured  world  lies  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  territories  surrounding  that  ocean  form  the  Dominion 
which  the  White  Race  inhabits  and  exploits  for  its  profit.* 
Anglo-American  relations  are  understandable  only  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  British  and  the 
Americans  are  the  leading  nations  in  that  great  White 
Dominion.  Here  we  have  a  decisive  factor  of  racial, 
social  and  economic  importance  more  powerful  than  any 
considerations  of  “  cousinship.” 

We  think  that  the  problem  of  Anglo-American  relations 
is  summed  up  in  one  sentence :  the  two  nations  must 
find  a  way  to  live  eternally  at  peace  with  each  other, 
for,  when  questions  of  temporary  importance  are 
discarded,  and,  especially,  when  we  liberate  ourselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  preconceived  notions  and  high- 
sounding  words,  the  essential  thing,  which  remains,  is  the 
desire  for  peace.  The  Kellogg  Pact  for  outlawing 

(i)  See  “  Augur,”  God  and  Politics.  London,  D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
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war  is  a  brave  attempt  to  express  in  words  the 
craving  of  our  soul.  But  the  spoken  and  the  written  word 
are  only  the  instruments  given  by  Providence  for  the 
expression  of  our  thoughts,  and  the  tool  should  and  never 
can  be  equal  to  the  guiding  mind.  Many  of  our  mis¬ 
fortunes  have  been  due  to  our  attaching  too  much  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  traditional  importance  of  words  and  phrases. 
So  the  final  settlement  of  Anglo-American  relations  is  held 
up  by  the  difficulty  which  the  parties  find  in  getting  rid  of 
old  formulas,  to-day  obsolete.  Reduction  of  armaments, 
freedom  of  the  seas,  parity  of  armed  forces,  all  these 
questions  which  still  agitate  and  divide  us,  are  seen 
to  be  without  importance,  if  the  essential  point  is  kept 
in  view  :  the  two  nations  want  to  find  a  way  to  live  in  peace 
together  eternally.  The  question,  therefore,  is :  how  to 
organise  the  peace  ?  and  not :  how  to  regulate  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  future  war?  Our  difficulty  is  the  predomin¬ 
ance  of  experts,  trained  to  think  in  terms  of  war,  not 
peace,  and  ready  to  discuss  the  calibre  of  a  gun  without 
suspecting  even  that  the  gun  itself  is  not  needed.  So  long 
as  conferences  on  disarmament  are  dominated  by  military 
and  naval  experts  there  can  be  only  a  rationalisation  of 
war,  but  not  its  abolishment  as  a  means  of  international 
action. 

If  Mj.  Baldwin  had  come  victorious  out  of  the  last 
General  Election  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  shortly 
paid  a  visit  to  Washington  to  establish  direct  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  We  will  say  more  :  the  visit  was  a  necessity.  It 
is  no  less  necessary  to-day  though  the  name  of  the  British 
Prime  Minister  is  no  longer  Baldwin  but  MacDonald,  and 
it  will  be  unfortunate  if  domestic  affairs  or  complications 
in  Europe  delay  it.  Mr.  MacDonald,  a  few  days  after 
assuming  the  Premiership,  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
American  visit  was  a  dear  wish  of  his.  It  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise.  For,  as  we  have  said,  the  problem  of  Anglo- 
American  relations  is  of  paramount  importance.  But,  if 
this  meeting  takes  place,  as  we  hope,  or,  if  by  any  other 
means  the  chiefs  of  the  two  Governments  establish 
direct  contact,  can  they  limit  themselves  to  the  discus- 
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sion  of  naval  armaments,  or,  still  worse,  to  haggling  over 
the  meaning  of  juridical  terms  in  international  law?  Not 
for  one  moment  do  we  admit  that  such  a  barren  course  can 
be  followed,  except  as  an  introduction  to  a  fruitful  conver¬ 
sation  about  constructive  measures  to  organise  the 
partnership  of  the  two  nations.  The  future  of  Anglo- 
American  relations  depends  on  these  constructive 
measures,  which  no  agreement  as  to  cruisers  or  submarines 
can  replace.  The  peoples  want  to  live  well,  they 
want  to  live  better,  and  let  us  remember  that  lasting 
economic  prosperity  has  never  been  created  by  the  regula¬ 
tion  alone  of  the  weight  of  armaments. 

Statesmen  in  both  countries  must  inquire  if  there 
is  anything  they  can  do  to  hasten  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  state  of  eternal  peace  between  the  two  nations. 
They  must  ask  if  anything  can  be  done  so  to  consolidate 
peaceful  relations  that  the  discussion  of  armaments  may 
become  superfluous.  Fortunately  we  have  before  our 
eyes  the  practical  example  of  a  measure  which  has 
helped  to  make  Pax  Perpetua  a  real  fact.  The  example 
we  have  in  mind  is  the  frontier  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  where  along  thousands  of  miles  there 
is  not  a  single  soldier,  not  a  single  gun,  not  a  single  fort, 
not  a  single  warship.  About  a  year  ago  at  a  dinner  given 
in  honour  of  the  American  Ambassador  in  London,  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain,  at  the  time  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  pointed  out,  ’midst  general  applause, 
that  this  wonderful  belt  of  inviolable  peace  lay  not 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  between  the 
latter  and  the  British  Empire,  of  which  Canada  is  part. 
This  felicitous  statement  we  accept  in  its  broadest  sense 
and  say  that  the  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  extend  the 
successful  experiment  to  all  the  points  at  which  British 
and  American  interests  meet  at  present.  To  be  able  to 
do  this  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  success  it  is  necessary 
for  one  side  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  other. 
Naturally,  when  agreement  is  sought  for  not  by  force, 
but  by  mutual  consent,  it  is  obligatory  for  one  party  to 
consider  the  views  and  especially  the  feelings  of  the 
other.  It  occurs  to  us  that  Great  Britain  is  in  the  for- 
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tunate  position  of  being  able  to  render  to  America  a 
signal  service,  proving  thereby  at  the  same  time  in  an  irre¬ 
sistible  manner  the  resolve  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
British  people  never  to  enter  into  a  fratricidal  strife  with 
the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  service  we  have  in  mind  is  the  neutralisation  of  the 
British  possessions  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  isthmus 
between  the  North  and  South  Americas  is  traversed  by 
the  Canal  of  Panama,  which  to-morrow  may  be  doubled 
by  a  no  less  magnificent  waterw'ay  across  Nicaragua. 
The  life  blood  of  the  economic  existence  of  the  United 
States  pulses  through  this  opening  between  the  two 
oceans.  On  the  Atlantic  side,  clustered  around  the 
entrance  to  the  interoceanic  canal  and  across  the  routes 
to  it  from  the  eastern  seaboard,  lie  British  islands.  The 
Americans  see  in  them  potential  bases  for  a  hostile 
attack  against  the  Canal.  The  British  people  would 
feel  the  same  way  if  America  possessed  rights  on 
the  Irish  coast  on  the  approaches  to  Liverpool. 
We  give  away  no  secret  when  we  say  that'^o-day  the  war¬ 
like  equipment  of  the  British  colonies  mentioned  is  neg¬ 
ligible.  It  is  the  potentialities  of  the  situation  which 
exasperate  the  Americans.  Now,  if  we  apply  to  that  part 
of  the  world  the  principle  of  perpetual  peace  so  success¬ 
fully  existing  on  the  Canadian  border,  we  discover  the 
need  for  the  neutralisation  already  mentioned.  To  have 
a  good  effect  the  measure  should  be  carried  out  on  the 
following  conditions :  (i)  It  should  come  as  a  free  offer, 
and  (2)  no  counter-value  for  it  should  be  demanded. 
For,  if  neutralisation,  or  call  it  demilitarisation,  comes  as 
the  consequence  of  an  American  suggestion,  the  moral 
advantage  of  the  spontaneous  action  we  recommend  will 
be  lost.  The  same  argument  applies  to  the  use  of 
neutralisation  as  an  object  for  bargaining.  This  all  the 
more  so,  because  the  values  of  the  British  islands  and  of 
the  fortifications  at  the  entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal 
cannot  be  set  off  one  against  the  other.  This  becomes 
clear  if  the  magnitude  of  the  American  interests  involved 
is  taken  into  account. 
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British  public  opinion  is  prepared  to  welcome  a  decisive 
step  to  put  an  end  to  the  incertitude  which  still  prevails 
in  its  relations  with  America.  It  is  ready  to  back  any 
practical  proposal  for  bringing  about  the  state  of  eternal 
peace  which  both  countries  desire.  Of  course,  violent 
opposition  may  be  expected  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
trained  to  think  in  terms  of  war.  President  Hoover, 
however,  has  given  a  lead  by  exhibiting  his  intention  of 
not  permitting  technical  experts  to  block  the  way  to  an 
agreement,  and  people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  will 
be  glad  to  follow  his  example.  In  the  future  it  will  be 
a  subject  of  regret  to  the  Conservatives  that  the  result 
of  the  General  Election  prevented  Mr.  Baldwin  from 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  active  conciliation  towards 
the  United  States,  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
adopt  if  he  had  retained  power.  Mr.  MacDonald  takes 
up  the  thread  where  his  predecessor  left  it.  Once 
the  organisation  of  the  peace,  on  the  lines  we  have 
sketched  out,  is  begun,  it  will  be  discovered  that  questions 
like  parity  of  armaments,  or  freedom  of  the  seas  in  time 
of  war,  are  extremely  easy  to  solve,  because  they  are  so 
uninteresting  to  two  nations  firmly  resolved  never  to  fight 
each  other.  Once  peace  has  been  made  the  paramount 
issue  by  extending  the  principle  of  the  Canadian  unde¬ 
fended  frontier  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  question  of  the 
adjustment  of  economic  relations  will  come  up,  and 
in  a  not  too  distant  future  we  may  see  agreements  as  to 
trade  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Since  the  War  it  has  become  the  custom  in  the  case 
of  decisions  to  be  taken  in  the  sphere  of  international 
relations  to  act  only  after  consultation  with  the  self- 
governing  Dominions.  There  is  evefy  reason  for  this 
practice  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  a  settlement  with  the 
United  States.  But  in  any  case  the  dignity  of  the  Mother 
Country  demands  that  in  a  settlement  of  this  sort  the 
initiative  clearly  should  come  from  London  and  from 
nowhere  else.  May  it  come  soon. 


EASY  READING,  HARD  WRITING 
By  the  late  C.  E.  Montague 

I 

While  I  write  the  money  articles  tell  us  that,  after  an 
Arctic  winter,  investment  stocks  are  catching  the  first  tepid 
rays  of  what  looks  like  a  sun.  To  bask  in  the  coming 
warmth,  along  with  these  treasures,  there  comes  a  near 
relation  of  theirs,  a  new  stock  that  may  justly  appeal  to 
uninsured  fathers  of  families.  It  is  a  massive  edition  of 
R.  L.  Stevenson’s  works,  “  collected,”  “  limited,”  freshly 
prefaced,  bound  in  fair  blue  buckram,  lettered  as  nobly  as 
a  Georgian  tombstone,  gilt-edged  beyond  even  its  brethren 
the  gilt-edged  securities. 

These  are  the  things  to  buy  to  support  your  old  age. 
Good,  canny  layers-down  of  books  to  ripen  still  talk  about 
the  first  collected  “  R.  L.  S.,”  the  “  Edinburgh”  one,  with 
the  honest  emotions  of  wonder,  gratitude,  and  reverence 
which  fire  those  of  their  fellow  investors  who  shared  in  the 
blessings  of  the  upright,  the  noble  flotation  of  Guinness’s 
Brewery.  Then,  when  the  Edinburgh  was  approaching 
twice  its  published  price,  there  came  the  “Pentland” 
Stevenson,  rich  above  even  the  Edinburgh  codex  in 
enshrining  that  horrific  yarn  The  Body-Snatcher i  The 
mere  advertisement  of  this,  along  the  London  gutters,  in 
its  first  youth,  is  rumoured  to  have  led  to  the  arrest  of 
sandwich  men.  On  eagle  pinions  the  Pentland  soared 
above  par.  You  can  still  purchase  a  Pentland,  as  you  can 
purchase  a  British  gold  pound  or  the  egg  of  a  great  auk. 
But  you  have  to  be  rich  and  know  where  to  go.  And  so, 
to  appease  the  unsated  hunger  of  the  lettered  public,  there 
comes  the  new  thing  of  beauty.  No  doubt  the  thousand 
copies  allotted  to  Europe  were  all  bought  up  by  the  wise 
at  the  first  whisper  of  their  conception,  as  whole  crops  of 
cotton  are  bought  by  thoughtful  men  while  the  seedlings 
are  only  just  blinking  up  into  daylight.  That  is  why  one 
unstained  by  the  guile  of  the  tipster  is  venturing  now  to 
point  to  this  surpassing  “  good  thing.”  The  tip  is  innocent 
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because  too  late,  though  even  now  you  might  possibly, 
mark  down  one  of  the  fortunate  thousand,  one  of  those 
who  had  “  got  in  on  the  ground  floor  ” — some  oldish  man 
— and  settle  somewhere  near  him,  to  wait  till  he  dies. 

II 

But  why  this  steady  lasting  boom  in  Stevenson?  The 
pink,  square-backed  “  collected  ”  Meredith  did  not  go  off 
with  any  such  rush.  The  “New  York”  edition  of  Henry 
James  went  notoriously  slowly,  although  it  was  beautiful, 
too,  and  although  the  preface  written  for  it  by  James 
divulged  the  closest  workshop  secrets  that  any  novelist 
has  yet  confided  to  non-novelists.  Both  Meredith  and 
James  had  minds  of  firmer  and  loftier  build  than  Steven¬ 
son’s.  Meredith  had  newer,  more  momentous  things  to 
tell  you.  James,  in  a  life  of  austere  artistic  integrity, 
carried  the  exploration  of  the  technics  of  his  craft  into 
depths  and  recesses  almost  as  fascinating  as  Leonardo 
da  Vinci’s  abstruse,  inspired-looking  speculations  about 
his.  And  yet  Meredith  and  James  lie  amouldering,  more 
or  less,  at  least  for  the  moment,  while  Stevenson  has,  so 
far,  discomfited  time  and  its  little  changes  of  critical 
fashion.  Like  John  Brown’s  soul  he  still  goes  marching 
on,  from  edition  to  edition. 

Is  it  that  he  recognised  more  freely  than  those  other 
two  a  writer’s  obligation  to  please  us  all  the  time  that  we 
read  him  ?  Whatever  Stevenson  lacks,  all  his  writing  has 
an  engaging  surface;  as  he  would  have  said,  it  arrides 
you;  wherever  you  open  him — novels,  essays,  letters,  or 
verse — and  read  a  sentence  or  two,  the  texture  of  the  stuff 
has  sparkle;  whatever  he  means  to  convey  at  the  time  is 
being  vivaciously  put;  the  wordage  is  like  the  paint  of 
some  painters  who  may  not  be  great  but  are  always  witty 
and  winning  and  treat  you  as  no  blind  horse  but  a  man 
who  has  some  wit  of  his  own  and  can  take  a  thing  in  and 
knows  quality  when  he  sees  it. 

It  is  a  discourtesy  common  in  writers  to  tackle  the 
reader  as  if  he  had  to  read  them  and  need  not  be  wooed 
— as  though  they  were  preachers  in  some  garrison  church 
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where  troops  must  sit  it  out  to  the  end,  however  they  may  ^ 
suffer,  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  in  their  less  inspired  hours, 
practised  this  incivility  freely.  Like  a  reader  of  the  I 
lessons  in  the  services  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  they  I 
challenge  your  attention  with  a  prefatory  “  Hear  now  the  l 
Word  of  God  as  it  is  written,”  etc.,  and  then  plunge  I 
straight  into  some  knotty  matter  handled  with  less  charm  ■ 
than  that  which  almost  always  graces  the  pencil,  as  Bacon  | 
calls  it,  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Some  of  these  uncivil  writers  r 
are  prone  to  aggravate  their  offence  by  the  sophistical  plea  j 
that  matter  is  more  important  than  manner,  and  that  if  your  1 
heart  be  sound  you  need  not  mind  how  you  splutter  it  out.  > 
They  feel  they  are  so  wise  or  so  good  that  they  need  not  j 
be  urbane.  | 

The  better-bred  writer  begins  and  goes  on  in  the  faith  j 
that  this  is  a  free  country  where  no  adult  need  read  a  line 
that  he  feels  to  be  dull ;  every  sentence  of  every  page  is,  | 
to  the  writer’s  prescient  mind,  a  place  at  which  one  or  ! 
another  reader  may  take  his  spectacles  off  and  protest  that  f 
these  are  no  sort  of  victuals  to  offer  to  a  free  white  man. 

A  godly  fear  of  such  incidents  makes  him  treat  every 
sentence  he  writes  as  a  possible  occasion  for  tedium. 
Through  each  he  must  wile  the  reader  unbored,  remember¬ 
ing  that  one  dull  paragraph  may  rob  a  whole  book  of  its 
chance  in  life.  He  may  even  tend  to  think  of  each  of  his 
longer  sentences  as  if  it  were  a  whole  book,  only  writ 
small — an  organism,  an  affair  of  structural  and  decorative 
parts;  he  feels  it  should  work  to  a  climax,  tie,  like  a 
tragedy  or  comedy,  its  little  knot,  and  then  untie  it  and 
slope  fascinatingly  down  from  its  meridian  to  its  setting, 
ingeniously  making  the  reader  expectant  while  it  rises  to 
its  zenith,  and  then  amusing  him  with  something  piquantly 
unexpected,  and  yet  satisfying,  in  the  denouement. 

HI 

To  the  mind  of  such  a  writer  clearness  in  the  narrow 
sense — the  thin  lucidity  of  what  passes  at  times  for 
scientific  statement — is  not  enough.  He  seeks  to  raise 
mere  logical  precision  to  higher  powers  of  veracity  by 
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mobilising  the  subtler  evocative  values  of  words,  their 
richness  in  secondary  suggestion,  their  capacity  to 
stimulate  in  the  reader  intuitive  faculties  more  penetra¬ 
tive  than  formal  reasoning.  In  his  intercourse  with 
readers  he  will  satisfy  Newman’s  famous  definition  of  a 
gentleman  as  one  who  never  inflicts  pain;  he  will  always 
try  to  be  good  company,  to  make  you  at  home  and  at  ease 
and  pleased  with  yourself.  To  this  end  he  will  practise 
the  light  urbanities  and  coquetries  of  eighteenth  century 
essayists — the  allusion  not  made  too  explicit;  the  points 
only  indicated,  not  pressed;  the  humorous  turnings-back 
from  the  very  verge  of  set  eloquence,  the  headings-off  of 
any  overstrained  feeling;  the  current  implication  that  you 
are  a  choice  spirit,  quick  at  the  uptake,  and  do  not  need  to 
have  every  point  stressed.  Perhaps  he  will  not  quote  many 
things  in  the  formal  way  that  uses  the  inverted  comma ;  but 
he  is  likely  to  make  play  with  the  submerged  quotation, 
the  turning  of  some  phrase  of  his  own  in  a  way  that  seems 
almost  to  wink  at  the  reader,  as  though  he  would  say,  “  Of 
course,  being  as  well-read  and  bright  as  you  are,  you  know 
what  I  have  in  my  mind.”  Whatever  your  own  degree  of 
education  may  be,  you  feel,  as  you  read  him,  that  you  are 
getting  good  value  for  any  trouble  you  took,  or  pangs  you 
endured  at  school :  now  it  is  all  coming  in ;  it  is  fitting  you 
to  embrace  this  agreeable  chance  of  consorting  with  the 
elect.  There  may  be  nobler  modes  of  appeal,  but  few  are 
more  winning. 

You  may  come  to  feel  like  Falstaff  :  “If  the  rascal  have 
not  given  me  medicines  to  make  me  love  him.  I’ll  be 
hanged  :  it  could  not  be,  else :  I  have  drunk  medicines.” 
So  you  have,  and  the  philtre  that  has  won  you  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  many  simples,  some  of  them  far  from  being 
recondite,  some  so  obvious  that  if  you  analyse  the  potion 
you  may  feel  you  have  been  taken  in  too  easily.  One  minor 
ingredient  often  in  use  is  the  juxtaposing  of  words  of  dis¬ 
similar  origin  and  tradition,  the  long  Latin  adjective  like 
“  incomparable  ”  or  “  invulnerable  ”  standing  up  against 
some  monosyllabic  Saxon  noun,  with  a  lively  effect  of  har¬ 
mony  got  surprisingly  out  of  discord.  Another  little 
recipe  for  vivacity  is  a  manner  of  calling  half-dead  words 
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back  to  life,  reviving  by  dexterous  use  the  original 
metaphors  now  petrified — for  most  of  us — and  forgotten  in 
words  like  “  aspersion  ”  and  “  suspicion  ” ;  a  lively  writer 
calls  a  shower  bath  a  light  aspersion,  or  says  of  boating 
renewed  after  a  frost,  “Again  the  stream  suspects  the 
keel,”  and,  behold  !  the  educated  mind  of  you  is  pleasantly 
tickled;  the  little  trick  has  reanimated  for  you  the  whole 
figurative  element  in  language,  so  much  of  which  is  always 
tending  to  fade  and  lose  vividness. 

IV 

He  who  writes  to  please  is  apt  to  be  drawn  further  and 
further  into  the  exploration  of  the  mechanics  of  beauty,  as 
you  may  call  them.  Readers  there  are  who  take  it  ill  if 
you  suggest  that  beauty  requires  some  measure  of  engineer¬ 
ing.  Such  readers  are  like  the  old-fashioned  lovers  who 
shuddered  to  think  that  the  lady  should  have  any  digestive 
system.  They  want  their  poets  to  “  sing  but  as  the  linnets 
sing,”  as  Tennyson  audaciously  suggested  that  he  did  in 
In  Memoriam — Tennyson,  who  wrote  such  lines  as  “  On 
the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day,”  with  its  deftly  bald 
and  blank  breaking  of  B’s  and  L’s  and  K’s  on  your  ear; 
Tennyson,  who  filled  his  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  with 
artful  imitations  for  the  mind’s  ear,  of  the  noises  of 
rumbling  guns  and  of  galloping  hoofs  heard  at  distances 
that  change  as  the  astute  performance  goes  on. 

You  can  seldom  be  sure  how  far  the  maker  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  literary  beauty  knows — consciously  knows 
— all  the  means  that  he  is  taking.  When  Coleridge  com 
posed — in  a  dream,  as  he  alleged — 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree. 

Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 

Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea, 

was  he  aware  that,  as  Stevenson  showed  later  on,  he  was 
running  hard,  all  through,  a  certain  group  or  chord  of 
letters — KANDLSR,  the  first  line  being  built  on  a  kind 
of  framework  of  KANDL,  the  second  on  KDLSR,  the 
third  on  all  the  seven  letters  of  the  chord,  the  fourth  on 
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KANLSR,  and  the  fifth  on  NDLS?  Did  he  chop  and 
change  words  in  his  dream,  perhaps  using  at  first  the  word 
“sombre”  in  the  third  line  and  then  saying  “No,  I  must 
work  in  that  K  and  that  D,”  and  so  substituting  the  word 
“  sacred  ”  ? 

We  may  well  doubt  it.  Quite  as  probably  he  just  kept 
turning  each  line  over  and  over  in  his  mind  in  some  form 
which  it  took  first,  felt  something  gritty  or  obstructive 
here  and  there — perhaps  in  “  sombre  ” — mused  over 
possible  alternative  words,  and  feeling,  when  he  tried 
“sacred,”  that  the  grit  was  gone,  popped  the  word  in, 
and  there  an  end,  without  any  consciousness  of  having 
stuck  stoutly  to  the  chord  KANDLSR  and  escaped  the 
seductions  of  the  rival  chord  SMBR  (which  sounds  like  a 
useful  dominant  group  for  an  “  Ode  to  September  ”).  But 
there  the  strong  consonantal  skeleton  is,  however  it 
came  in. 

After  dissecting  many  winning  passages  of  Shakespeare 
and  others,  Stevenson  convinced  himself  that  the  con¬ 
sonantal  chord  PVF  was  a  kind  of  beauty-secret,  and  that 
in  certain  pieces  of  writing,  like  Milton’s  “praise  a  fugi¬ 
tive  and  cloistered  virtue,”  Shakespeare’s  description  of 
Cleopatra’s  barge  and  the  lines  in  Troilus  and  Cressida : 

But,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown. 

Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan 
Pufi5ng  at  all,  etc., 

the  author  was  feeling  his  way,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  towards  graceful  clusters  of  these  mellifluous 
consonants.  Certainly  your  V  and  your  F  have  an  easily 
slipping  or  gliding  way  with  them. 

From  too  much  love  of  living. 

From  hope  and  fear  set  free. 

We  thank  with  brief  thanksgiving 
Whatever  Gods  there  be 
That  no  life  lives  for  ever ; 

That  dead  men  rise  up  never ; 

That  even  the  weariest  river 
Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea. 

The  charmful  thing  slides  round  full  circle  like  a  vane 
that  revolves  on  ball  bearings,  and  all  the  V’s  and  F’s  are 
the  balls. 
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But  what  about  P  ?  Very  hard  things  have  been  said 
about  P.  Some  years  ago  a  writer  in  a  literary  journal 
arraigned  P  as  “  the  ugliest  of  letters  ” — uglier  even  than 
S,  with  its  reptilian  sibilance  and  its  difficulty  in  getting 
on  with  other  consonants  next  it.  Yet  P’s  contrive  to 
minister  to  grace  in  the  convivial  catch  of 

Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pink  eyne 


in  Julius  CcBsar.  In  two  other  songs  of  Shakespeare’s, 
when  they  are  sung  well,  to  the  right  tune,  a  perfectly 
placed  P  has  a  charming  trick  of  causing  a  tiny  check  or 
hang  in  the  rhythm. 


and 


Take,  O  take  those  lips  away, 


Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy. 


At  each  P  it  is  as  if  a  brook  came  to  a  stone  in  its  way, 
paused  for  an  instant,  and  then  broke  upon  it  and  flowed 
on;  perhaps  it  is  because  the  slowly  formed  labial  marks 
time,  as  it  were,  for  one  pace,  before  making  its  little 
explosion,  while  the  other  consonants  around  it  step 
straight  on. 

It  may  well  be  that  Swinburne  never  counted  up  all 
those  V’s  of  his,  nor  even  the  ripplesome  L’s  and  R’s 
that  he  crammed,  along  with  them,  into  the  line 


With  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain. 


As  for  Shakespeare,  we  do  not  quite  see  him  taking  the 
trouble.  And  yet  it  is  a  likely  field  enough  for  Shake¬ 
speare  cryptogrammatists  of  a  superior  order. 

M.O.I.A.  doth  sway  my  life. 

Is  nothing  to  be  made  of  that  as  a  “  key  ”  or  a  “  clue  ”  to 
Shakespeare’s  secret  preoccupation  with  this  letter-rigging 
business.^  Or  is  it  just,  as  Fabian  said  on  its  first  pub¬ 
lication,  “  a  fustian  riddle”? 


V 

See  how  I  wander.  Every  such  question  raises  another 
and  then  another,  as  sin  doth  lead  on  sin.  Consider  now, 
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in  the  slightest  dipping  way  the  possible  delights  and 
dangers  of  the  melody  of  prose. 

Some  years  ago  a  dramatic  critic  went  to  the  first  night 
of  a  prose  play.  At  least,  so  the  advertisements  said. 
What  he  found  himself  hearing,  as  soon  as  the  curtain 
went  up,  was  prose  of  this  sort : — 

Ah,  dear  plajrfellow,  then  your  hand  sought  mine ; 

We  wandered  in  the  woods,  and  as  we  sat. 

Beneath  the  summer  shade,  your  soft  cheek  pressed 
'Gainst  mine,  your  little  heart  beat  answer  to 
My  pulse,  the  while  we  stared  with  anxious  eyes 
To  see  the  fairies  dancing  in  their  rings. 

The  critic  demurred,  on  the  ground,  roughly  speaking, 
that  the  goods  were  not  of  the  nature  and  quality  adver¬ 
tised  by  the  vendor.  The  author  took  it  in  good  part, 
but  he  said  to  the  critic  :  “  Tm  sorry  you  don’t  like  rhythm 
in  prose.” 

That  almost  gravelled  the  critic.  How  was  he  to  explain, 
without  writing  a  book,  that  rhythmical  prose  and  metrical 
prose — which  is  verse — are  different  things.?  If  you  tell 
a  man  that  he  must  not  have  in  his  prose  complete  lines 
of  verse  he  can  truthfully  say :  “  Oh,  but  everyone  does 
now  and  then.  Not  to  mention  Dickens,  whose  funerals 
are  almost  as  metrical  as  Paradise  Lost,  you  can  scarcely 
read  a  page  of  any  English  writer  without  finding  at  least 
one  line  of  blank  verse.  There  was  one  from  your  own 
censorious  pen  a  moment  ago  :  ‘  The  author  took  it  in  good 

part,  but  he - .’  ”  If  you  admit  this  to  be  true,  but  say 

that  it  is  almost  impossible,  either  in  speech  or  writing, 
to  avoid  the  accidental  composition  of  an  occasional  line 
of  a  metre  so  simple  and  so  free  and  easy,  he  may  rejoin  : 
“  Well,  a  metre  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  classical  hexa¬ 
meter  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  So  what  about  the  complete 
hexameters  to  be  found  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Bible,  such  as  ‘Why  do  the  heathen  rage  and  the  people 
imagine  a  vain  thing  ?  ’  and  ‘  Husbands,  love  your  wives 
and  be  not  bitter  against  them  ’  ?  ” 

At  this  point  the  prose  purist’s  safest  plan  is  to  ask 
the  latitudinarian  to  produce  a  third  one  from  the  Bible 
if  he  can,  or  a  single  specimen  from  any  other  prose  classic 
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in  any  tongue,  except  Thucydides’  History,  in  which  two 
notoriously  scannable  hexameters  are  found.  Probably 
he  will  fall  back  on  the  more  advantageous  ground  of 
English  blank  verse,  and  refer  you,  for  instances  of  two, 
and  even  three  consecutive  lines  in  the  most  respectable 
prose  authors,  to  the  end  of  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  :  — 

The  days  when  they  had  clasped  their  little  hands 
In  love,  and  roamed  the  daisied  fields  together ; 

and  Ruskin’s  professedly  prose  description  of  the  facade 
of  St.  Mark’s  : 

Robed  to  the  feet  and  leaning  to  each  other 
Across  the  gates,  their  figures  indistinct 
Among  the  gleaming  of  the  golden  ground. 

Such  pleas  may  not  be  wholly  gainsaid.  And  yet  prose 
is  prose  and  verse  is  verse,  how'ever  much  of  the  work  of 
great  masters  of  prose  can  be  scanned,  and  however 
prosaic  Clough’s  Bothie  may  be.  Rare  exceptions  are 
not  rules ;  any  professional  writer  of  prose  soon  comes  to 
feel  that  when  he  flops  into  two  lines  of  blank  verse 
running  it  shows  he  is  tired  and  ought  to  knock  off  work 
for  the  day.  Anything  sentimental  in  a  prose  writer’s 
thought,  any  weak,  half-pressure  state  of  his  imagination, 
pushes  him  tow’ards  unconscious  versification  :  if  you  have 
to  look  at  many  bad  novels  you  find  that  a  writer  who  is 
attempting  a  higher  strain  of  elevation  or  pathos  than 
his  powers  can  compass  tends  to  drift  into  the  metre  of 
poetic  drama.  And  where  prose  is  best  of  all,  as  in  parts 
of  Goldsmith  and  Swift,  and  in  Shakespeare’s  prose 
letters,  it  heads  off  any  approach  of  formal  metre  with  a 
wary  persistence  that  cannot  be  accidental. 

Yet  such  prose  is  at  least  as  melodious  as  poetry : 

Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  all  miscarried,  my  creditors  grow  cruel, 
my  estate  is  very  low,  my  bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit ;  and  since,  in  paying 
it,  it  is  impossible  I  should  live,  all  debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  I, 
if  I  might  but  see  you  at  my  death.  Notwithstanding,  use  your  pleasure ; 
if  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter. 

There  the  rhythm  undulates  along  with  a  curious  gentle 
urgency :  its  modulation,  quite  apart  from  the  meaning  of 
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the  words,  goes  far  to  express  tenderness,  dignity  and 
resignation.  And  yet,  read  naturally,  it  never  quite  takes 
any  known  form  of  verse.  But  yet,  again,  its  music  is 
worked  out  from  the  same  units  or  components  as  is  the 
music  of  metre.  Like  fine  verse,  it  is  an  affair  of  stresses, 
and  of  spacings-out,  of  the  marshalling  of  more  and  of  less 
strongly  accented  syllables  into  an  order  which  somehow 
brings  beauty  to  pass.  You  can  trace  in  it  some  describ- 
able  rises  and  falls;  some  of  its  cadences  are  among  the 
ones  used  in  those  masterpieces  of  prose  harmony,  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  of  the  English  Church — 
themselves  derived  in  this  respect  from  the  Latin  prayers 
of  the  undivided  Church,  and,  quite  perceptibly,  from  such 
masters  of  the  Latin  of  the  prime  as  Cicero. 

Scholarship  has  analysed  to  some  slight  extent  this 
method  of  achieving  beauty :  certain  “  dying  ”  and  other 
“  falls,”  at  the  ends  of  resonant  sentences,  have  received 
names.  But  prose  rhythm  remains  immeasurably  less 
amenable  lo  formulation  and  definition  than  metre.  And 
so  it  is  more  difficult.  Though  a  poet  has  always  to  write 
with  certain  metrical  conditions  in  mind,  and  though  they 
are  hard,  still  they  do  help  to  make  his  task  finite;  at 
least  he  knows  when  he  has  achieved  conformity  to  them. 
Prose  is  more  exacting  because  you  never  know  when  you 
have  “  got  there  ” ;  you  might  go  on  trying  for  ever  to 
come  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  less  definable  aim. 

VI 

Here  we  are,  down  a  by-road  again,  when  we  meant  no 
more  than  to  point  it  out  as  a  place  where  writers,  whose 
intent  is  all  for  our  delight,  are  fond  of  loitering  and 
speculating.  They  like  to  probe  further  and  further  the 
aesthetic  values  of  syllables  and  letters,  stressed  or  un¬ 
stressed,  apart  from  the  obvious  sense  of  the  words  which 
they  help  to  compose.  As  modern  potters  interrogate  in 
their  laboratories  the  glazes  used  in  ancient  china,  so  do 
these  writers  seek  to  analyse  the  work  of  classic  writers, 
at  their  highest  strain  of  beauty,  in  the  hope  of  disengag¬ 
ing  new  clues  to  creatable  grace  and  pleasantness. 
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Of  the  coarser  results  of  this  minding  of  P’s  and  Q’s 
one  seems  to  see  a  specimen  in  the  popular  hymn ; — 

Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild. 

Look  on  me,  a  little  child, 

the  little  game  the  author  plays  with  his  jingling  J's  and 
M’s  in  the  first  line,  and  the  crude  alliteration  of  his  three 
L’s  in  the  second,  are  just  what  a  dull  man  might  take  to 
be  in  the  tradition  of  Milton’s 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs 
Married  to  immortal  verse, 

with  its  bewitching  chime  of  stressed  L’s  in  one  line  and 
of  M’s  in  the  next.  Done  with  a  more  subtle  ingenuity, 
like  Thackeray’s  exercises  in  the  technique  of  Goldsmith, 
Steele,  and  Addison,  or  Mr.  Kipling’s  adaptations  of  the 
workmanship  of  Border  ballads  and  Bret  Harte,  such 
reconstruction  may  be  genuine  creation  too ;  what  might  be 
taken  to  be  the  researches  of  a  Dryasdust  may  bring  new 
and  fresh  beauty  to  the  birth,  like  the  violets  from 
Ophelia’s  grave. 

Your  easy  reading,  Sheridan  said,  is  “damned  hard 
writing.”  If  a  book  moves  with  a  gliding,  mellifluous  or 
lightly  tripping  gait,  the  seeming  ease  is  almost  always 
elusive.  A  writer  who  is  really  swift  and  copious,  like 
Henry  James,  leaves  much  of  the  simplification,  the 
planing  and  burnishing  to  be  done  by  the  perspiring  brain 
of  the  reader.  So  the  hardest  reading  has  often  been  the 
easiest  writing.  It  is  much  easier  to  write  such  sentences  as 
“  There  was  never  a  mistake  for  you  that  he  could  leave 
unmade,  nor  a  conviction  of  his  impossibility  in  you  that 
he  could  approach  you  without  strengthening,”  than  a 
sentence  like  “  He  came  ever  in  the  rearward  of  the 
fashion  and  sung  those  tunes  to  the  overscutched  hus¬ 
wives  that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle  and  swore  they 
were  his  fancies  or  his  good-nights  .  .  .  and  now  has  he 
land  and  beefs.”  The  former  sentence  is  still  in  the 
rough ;  it  is  only  at  the  stage  of  semi-raw  material  for  the 
writer’s  craft.  Grammatically,  logically,  it  is  defensible, 
as  is  the  language  of  leases  and  conveyances.  You  can 
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make  it  out  if  you  try.  It  is  what  might  have  come  into 
the  head  of  a  Goldsmith  or  Lamb  as  something  that  he 
might  turn  into  literature.  In  the  other  sentences  this 
transformation  has  been  made.  The  words  have  been 
picked,  sifted  clean,  and  put  into  tune;  they  have  taken 
on  colour;  abstract  description  has  become  incarnate  in 
sensuous  images;  the  great  escape  has  been  made  from 
mere  intellectualism,  with  its  universals  and  essences,  to 
concrete  particulars,  the  smell  of  human  breath,  the  sound 
of  voices,  the  stir  of  living.  To  do  all  this  is  work,  work 
intoxicantly  delightful  to  the  right  man  for  it,  but  still 
work,  shouldered  by  the  writer  and  not  left  to  the  reader 
to  plug  away  at,  if  he  can  and  will.  A  writer  who 
shoulders  it  with  a  will  may  be,  like  Stevenson,  no  great 
things  as  a  man,  or  a  philosopher.  But  if  he  have  wit  and 
some  skill  at  his  trade  he  will  be  kindly  regarded  by 
readers;  much  will  be  forgiven  him — washy  sentiment, 
commonplace  thought,  want  of  structure  in  the  larger 
sense — just  because  he  does  not  take  it  on  himself  to  serve 
up  his  salads  without  any  attempt  at  a  dressing. 


AN  IRISH  ULYSSES 
The  Hades  Episode 

By  Stuart  Gilbert 


Few  works  of  outstanding  literary  importance  have 
suffered  so  much  from  misunderstanding  of  their  subject- 
matter  and  misconception  of  the  author’s  intentions  as  the 
Ulysses  of  James  Joyce. ‘  When  Ulysses  appeared  it  was 
censured  by  many  critics,  welcomed  by  young  iconoclasts, 
as  the  manifesto  of  modern  nonconformity  with  tradition, 
a  masterpiece  of  incoherence  and  of  that  exploitation  of 
the  “  subconscious  ”  which  is  the  keynote  of  much 
contemporary  literature.  It  is  natural,  indeed,  that, 
after  a  first,  even  a  second,  reading  of  Ulysses  the 
genera]  impression  left  in  the  reader’s  mind  should  be 
one  of  chaos  realistically  portrayed.  But  a  careful  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  general  plan  of  the  work,  and,  above  all,  of 
the  relations  of  the  parts  to  each  other  and  within  them¬ 
selves,  cannot  but  reveal  a  latent  unity,  a  rhythm  which 
unites  the  apparently  disjecta  merhbra  in  a  formal  inter¬ 
dependence  as  precise  as  that  of  a  classical  fugue.  Ulysses, 
in  fact,  on  close  inspection  proves  to  be  a  classical  work, 
composed  and  executed  according  to  a  rule  of  design  and 
discipline  of  almost  scientific  precision.  In  an  earlier 
autobiographic  novel  {A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young 
Man)  James  Joyce,  through  the  mouth  of  the  young  prot¬ 
agonist,  Stephen  Dedalus,  defines  the  qualities  which,  in 
his  view,  give  aesthetic  beauty  to  a  work  of  art. 

“  It  awakens,  or  ought  to  awaken,  or  induces,  or  ought  to  induce,  an 
aesthetic  stasis,  an  ideal  pity  or  an  ideal  terror,  a  stasis  called  forth,  pro¬ 
longed  and  at  last  dissolved  by  what  I  call  the  rhythm  of  beauty.” 

”  What  is  that  exactly?  ”  asked  Lynch. 

“Rhythm,”  said  Stephen,  “is  the  first  formal  aesthetic  relation  of 
part  to  part  in  any  aesthetic  whole  or  of  an  aesthetic  whole  to  its  part  or 
parts  or  of  any  part  to  the  aesthetic  whole  of  which  it  is  part.” 

It  will  be  observed  that,  for  Stephen  Dedalus,  beauty 
implies  not  only  rhythm  but  a  stasis.  “  The  feelings 

(i)  It  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  that  the  first  published  work  of 
Joyce,  an  essay  on  Ibsen’s  New  Drama,  appeared  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review  for  April,  1900.  Mr.  Joyce  was  then  only  eighteen. 
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excited  by  improper  art  are  kinetic — desire  or  loathing. 
Desire  urges  us  to  possess,  to  go  to  something;  loathing 
urges  us  to  abandon,  to  go  from  something.  The  arts 
which  excite  them,  pornographical  or  didactic,  are  there¬ 
fore  improper  arts.  The  aesthetic  emotion  is  therefore 
static.  The  mind  is  arrested  and  raised  above  desire  and 
loathing.” 

We  have  in  this  passage  of  the  Portrait,  stated  with 
Aristotelean  precision,  the  aesthetic  theory  of  Ulysses. 
The  art  which  inspired  it  was  neither  pornographical  nor 
didactic,  and  those  parts  of  the  work  which  seem  “obscene,” 
either  in  the  thoughts  described  or  the  language  employed, 
excite,  or  should  excite,  in  the  reader  no  kinetic  emotion, 
desire  or  loathing.  Ulysses  is  like  a  great  net  let  down 
upon  the  life  of  a  microcosmic  city-state,  Dublin,  wherein 
lie  captured  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  minds. 
Nothing  in  the  take  is,  for  the  author  of  Ulysses,  common 
or  unclean,  for  he  sees  the  protean  manifold  of  phenomena 
bound  together  by  the  rhythm  of  universal  law,  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Hermetic  precept :  That  which  is  above  is  as 
that  which  is  below  and  that  which  is  below  is  as  that 
which  is  above.  He  has  that  vision  which  discovers  “  the 
World  in  a  Grain  of  Sand,”  the  epic  of  mankind  in  a 
Dublin  day,  and,  like  Blake,  admits  no  hierarchy  of 
values,  for  “  everything  that  lives  is  holy.” 

Dans  une  mart  d’insecte  on  voit  tons  les  disastres, 

Un  rond  d’azur  suffit  pour  voir  passer  les  astres.^ 

Ulysses  is  the  record  of  a  day  in  the  life  of  a  certain 
Mr.  Bloom,  a  man  no  longer  young,  of  Jewish-Hun- 
garian  origin,  who  is  at  the  time  of  the  narrative,  June  i6th, 
1904,  an  advertisement-canvasser  in  a  small  way.  The 
hook  opens  with  a  short  prelude  {cf.,  the  T elemachia  of 
the  Odyssey)  describing  the  morning  of  young  Stephen 
Dedalus,  the  hero  of  the  Portrait,  and  serving  as  a  bridge- 
work  between  the  Portrait  and  Ulysses.  Stephen  is  of  Irish 
stock,  but  in  the  course  of  the  eighteen  “  books,”  or  epi¬ 
sodes,  of  Ulysses  we  find  that  there  exists  between  this 
young  Jesuit-trained  intellectual  and  the  matter-of-fact  Jew, 

(1)  Rostand,  Chantecler. 
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Uhomme  moyen  sensuel,  a  spiritual  relation  whereby  each 
is  the  complement  of  the  other;  indeed,  Mr.  Bloom 
(Ulysses)  appears  to  be  in  some  respects  the  spiritual 
father  of  Stephen-Telemachus  (as,  in  a  sense — notably 
the  religious — the  East  is  eternally  parent  of  the  West). 
With  the  fourth  episode  we  make  Mr.  Bloom’s  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  thereafter  follow  him  through  his  day’s  wander¬ 
ings  about  Dublin,  visiting  with  him  the  Freeman  office, 
various  restaurants- and  bars,  a  cabman’s  shelter,  the  city 
night-town  and  many  other  Dublin  byways. 

There  are  a  number  of  themes  or  leit-motifs  which  per¬ 
sistently  recur  in  the  long  record  of  Mr.  Bloom’s  day. 
Amongst  the  more  significant  are  allusions  to  metem¬ 
psychosis  and  to  the  omphalos,  a  symbol  of  the  continuity 
of  human  life.  These  motifs  are  often  introduced  in  a 
grotesque  or  ironical  context,  and  it  is  one  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  understanding  Mr.  Joyce’s  work  that  he  should 
have  woven  Ariadne’s  thread,  the  clue  to  the  Daedalian 
labyrinth  of  Ulysses,  into  a  motley  of  mocking  humour  or 
outrageous  realism.  Much  of  the  work  seems  a  merely 
meticulous  study  of  the  commonplace,  and  its  clues  seem 
buried  beneath  a  rubble  of  detail.  But  this  is  exactly 
how  the  world  appears  to  some  Western  thinkers,  as  an 
unco-ordinated  heap  of  meaningless  accidents.  Ex  oriente 
lux',  such  co-ordination  as  we  know,  religious  or  esoteric, 
is  our  heritage  from  the  East;  and,  of  the  various  systems 
by  which  Eastern  thinkers  have  sought  to  meet  that  desire 
for  eschatological  certainties  which  the  dusty  answers  of 
science  so  little  satisfy,  the  most  acceptable  is,  perhaps, 
the  doctrine  of  Karma  and  reincarnation.  In  this  view 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  irrelevant  accident ;  the  law  of 
causation  (Karma)  obtains  throughout,  and  all  things  work 
together  towards  a  perfection  of  being  and  understanding. 
In  Ulysses,  as  in  the  macrocosm,  the  facts  are  disposed  in 
superficial  confusion,  a  puzzle  for  us  to  assemble.  But, 
in  reality,  the  parts,  and  the  parts  of  the  parts,  interlock, 
and  all  that  is  needed  to  understand  the  picture  is  a  syn 
thetic  effort  of  memory  and  observation. 

Less  esoteric  and  more  congenial,  perhaps,  to  Western 
minds  is  the  hypothesis  of  the  Italian  philosopher  Vico, 
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whose  influence  on  Mr.  Joyce’s  thought  is  at  its  clearest 
in  his  latest  work,  provisionally  named  Work  in  Progress. 
Vico  held  that  there  is  a  recurrent  cycle  in  human  pro¬ 
gress  as  determinable  as  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 
National  heroes  were  for  him  not  prodigies  born  out  of 
their  due  time,  but  the  embodiment  of  actual  tendencies 
of  the  nations  to  which  they  belonged;  they  were  led 
rather  than  leaders.  As  the  past  renews  itself  and  civilisa¬ 
tions  rise  and  wane,  the  figures  of  antiquity  will,  muiatis 
mutandis,  be  reproduced.  It  does  not  follow,  of  course, 
that  each  avatar  of  a  hero  of  the  past  will  attain  equal 
eminence.  As  the  cycle  of  history  turns,  the  light  of  fame 
will  touch  now  one,  now  another  facet  of  the  sphere.  But 
there  will  always  be  a  reproduction,  a  recall  of  some  set 
of  circumstances  which  have  before  existed,  and  of  those 
personalities  which,  in  a  remote  past,  expressed,  better 
than  their  fellows,  the  spirit  of  their  age. 

Starting  from  these  premises,  which  are  only  hinted  at, 
never  posited  in  so  many  words  in  Ulysses,  we  may  deduce 
some  of  the  reasons  which  led  its  author  to  recall  in  his 
narrative  a  Mediterranean  civilisation  three  thousand 
years  and  more  precedent  to  Mr.  Bloom’s  Odyssey  through 
the  ways  of  Dublin.  Further,  the  apparent  “  realism  ”  of 
Ulysses  is  not  without  Homeric  authority.  Strabo  tells 
us  that  “  if  Homer  could  describe  exactly  the  lands  of 
both  the  Outer  and  Inner  Seas  it  was  because  he  had 
acquired  his  knowledge  from  the  Phoenicians;  they  were 
his  instructors.”  Again,  Homer’s  narrative  “  is  based  on 
historic  sources ;  a  vain  teratology,  built  from  fables,  would 
be  contrary  to  the  Homeric  spirit.”  Homer,  it  seems,  in¬ 
vented  little  or  nothing;  he  merely  arranged  details  given 
him  in  the  narratives  of  Phoenician  travellers  or  their 
“  Mirrors  of  the  Sea  ”  according  to  the  Hellenic  principles 
of  anthropomorphism  and  symmetry.  “  From  a  series  of 
sketches  he  composes  a  picture,  and  this  picture  is  an 
accurate  copy  of  nature,  though  some  parts  of  it  are  left 
in  shadow  and  others  placed  in  a  high  light.  The  picture 
is  complete;  the  poet  omits  none  of  the  facts  which  the 
records  have  described  to  him.”*  James  Joyce’s  picture  of 

(i)  Victor  B6rard,  Les  Phiniciens  et  I’Odyssie,  Tome  I,  p.  583. 
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Dublin  life  was  composed,  if  for  “  records  ”  be  substituted 
“  the  author’s  memory,”  exactly  in  this  manner,  and  its 
motifs^  like  Homer’s,  are  of  Eastern  provenance. 

If,  therefore,  Ulysses  seems  to  develop  the  methods  of 
realism  a  ouirancey  combining  with  these  a  symbolism  and, 
in  places,  an  anthropomorphism  which  seem  at  first  sight 
incongruous,  we  may  find  Homeric  precedent  for  such  a 
treatment  of  the  subject-matter,  and  it  is  in  keeping  that 
several  of  the  personages  appearing  in  Hades  (the  sixth 
episode  of  Ulysses),  Father  Coffey  and  the  Caretaker, 
John  O’Connell,  for  instance,  were  real  Dublin  characters 
of  the  time.  Thus,  too,  the  Jew,  Mr.  Bloom  (who  began 
life  as  a  commercial  traveller),  has  his  prototype  in  the 
hero  of  the  Odyssey,  who,  despite  a  Greek  name  and 
aspect,  may  be  identified  with  some  wily  Phoenician  rover 
who,  travelling  for  commerce  or  adventure,  wandered  far 
over  the  wine-dark  sea.  It  should  be  noted  that  no  mere 
parody  of  Homer  is  to  be  looked  for  in  Ulysses',  history 
does  not  mock  itself  by  its  cyclical  recurrence,  and  the 
Ego  newly  reincarnated,  for  all  the  modernity  of  its 
trappings,  is  in  no  sense  a  parody  of  that  soul  which  may 
have  quitted  its  earlier  tenement  in  a  far  country  long  ago. 

The  episode  of  the  Odyssey,  which  describes  the  visit  of 
Odysseus  to  the  infernal  region,  generally  known  as  the 
Nekuia,  is  more  properly  a  N ekuomanieia,  an  evocation 
of  the  shades,  like  the  calling  up  of  Samuel  by  the  witch 
of  Endor  or  that  of  Melissa  by  Periander’s  envoys.' 
Odysseus  made  this  journey  at  Circe’s  behest  to  consult 
the  seer  Teiresias.  Elpenor,  his  youngest  comrade,  who 
was  lying  “  heavy  with  wine  ”  on  Circe’s  roof,  “  minded 
him  not  to  descend  again  by  way  of  the  tall  ladder,  but 
fell  right  down  from  the  roof  and  his  neck  was  broken  off 
from  the  spine,  and  his  spirit  went  down  to  the  house  of 
Hades.”  The  first  shade  to  accost  Odysseus  was  that  of 
Elpenor,  who  bade  him  return  to  Circe’s  isle  and  give 
his  comrade’s  body  due  burial.  Anon  came  the  soul  of 
Teiresias,  who  prophesied  to  him  the  manner  of  his  re¬ 
turn,  and,  in  occult  terms,  his  end — “  a  death  that  shall 
come  from  the  sea.”  Odysseus  had  sight  also  of  the  souls 


(i)  Herodotus,  V. 
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in  torment,  Tantalus,  Sisyphus,  and  of  his  fallen  com¬ 
rades,  Achilles,  Ajax,  Agamemnon.  At  last  “the  myriad 
tribes  of  the  dead  thronged  up  together  with  wondrous 
clamour,  and  pale  fear  gat  hold  of  Odysseus  ” ;  he  hastily 
embarked,  and  the  flood  bore  his  ship  swiftly  down  the 
river  Oceanus,  away  from  the  house  of  the  dead. 

What  is,  apparently,  the  Hades  episode  in  Ulysses} 

On  the  face  of  it,  one  would  say,  a  realistically  modern 
and  ironic  description  of  the  funeral  of  a  commonplace 
Dubliner,  one  Patrick  Dignam,  “  a  comical  little  teetotum 
always  stuck  up  in  some  pub  corner,”  as  Mrs.  Bloom 
describes  him.  Most  of  the  happenings  at  the  funeral  we 
see  through  the  observant  eyes  of  Mr.  Bloom,  whose 
unspoken  monologue  on  the  ritual  of  interment  and  the 
sights  of  the  graveyard,  recorded  in  all  its  snappy 
modernity,  gives  a  macabre  humour  to  the  scene. 

They  halted  by  the  bier  and  the  priest  began  to  read  out  of  his  book 
with  a  fluent  croak  .  .  . 

Non  intres  in  judicium  cum  servo  tuo,  Domine. 

Makes  them  feel  more  important  to  be  prayed  over  in  Latin.  Requiem 
mass.  Crape  weepers.  Black-edged  notepaper.  Your  name  is  on  the 
altar  list.  ... 

The  priest  took  a  stick  with  a  knob  at  the  end  of  it  out  of  the  boy’s 
bucket  and  shook  it  over  the  coffin.  Then  he  walked  to  the  other  end 
and  shook  it  again.  Then  he  came  back  and  put  it  back  in  the  bucket. 
As  you  were  before  you  rested.  It's  all  written  down ;  he  has  to  do  it. 

Et  ne  nos  inducas  in  tentationem.  .  .  . 

Holy  water  that  was,  I  expect.  Shaking  sleep  out  of  it.  He  must 
be  fed  up  with  that  job,  shaking  that  thing  over  all  the  corpses  they 
trot  up. 

[Mr,  Bloom  here  unwittingly  recalls  the  infernal  river 
of  oblivion,  “sleep-water”  of  Lethe.] 

The  scene  of  the  interment  illustrates  the  curious  mental 
plasticity  of  Mr.  Bloom,  whose  reveries,  their  surface  vul¬ 
garity  notwithstanding,  often  seem  imbued  with  the 
exasperated  sensitivity  of  clairvoyance.  If  there  be  any 
minds  capable  of  recalling  their  past  existences,  it  is  surely 
in  such  as  Mr.  Bloom’s  that  we  may  expect  to  find  some 
faint-flickering  memory  of  their  other  lives,  passed  in  a  far 
country  long  ago. 

The  coffin  dived  out  of  sight,  eased  down  by  the  men  straddled  on 
the  grave  trestles.  They  struggled  up  and  out;  and  all  uncovered. 
Twenty. 
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Pause. 

If  we  were  all  suddenly  somebody  else. 

Far  away  a  donkey  brayed.  Rain.  No  such  ass.  Never  see  a  dead 
one,  they  say.  Shame  of  death.  They  hide.  Also  poor  papa  went  away. 

Gentle  sweet  air  blew  round  the  bared  heads  in  a  whisper.  Whisper. 
The  boy  by  the  gravehead  held  his  wreath  with  both  hands,  staring 
quietly  into  the  black  open  space.  .  .  . 

Does  he  ever  think  of  the  hole  waiting  for  himself?  They  say  you  do 
when  you  shiver  in  the  sun.  Someone  walking  over  it.  Callboy's  warn¬ 
ing.  Near  you.  .  . 

The  closing  scene  is  surely  Homeric  in  its  simple  direct¬ 
ness,  and,  as  I  shall  show,  contains  a  specific  recall  of 
Homer’s  Nekuia. 

As  Mr.  Bloom  is  leaving  the  cemetery  he  encounters 
the  solicitor,  Menton,  who  has  never  forgiven  him  a  trivial 
triumph. 

Got  his  rag  out  that  evening  on  the  bowling  green  because  I  sailed 
inside  him.  Pure  fluke  of  mine :  the  bias.  .  .  .  Got  a  dinge  in  the  side  of 
his  hat.  Carriage  probably. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,”  Mr.  Bloom  said  beside  them. 

They  stopped. 

“Your  hat  is  a  little  crushed,”  Mr.  Bloom  said,  pointing. 

John  Henry  Menton  stared  at  him  for  an  instant  without  moving. 

“There,”  Martin  Cunningham  helped,  pointing  also. 

John  Henry  Menton  took  off  his  hat,  budged  out  the  dinge  and 
smoothed  the  nap  with  care  on  his  coat-sleeve.  He  clapped  the  hat  on 
his  head  again. 

“It's  all  right  now,”  Martin  Cunningham  said. 

John  Henry  Menton  jerked  his  head  down  in  acknowledgment. 

"Thank  you,”  he  said  shortly.  .  .  . 

Oyster  eyes.  Never  mind.  Be  sorry  after  perhaps  when  it  dawns  on 
him.  Get  the  pull  over  him  that  way. 

Thank  you.  How  grand  we  are  this  morning. 

The  Hades  episode  offers  numerous  illustrations  of  the 
various  methods — symbolical,  literal,  etymological,  tech¬ 
nical — by  which  Mr.  Joyce  recalls  his  Homeric  paradigm. 
Thus  the  four  rivers  of  Hades  have  their  counterpart  in 
the  Liffey,  Dodder  and  the  Grand  and  Royal  Canals  of 
Dublin.  Patrick  Dignam,  deceased,  is  an  avatar  of 
Elpenor.  The  end  of  Dignam  was  equally  sudden,  and 
due,  like  Elpenor’s,  to  intemperance.  There  is  an  uncon¬ 
scious  allusion  to  Elpenor’s  name  in  Mr.  Bloom’s  reflexion 
a  frofos  of  Dignam  :  “  Blazing  face  :  redhot.  Too  much 
John  Barleycorn.”  The  name  El-fenor  is  derived  from  a 
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Semitic  root  which  means  “the  blazing-face.’*  The  first 
shade  met  by  Odysseus  was  that  of  Elpenor.  “At  the 
sight  of  him  I  wept  and  had  compassion  on  him ;  and  utter¬ 
ing  my  voice  spake  to  him  winged  words  :  ‘  Elpenor,  how 
hast  thou  come  beneath  the  darkness  and  the  shadow? 
Thou  hast  come  fleeter  on  foot  than  I  in  my  black  ship  !  ’  ” 
Thus  Bloom,  watching  the  coffin  descend  from  the  hearse, 
soliloquises  :  “  Coffin  now.  Got  here  before  us,  dead  as  he 
is,”  and,  later,  at  the  mortuary  chapel,  “always  in  front 
of  us.” 

Martin  Cunningham,  one  of  the  mourners,  is  doomed  to 
the  labour  of  a  Sisyphus,  “pressing  a  monstrous  stone 
with  hands  and  feet,  striving  to  roll  it  towards  the  brow  of 
a  hill.  But  oft  as  he  was  about  to  hurl  it  over  the  top, 
the  weight  would  drive  him  back,  so  again  to  the  plain 
rolled  the  stone,  the  pitiless  thing.”  The  “  pitiless  thing  ” 
for  Cunningham  is  “  that  awful  drunkard  of  a  wife  of  his. 
Setting  up  house  for  her  time  after  time  and  then  pawning 
the  furniture  on  him  every  Saturday  almost.  Wear  out  the 
heart  of  a  stone,  that.  Leading  him  the  life  of  the  damned. 
Monday  morning  start  afresh.  Shoulder  to  the  wheel.” 
(The  last  words  are,  perhaps,  also  an  evocation  of  the 
doom  of  Ixion.)  The  hopeless  toil  of  the  Danaids  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  never-ending  troubles  of  an  old  tramp. 
“On  the  curbstone  before  Jimmy  Geary  the  sexton’s,  an 
old  tramp  sat,  grumbling,  emptying  the  dirt  and  stones 
out  of  his  huge  dustbrown  yawning  boot.  After  life’s 
journey.” 

Father  Coffey,  the  priest,  wears  the  mask  of  Cerberus. 
“  I  knew  his  name  was  like  a  coffin.  Dominenamine. 
Bully  about  the  muzzle  he  looks.  Bosses  the  show.  Mus¬ 
cular  Christian.  Woe  betide  anyone  that  looks  crooked  at 
him  :  priest.  Thou  art  Peter.  Burst  sideways  like  a  sheep 
in  clover  Dedalus  says  he  will.  With  a  belly  on  him  like 
a  poisoned  pup.”  There  is  another,  more  direct,  allusion 
to  Cerberus  (whose  name  Mr.  Bloom  cannot  recall)  in  his 
comment  on  a  hawker’s  barrow  of  cakes  at  the  entrance  to 
the  graveyard.  “  Simnel  cakes  those  are,  stuck  together  • 
cakes  for  the  dead.  Dogbiscuits.  Who  ate  them  ?  ” 

The  caretaker,  John  O’Connell,  personifies  Hades  him- 
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self ;  he  was  a  well-known  Dublin  character,  of  a  longevity 
worthy  of  his  prototype.  All  the  mourners  make  a  point 
of  speaking  well  of  him — an  echo  of  the  Euripidean 
eulogy  of  Hades  and  such  euphemisms  as  the  designation 
of  the  Eumenides,  la  veuve  for  the  guillotine  and  so  forth. 
“  Quietly,  sure  of  his  ground  he  traversed  the  dismal 
fields.”  There  is  an  epic  turn  in  this  phrase,  a  recall  of 
“  the  dank  house  of  Hades,”  and  the  misty  Cimmerian 
twilight.  Mr.  Bloom  remembers  with  surprise  that  John 
O’Connell  is  a  married  man.  “Wonder  how  he  had  the 
gumption  to  propose  to  any  girl.  Come  out  and  live  in  the 
graveyard.  It  might  thrill  her  first.  .  .  .  Daniel 
O’Connell  must  be  a  descendant  1  suppose  who  is  this 
used  to  say  he  was  a  queer  breedy  man  great  catholic  all 
the  same  like  a  big  giant  in  the  dark.”  To  Mr.  Bloom  the 
“gumption”  which  got  John  O’Connell  his  wife  was,  per¬ 
haps,  not  unlike  that  which  won  Proserpine  for  her  dark 
lord,  most  “catholic”  of  all  the  gods;  but  awe  of  Hades 
has  stayed  the  candour  normal  to  his  silent  monologue. 

The  mourners  pass  the  monuments  of  Daniel  O’Connell 
and  Parnell,  shades  of  Heracles  and  Agamemnon.  The 
latter  hero,  like  Parnell,  came  to  his  end  through  a  woman; 
“  there  is  no  more  faith  in  women.”  When  Odysseus  had 
greeted  these  and  other  heroes,  “the  soul  of  Ajax  stood 
apart,  being  still  angry  for  the  victory  wherein  I  prevailed 
against  him,  in  the  suit  by  the  ships  concerning  the  arms 
of  Achilles.  Would  that  I  had  never  won  such  a  prize.” 
The  attitude  of  John  Henry  Menton  and  the  encounter  on 
the  bowling  green  recall  the  aloofness  of  Ajax,  who,  like 
Menton,  requited  a  proffered  service  with  a  snub  and 
passed  “  grandly  ”  on. 

The  incident  of  the  man  in  the  macintosh  (who  reappears 
several  times,  always  incognito  and  mysterious,  in  the 
course  of  Ulysses)  offers  interesting  possibilities  of 
Joycean  interpretation  in  the  light  of  Homeric  precedent. 
When  the  gravediggers  are  about  to  lower  the  coffin  to  its 
resting-place  Mr.  Bloom,  looking  round,  wonders  :  “  Now 
who  is  that  lankylooking  galoot  over  there  in  the  macin¬ 
tosh?  Now  who  is  he  I’d  like  to  know?  Now  I’d  give  a 
trifle  to  know  who  he  is.  Always  someone  turns  up  you 
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never  dreamt  of.  A  fellow  could  live  on  his  lonesome  all 
his  life.  Yes  he  could.  Still  he’d  have  to  get  someone 
to  sod  him  after  he  died.  .  .  .”  When  the  ceremony  ends, 
Hynes,  a  reporter,  makes  his  round,  recording  the  names 
of  those  present. 

“And  tell  us,”  Hynes  said,  “do  you  know  that  fellow  in  the — the — 
fellow  was  over  there  in  the  ...” 

He  looked  around. 

“Macintosh.  Yes,  I  saw  him.  Where  is  he  now?  ” 

“M'Intosh,”  Hynes  said,  scribbling.  “I  don’t  know  who  he  is.  Is 
that  his  name?  ” 

He  moved  away,  looking  about  him. 

“No,”  Mr.  Bloom  began,  turning  and  stopping.  "I  say,  Hynes!  ” 

Didn’t  hear.  What?  Where  has  he  disappeared  to?  Not  a  sign. 
Well,  of  all  the  .  .  .  Has  anybody  here  seen?  Kay  ee  double  ell.  Be¬ 
come  invisible.  Good  Lord,  what  became  of  him? 

There  is  something  uncanny  about  this  Burberry’s 
dummy  dubbed  MTntosh,  the  thirteenth  mourner,  one  of 
those  ominous  and  more-than-unnecessary  personages  one 
sometimes  meets  in  an  Ibsen  play — Gregers  Werle  in  The 
Wild  Duck,  for  instance,  whose  destiny  it  was  “  to  be  the 
thirteenth  at  table.” 

In  Homer’s  N  ekuia  there  is  a  curious  passage, 
unusually  ambiguous  for  the  Odyssey,  dealing  with  the 
Melampus  legend  {Odyssey  XI,  281-298).  This  passage, 
suspected  to  be  an  interpolation,  seems  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  lead  up  to  the  longer  digression  in  the  fifteenth 
book  (corresponding  to  the  Eumaeus  episode  in  Ulysses, 
where  there  is  further  mention  of  “  MTntosh  ”),  relating 
to  Theoclymenos.  Telemachus  is  about  to  embark  from 
Pylos,  on  his  way  back  to  Ithaca,  where  he  is  destined  to 
meet  his  father  at  Eumaeus’  hut.  “  Thus  he  was  busy 
thereat  and  praying  and  making  burnt-offering  to  Athene, 
by  the  stern  of  the  ship,  when  a  man  came  nigh  him,  a 
stranger,  that  had  slain  his  man  and  turned  outlaw  from 
Argos.  He  was  a  soothsayer,  and  by  his  lineage  he  came 
of  Melampus.  .  .  .”  There  follows  a  lengthy  genealogy 
tracing  the  descent  of  Polypheides  from  Melampus,  con¬ 
cluding  :  “  Apollo  made  the  high-souled  Polypheides  a 
seer  far  the  chief  of  human  kind.  This  man’s  son  it  was, 
Theoclymenos  by  name,  that  now  drew  nigh  and  stood 
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by  Telemachus.”  The  speculations  of  M.  Berard*  as  to 
why  this  irrelevant  personage  is  introduced  and  his  line¬ 
age  traced  at  such  length  are  pertinent  to  the 
MTntosh  “  mystery.”  “  Here,  as  elsewhere,  an  interpola¬ 
tion  is  enclosed  at  both  ends  by  the  same  line”  (thus  the 
MTntosh  “interpolation”  is  preceded  by  “burying  him. 
We  come  to  bury  Caesar,”  and  followed  by  the  words 
“Only  man  buries.  .  .  Bury  the  dead”);  “the  relevance 
of  this  passage  is  of  the  slightest  when  the  part  played  by 
this  Theoclymenos  in  the  Odyssey  is  considered.  This 
famous  seer,  whose  genealogy  is  given  us  in  thirty  almost 
incomprehensible  verses,  must  have  been  associated  (in 
some  legend  which  has  not  survived)  with  the  later  life  of 
Odysseus  or  Telemachus.”  A  mystery  surrounds  the 
movements  of  Theoclymenos  after  his  arrival  at  Ithaca. 
The  suitors  discuss  where  Odysseus  is  to  sleep;  Theo¬ 
clymenos  they  seem  to  ignore.  “Where  did  he  sleep 
that  night?  It  is  unlike  Homer  thus  to  abandon  one  of 
his  characters  without  having  assured  him  bed  and  shelter.” 
Yet  next  day  he  reappears  when  the  slaughter  of  the 
suitors  is  about  to  begin.  .  .  .  There  is  a  strangely  modern 
touch  about  this  Mystery  Man  from  Pylos,  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man  of  to-day  would  “  feature  ”  him.  Indeed,  MTntosh- 
Theoclymenos  is  always  with  us;  he  is  the  hunchback  one 
never  fails  to  see  in  the  left-hand  corner  seat  of  the  front 
row  of  the  gallery  on  every  first  night,  the  bearded  Russian 
priest  who  never  misses  an  international  football  match, 
that  old  woman  in  a  moleskin  coat  with  a  packet  of  pepper¬ 
mint  lozenges  who  is  always  in  evidence  in  the  Nisi  Prius 
Court  when  mixed  cases  of  equity  are  being  heard.  The 
etat  civil  of  such  queer  fish  is  written  on  their  shells,  as,  to 
the  Romans,  Ibsen,  when  living  in  their  city,  was  merely 
the  Cappellone — the  fellow  with  the  big  hat. 

The  ambiguous  prophecy  of  Teiresias  is  recalled  by  a 
mention  of  Robert  Emmet,  the  Nationalist  leader,  the 
full  text  of  whose  famous  “  last  words  ”  is  cited  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  episode ;  “  When  my  country  takes  her  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earthy  then  and  not  till  then  let 
my  epitaph  be  written :  I  Have  Done.”  The  equivoca¬ 
tion  of  that  utterance  lies,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that, 
(i)  L’Odyssde.  Tome  III,  p.  70. 
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assuming  that  Emmet  had  the  normal  desire  for  longevity, 
he  was,  in  reality,  impetrating  the  long  postponement  of 
Ireland’s  freedom — a  double-edged  postulate  like  the 
oracle’s  Ibis  redibis  nunquam  in  bello  feribis,  and  akin  to 
the  strange  rigmarole  about  a  wayfarer  who  takes  an  oar  for 
a  winnowing-fan  and  death  that  shall  come  from  the  sea 
which  the  Theban  seer  rendered  to  Odysseus. 

It  may  be  of  interest  if,  before  concluding  this  study, 
I  indicate  briefly  certain  technical  devices,  other  than 
Homeric  recalls,  employed  by  Mr.  Joyce  in  this  episode. 
Each  episode  of  Ulysses  has  its  own  “  technic, its  symbol, 
its  appropriate  colour  (as  in  Catholic  ceremonial),  and  is 
related  to  a  specific  organ  of  the  body.  The  “  technic  ” 
of  the  Hades  episode  is  “  incnbism”  a  rhythmically  re¬ 
current  use  of  ideas  which  create  a  feeling  of  oppression 
and  a  mortuary  atmosphere  at  least  as  intense  as  that 
in  the  Homeric  picture  of  the  “  dank  house  of  Hades  ”  or 
the  Gravediggers’  Scene  in  Hamlet.  The  air  presses 
down  upon  the  mourners ;  the  very  earth  seems  to  open  in 
fissures  to  receive  them.  “  The  carriage,  passing  the  open 
drains  and  mounds  of  ripped-up  roadway  before  the  tene¬ 
ment  houses,  lurched  round  the  corner.”  The  tramp’s 
huge  boot  “  yawns  ”  as  he  empties  the  dirt  out  of  it. 
“They  follow :  dropping  into  a  hole  one  after  the  other.” 
Mr.  Bloom  recalls  his  father’s  suicide.  “  Thought  he  was 
asleep  at  first.  Then  saw  yellow  streaks  on  his  face. 
Had  slipped  dowm  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.”  He  pictures 
his  ow'n  death. 

Well,  it  is  a  long  rest.  Feel  no  more.  It’s  the  moment  you  feel. 
Must  be  damned  unpleasant.  Can’t  believe  it  at  first.  Mistake  must 
be:  someone  else.  Try  the  house  opposite.  Wait,  I  wanted  to.  I 
haven’t  yet.  Then  darkened  death-chamber.  Light  they  want.  Whis¬ 
pering  round  you.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  priest?  Then  rambling  and 
wandering.  Delirium  all  you  hid  all  your  life.  The  death  struggle.  His 
sleep  is  not  natural.  Press  his  lower  eyelid.  Watching  is  his  nose 
pointed  is  his  jaw  sinking  are  the  soles  of  his  feet  yellow.  Pull  the 
pillow  away  and  finish  it  off  on  the  floor  since  he’s  doomed. 

There  is  a  downward  movement,  the  stifling  pressure  of 
an  incubus  from  beginning  to  end  of  this  episode.  Mr. 
Bloom  sees  a  barge  in  a  lock :  “  a  man  stood  on  his  drop¬ 
ping  barge  between  clamps  of  turf.  .  .  .  Dropping  down, 
lock  by  lock,  to  Dublin.”  The  horse  which  draws  the 
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hearse  has  a  tight  collar,  “  pressing  on  a  bloodvessel  or 
something.”  There  is,  moreover,  a  persistent  use  of 
mortuary  metaphor,  apt  to  deepen  the  Cimmerian  dusk  of 
the  charnel-house  :  “  fellow  like  that  mortified  if  women 
are  by  ” ;  “  whole  place  gone  to  hell  ” ;  “  every  mortal  day 
a  fresh  batch.” 

The  bodily  organ  related  to  this  episode  is  the  heart. 

"  /  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  That  touches  a  marn’s  inmost 
heart.” 

“It  does,”  Mr.  Bloom  said. 

Your  heart  perhaps,  but  what  price  the  fellow  in  the  six  feet  by  two 
with  his  toes  to  the  daisies?  No  touching  that.  Seat  of  the  affections. 
Broken  hearts.  A  pump  after  all,  pumping  thousands  of  gallons  of  blood 
every  day.  One  fine  day  it  gets  bunged  up  and  there  you  are.  Lots  of 
them  lying  around  here  ;  lungs,  hearts,  livers.  Old  rusty  pumps :  damn 
the  thing  else.  .  .  .  That  last  day  idea.  Knocking  them  all  up  out  of 
their  graves.  Come  forth,  Lazarus !  And  he  came  fifth  and  lost  the  job. 
Get  up !  Last  day !  Then  every  fellow  mousing  around  for  his  liver 
and  his  lights  and  the  rest  of  his  traps.  Find  damn  all  of  himself  that 
morning.  Pennyweight  of  powder  in  a  skull.  Twelve  grammes  one 
pennyweight.  Troy  measure. 

The  Epic  glory  reduced  to  a  little  dust  in  a  skull,  pulvis 
et  umbra  .  .  . 

It  has  been  impossible  in  the  space  of  this  essay  to  give 
more  than  a  few  indications  of  the  technical  schema  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  both  Ulysses  as  a  whole  and  the  Hades 
episode  in  particular  are  composed.  It  was  necessary  to 
detach  from  their  context  passages  containing  Homeric 
recalls — a  procedure  which  might  suggest  that  the  classical 
analogies  are  artificially  grafted  on  to  the  narrative.  Such 
an  inference  would  be  erroneous,  for  Ulysses,  despite  the 
episodic  structure  and  for  all  its  studied  allusiveness,  has 
that  wholeness  and  natural  symmetry  which  mark  the 
living  organism.  It  is  a  perfectly  balanced  creation; 
indeed,  the  figure  known  to  the  Hermetic  school  as  the 
Seal  of  Solomon,  two  interlocking  isosceles  triangles,  one 
pointing  upward,  the  other  inverted,  might  well  be  adopted 
as  a  symbol  of  the  fabric  of  Ulysses,  wherein  the  classical 
and  the  modern  interlace,  and  there  is  a  mystic  fusion,  an 
equal  balance,  between  the  abstract  world  of  Ideas  and 
our  “  vegetative  ”  universe  of  ephemera,  between  the 
“  grain  of  sand  ”  and  its  transcendent  counterpart. 
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By  C.  H.  S.  Fifoot 

We  are  never  tired  of  comparing  the  Pax  Britannica  with 
the  Pax  Romana,  and  of  insisting,  as  our  special  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  aggregate  of  human  advancement,  on  the 
superiority  of  the  Parliamentary  system  of  government 
and  of  the  Common  Law.  That  there  is  some  ground  for 
our  self-complacency  it  would  be  affectation  to  deny;  but 
it  will  do  us  no  harm  occasionally  to  remember  some  words 
of  Lord  Brougham  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  a  similar  context.  “  We  may  talk,”  he  said,  “  of  our 
excellent  institutions,  and  excellent  they  certainly  are, 
though  I  wish  we  were  not  given  to  so  much  Pharisaical 
praising  of  them ;  but  if,  while  others  who  do  more  and  talk 
less  go  on  improving  their  laws,  we  stand  still  and  suffer 
all  our  worst  abuses  to  continue,  we  shall  soon  cease  to 
be  respected  by  our  neighbours  or  to  receive  any  praises 
save  those  we  are  so  ready  to  lavish  upon  ourselves.”  In 
truth,  we  have  been  forced,  in  the  light  of  recent  events, 
to  reconsider  the  value,  as  universal  propositions,  even 
of  those  two  institutions  in  whose  evolution  we  can  most 
justly  claim  satisfaction.  It  has  been  borne  in  upon  us, 
first,  that  it  is  not  every  nation  for  whom  Parliamentary 
Government  is  the  inevitable  ideal,  nor  are  we  so  sure 
that  in  undiluted  form  it  must  be  received  without  question 
by  ourselves;  and  secondly,  that  even  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  the  sacred  Common  Law  of  Coke  and  Black- 
stone,  is  not  safe  from  the  impious  hands  of  modern 
iconoclasts. 

In  the  speech  from  which  a  quotation  has  already  been 
taken,  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
February  yth,  1828,  Lord  Brougham  examined  at  length 
the  defects  in  the  current  system  of  law  and  legal  proce¬ 
dure,  and  traced  the  path  of  necessary  reform.  Most  of 
the  suggestions  then  made  for  the  reform  of  the  substan¬ 
tive  law  have  been  acted  upon  in  the  course  of  the  succeed- 
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ing  hundred  years,  and,  save  in  matters  of  detail,  little 
exception  can  be  taken  to  the  existing  rules  of  law.  The  j 
principles  of  the  modern  law  may  well  challenge  the  [ 
admiration  of  the  Romans  themselves.  But  in  the  realm 
of  Justice,  no  less  than  in  that  of  Government,  it  is  true 
that  “  whate’er  is  best  administered  is  best  ” ;  and  our  legal 
procedure  can  hardly  afford  us  equal  cause  for  satisfaction. 

Of  all  questions  of  procedure  that  of  expense  is  the  most 
vital.  It  may  be  true,  as  Lord  Lyndhurst  said,  that 
“  cheap  law  does  not  always  mean  cheap  justice,”  but  it  is 
undeniable  that  dear  law  means  injustice;  and  the  cost  of  ! 
even  the  most  trivial  litigation  at  the  present  day  is  such  1 

as  to  close  the  courts  to  a  large  and  increasing  proportion  j 

of  His  Majesty’s  subjects. 

Lord  Brougham’s  observations  upon  this  head  have  too 
modern  a  flavour  for  our  peace  of  mind.  “  Perhaps  the 
greatest  evil  of  our  system,  as  at  present  constituted,  is 
the  excess  of  the  costs  which  a  party  succeeding  is  obliged 
to  pay  over  and  above  what  he  can  recover  from  his  f 
antagonist.  This  is  so  certain  and  so  considerable  that 
a  man  shall  in  vain  ask  me  to  recommend  him  either  to 
bring  forward  a  rightful  claim  or  to  resist  an  unjust  demand 
for  any  such  sum  as  £20  or  even  £30.  I  should  presently 
declare  to  him  that  he  had  much  better  say  nothing  in  the 
one  case  and  pay  the  money  a  second  time  in  the  other,  pro¬ 
vided  his  adversary  were  a  rich  and  oppressive  man, 
resolved  to  take  all  the  advantages  the  law  gives  him.” 

He  then  analysed  the  result  of  fifty  verdicts  obtained  at 
the  Lancaster  Assizes  in  the  previous  year,  and  showed 
that  the  average  sum  awarded  by  the  jury  was  under 
£14,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  money  recovered  less 
than  £9C)0,  while  the  costs  incurred  exceeded  ;{j5,c)00. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Brougham’s  words  are 
as  true  to-day  as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  How 
many  modern  lawyers  would  honestly  encourage  a  liti¬ 
gant  of  slender  means  to  pursue  a  promising,  let  alone 
a  doubtful  case,  against  an  adversary  rich  enough  to  brief 
eminent  counsel  and  ready  to  fight  the  action  through  the 
whole  hierarchy  of  courts?  It  is  notorious  that  the  first 
consideration  of  every  respectable  solicitor  is  to  keep  his 
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client’s  affairs  out  of  the  courts,  unless  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  represent  a  public  corporation,  a  limited  com¬ 
pany,  or  an  association.  To  take  a  familiar  example,  how 
many  taxpayers  would  dare  to  fight  the  Inland  Revenue  to 
the  point  of  litigation  even  on  an  issue  which  appeared 
to  be  subject  to  no  reasonable  doubt?  In  truth  and  in 
fact  the  expense  of  legal  proceedings  does  result,  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases,  in  a  denial  of  access  to  the 
courts.  Most  of  us  are  forced  to  a  literal  application  of 
the  text ;  “  Agree  with  thy  adversary  while  thou  art  in  the 
way  with  him,  lest  at  any  time  the  adversary  deliver  thee 
to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and 
thou  be  cast  into  prison.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  thou 
shalt  by  no  means  come  out  thence  till  thou  hast  paid  the 
uttermost  farthing.” 

That  this  is  not  mere  polemic  will  appear  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  figures  in  two  cases  which,  I  am  afraid, 
must  be  taken  as  typical.  The  first  is  an  action  in  the 
High  Court  which  is  reported  in  the  Law  Reports  for  1928 
under  the  name  of  Kasler  v.  Slavouski.  In  that  case  B, 
a  wholesale  furrier,  bought  some  dyed  rabbit  skins  from 
A  for  the  purpose,  as  A  knew,  of  making  them  into  fur 
collars.  B,  having  made  the  fur  collars,  resold  to  C,  C 
resold  to  D,  and  D  to  E,  a  draper.  E  then  sold  a  coat, 
with  one  of  these  fur  collars  attached,  to  F,  a  customer, 
for  her  own  wear.  F  developed  “  fur  dermatitis,”  owing 
to  antimony  in  the  fur,  and  brought  an  action  for  damages 
against  E.  Judgment  was  awarded  in  F’s  favour  for 
£67  and  £248  costs.  E  thereupon  claimed  this  sum, 
together  with  his  own  costs  incurred  in  the  action,  a 
further  sum  of  £328,  from  D,  D  from  C,  C  from  B,  and 
B  from  A.  By  this  time  the  costs  amounted  to  the  total 
sum  of  £622,  and  it  was  eventually  decided  that  A  was 
liable  for  the  whole.  The  actual  facts  in  this  case  were 
no  doubt  exceptional,  but  the  disquieting  feature  is  the 
proportion  which  the  damages  suffered  bore  to  the  costs 
incurred  in  the  original  action,  and  this,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
is  by  no  means  unusual.  It  cost,  in  fact,  £576  to  litigate 
upon  a  sum  for  £67 — truly  “  a  poor  pennyworth  of  bread  to 
such  an  intolerable  deal  of  sack.” 
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The  second  illustration  is  taken  from  actual  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  County  Court,  which,  although  not  reported, 
are  within  my  personal  knowledge,  though  not,  be  it  added 
with  thankfulness,  my  own  experience.  When  regard  is 
paid  to  the  primary  function  of  the  County  Court  as  a 
tribunal  for  small  causes  and  small  men,  and  to  the  vast 
quantity  of  business  therein  transacted,  the  figures  reveal 
an  even  more  alarming  position.  A,  a  pedestrian,  had 
been  injured  as  a  result  of  a  collision  with  a  motorist,  and 
brought  an  action  against  him  in  the  County  Court,  claim¬ 
ing  damages.  No  fixed  sum  appeared  in  his  claim,  but, 
owing  to  the  limits  of  the  County  Court’s  jurisdiction,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  recover  more  than  ;^ioo.  He 
lost  his  case  and  was  presented  with  the  bill.  To  his  own 
solicitor  he  owed  the  sum  of  £65  and,  in  addition,  his 
opponent’s  costs,  which  he  had  to  meet,  amounted  to 
£72  i^s.  6d.  An  investigation  of  the  items  comprised  in 
the  latter  sum  is  instructive.  Counsel’s  fee  amounted  to 
the  comparatively  small  figure  of  £7  12s.,  the  solicitor’s 
out-of-pocket  expenses  to  £11,  and  his  profit  charges  £6; 
the  balance  being  chiefly  accounted  for  in  payment  to 
witnesses.  Thus  fees  to  doctors  amounted  to  eleven 
guineas,  surveyors’  fees  to  twenty-four  guineas,  and  other 
witnesses  twelve  guineas.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that 
the  field  of  litigation  is  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  expert 
witnesses  and  their  accessories,  and  that  the  less  interested 
a  person  is  in  the  result  of  the  suit  the  more  profitable 
it  is  to  him. 

Such  figures  as  these,  it  is  believed,  are  the  normal  con¬ 
comitant  of  a  running-down  action  in  the  County  Court; 
and  this  class  of  litigation  forms  an  increasingly  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  decided  in  that  court.  Of  course, 
a  great  many  of  these  actions  are  fought  on  each  side  by 
parties  who  are  insured,  and  therefore  resolve  themselves 
into  suits  between  insurance  companies  who  are  more 
than  able  to  stand  the  strain  imposed  upon  them.  But 
the  fact  of  insurance  should  not  be  allowed  to  confuse  the 
issue.  The  County  Court  is  primarily,  as  has  been  said, 
the  court  for  small  causes  and  small  men,  and  here,  if 
anywhere,  should  justice  be  both  cheap  and  good.  In 
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practice,  the  result  of  the  present  scale  of  expenses  is  that, 
to  the  man  of  moderate  means  who  is  acquainted  with 
its  operation,  litigation  in  the  County  Court,  as  in  the  High 
Court,  is  a  calamity  to  be  shunned  like  the  plague;  it  is 
only  the  ignorant  and  unwary  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
entrapped  in  its  toils.  Dean  Swift  was  not  far  wrong 
when  he  represented  Gulliver’s  father  as  having  been 
ruined  by  gaining  a  Chancery  suit  with  costs. 

If  these  are  the  facts,  what  are  the  remedies?  To  walk 
delicately  is  the  first  care  of  the  law  reformer,  however 
insignificant,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  suggestions  about 
to  be  made  are  too  drastic  to  receive  general  acceptance. 
But  they  are  put  forward  in  the  hope  that  they  may  at 
least  serve  as  the  basis  for  more  fruitful  discussion.  To 
the  average  layman  the  most  notorious  item  in  the  cost  of 
litigation  is  undoubtedly  the  size  of  counsel’s  fees.  The 
reader,  whose  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  princely  fortunes 
made,  or  reputed  to  be  made,  by  the  leaders  of  the  Bar,  and 
who  is  familiar  with  the  complaints  of  distinguished 
lawyers  that  they  cannot  afford  to  abandon  their  practices 
for  the  “  miserable  pittance  ”  which  represents  the  salary 
of  a  Judge  or  a  Lord  Chancellor,  may  well  be  excused 
for  receiving  with  scepticism  the  statement  that  the 
pmount  of  counsel’s  fees  is  a  comparatively  small  item  in 
the  bill  of  costs.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  in  litigation 
where  much  is  at  stake,  and  especially  where  one  or  both 
of  the  litigants  are  corporations,  the  sums  paid  to  counsel 
are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  services. 
Yet  in  the  smaller  class  of  suits,  in  which  the  man  of 
moderate  means  is  more  particularly  interested,  it  is 
believed  that  counsel’s  fees  are  no  more  than  a  fair  hire, 
worthy  of  the  labourer.  It  is  extremely  rare  for  counsel 
in  a  County  Court  to  receive  more  than  seven  guineas,  and 
the  average  fee  is  not  more  than  four.  As  we  have  seen 
in  the  bill  of  costs  already  presented,  such  fee  repre¬ 
sented  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  total  expenses.  Moreover, 
the  remedy  for  any  extortionate  charge  on  this  head  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  litigant  himself.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
for  him  to  brief  a  fashionable  advocate,  and  it  is  at  least 
an  open  question  whether  he  will  not  obtain  better  assist- 
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ance  by  confining  his  case  to  less  distinguished  and 
therefore  cheaper  counsel,  who  have  to  rely  upon  their 
skill  and  care  to  make  their  names,  and  whose  pressure  of 
business  is  not  such  as  to  render  the  possibility  of  their 
actual  appearance  in  court  problematical. 

It  is  believed  that  concentration  upon  the  problem  of 
avoiding  unnecessary  litigation  will  provide  a  more  fruit¬ 
ful  field  for  the  exercise  of  economy.  The  first  suggestion 
that  I  venture  to  make  is  perhaps  somewhat  too  heroic. 
The  proposal  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  abolition 
of  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  final  Court  of  Appeal.  That 
such  a  step  would  result  in  a  considerable  saving  of 
expense  is  undeniable.  In  many  ways  it  is  the  most 
expensive  court  in  which  a  litigant  can  be  engaged  :  the 
sanctity  of  the  tribunal  demands  the  attention  of  the  most 
expensive  counsel,  and  the  method  in  which  the  case  has 
to  be  prepared  for  hearing  necessitates  a  large  expenditure 
of  money  and  time  both  in  consultation  and  in  such  items 
as  printing.  Nor  does  it  appear,  with  all  respect,  that  the 
existence  of  a  second  right  of  appeal  is  either  necessary 
or,  indeed,  advantageous.  The  present  Court  of  Appeal, 
intermediate  between  the  High  Court  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  affords  an  unsuccessful  litigant  the  cpportunitv  of 
having  his  case  re-argued  before  a  most  competent 
tribunal,  and  the  possibility  of  a  further  investigation 
merely  adds  to  the  uncertainty  and  hazard  of  the  law 
without  increasing  its  efficiency.  It  is  interestino  to 
remember  that  Lord  Selborne,  in  introducing  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  famous  scheme  of  judicial  reform  which  was 
afterwards  embodied  in  the  Judicature  Act  of  187^,  pro 
posed  this  very  step,  and  it  was  only  consideration  for  tne 
sentiment  and  antiquity  of  the  House  of  Lords  which 
subsequently  led  him  to  abandon  it. 

Apart  altogether  from  such  a  “root  and  branch” 
measure,  there  is  much  that  could  be  done  to  prevent 
unnecessary  litigation  which  would  result  in  a  saving  of 
expense  where  economy  is  most  to  be  desired.  A  great 
deal  of  the  time  of  the  Courts  is  occupied  with  the  hearing 
of  undefended  cases  and  “  motions  of  course.”  where  there 
is  no  substantial  point  of  law  to  be  debated  and  where  the 
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appearance  of  counsel,  with  the  consequent  expense 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  case,  is  not  required. 
Two  striking  examples  of  this  procedure  are  to  be  found 
in  the  application  of  the  modern  Divorce  Law  and  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts.  The  number  of  unde¬ 
fended  divorce  petitions  dealt  with  both  by  the  Divorce 
Court  in  London  and  of  late  years  by  the  Judges  on  Assize 
is  enormous;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  detriment  would 
accrue  either  to  the  parties  or  to  the  public  if  these  were 
all  heard  by  the  appropriate  judge  in  chambers  and  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  counsel.  The  danger  of  collusion 
could  be  obviated  by  the  attendance  of  a  representative 
of  the  King’s  Proctor  with  power  to  move  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  proceedings  in  case  of  suspicion.  Similarly,  in 
the  majority  of  applications  under  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Acts  the  appearance  of  counsel  or  solicitor  in 
court  is  unnecessary.  In  seven  cases  out  of  ten  the  case 
is,  after  the  first  hearing,  sent  to  a  medical  referee  for  his 
award,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  this  step  should 
not  be  taken  in  the  first  instance,  leaving  the  solicitors  on 
both  sides  free  to  pursue  the  matter  further  if,  after  the 
referee’s  report,  some  point  of  law  emerges  upon  which  the 
assistance  of  counsel  and  the  decision  of  the  court  are 
desirable.  Such  applications  form  a  large  item  in  the  list 
of  every  County  Court  Judge,  and  it  would  be  a  boon  to 
employer  and  employed  alike  to  remove  the  expense  which 
their  hearing  at  present  entails. 

The  third  suggestion  for  the  abolition  of  unnecessary 
litigation  is  one  which  was  anticipated  by  Lord  Brougham 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  which,  like  many  of  his  pro¬ 
posals,  stiH  awaits  adoption.  It  may  be  phrased  in  his  own 
words:  “If  arbitrators  were  publicly  appointed  before 
whom  parties  themselves  might  go  in  the  first  instance, 
state  their  grounds  of  contention  and  hear  the  calm  opinion 
of  able  and  judicious  men  upon  their  own  statements,  their 
anger  would  often  be  cooled  and  their  confidence  abated, 
so  as  to  do  each  other  justice  without  any  expense  or 
delay.”  A  system  of  Conciliation  Courts,  such  as  Lord 
Brougham  here  advocates,  has  been  established  in  many 
European  countries  for  a  considerable  period.  In  France 
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the  arbitral  powers  of  the  Juges  de  Paix  date  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  and  are  still  in  constant 
exercise,  while  similar  courts  are  in  operation  in  Denmark 
and  Holland,  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  the  United 
States  experiments  have  been  made  with  success  in  recent 
years,  and  they  are  now  championed  in  this  country  by 
His  Honour  Judge  Sir  Edward  Parry,  after  over  thirty 
years  of  experience  in  the  County  Courts.  As  the  latter 
points  out  in  his  fascinating  book.  The  Gospel  and  the 
Law,  we  in  England  are  most  fortunately  placed  for  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  conciliation,  in  that  we  have  ready 
to  our  hands  an  instrument  of  proved  efficacy  and  aptitude. 
The  work  of  the  County  Court  Judge  necessarily  brings 
him  into  contact  with  the  very  persons  whom  such  a  system 
would  especially  benefit,  and  he  is  in  the  ideal  position 
to  ensure  its  success.  That  a  large  number  of  litigants 
would  think  twice  upon  the  advisability  of  pursuing  their 
quarrel,  if  the  opportunity  of  tactful  and  impartial  media¬ 
tion  were  afforded  them,  is  certain;  and  to  those  who 
found,  after  examination,  that  their  differences  are  irrecon¬ 
cilable,  no  obstacle  would  be  offered  to  their  appearance 
in  the  ordinary  courts.  No  rights  would  be  prejudiced,  no 
privileges  impaired;  it  would  only  mean  that  proceedings 
if  taken  at  all,  would  be  pursued  as  the  result  of  due 
deliberation  and  with  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  in  attendance. 

Finally,  we  have  to  consider  the  position  of  those 
persons  who  are  so  poor  that  they  are  unable  to  afford  the 
expense  of  legal  procedure,  however  cheap  this  may  be 
made  to  be,  and  who  are  in  such  a  situation  that  a  denial 
of  access  to  the  courts  operates  as  a  denial  of  primary  right 
and  justice.  The  machinery  of  “  Poor  Persons’  Pro¬ 
cedure  ”  has  been  attracting  considerable  attention  in  re¬ 
cent  years :  two  Royal  Commissions,  presided  over  by 
Judges  of  the  High  Court,  have  sat  in  consultation  since 
the  end  of  the  War,  and  two  private  members’  Bills  are 
now  before  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  only,  however, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  that  serious 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject.  The  problem 
of  legal  representation  for  the  poor  naturally  presented 
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itself  first  in  the  sphere  of  the  Criminal  Law,  where  the 
consequences  of  failure  were  most  disastrous.  Before  the 
passing  of  the  Poor  Prisoners  Defence  Act,  1903,  no 
regular  system  for  the  provision  of  counsel  and  solicitor 
in  necessitous  cases  was  in  existence.  It  was  the  practice 
for  Judges  at  the  Assizes,  when  intricate  points  of  law 
arose,  to  request  barristers  to  assist  the  Court  in  reaching  a 
proper  conclusion,  and  it  was  possible,  as  it  still  is,  for  the 
prisoner  in  the  dock  to  obtain  the  services  of  any  counsel 
present  in  Court  on  the  proffer  of  a  modest  guinea.  Except 
in  such  cases,  the  theory  of  the  law  was  that  a  poor  prisoner 
needed  no  legal  aid,  since  the  Judge  himself  would  protect 
his  interests,  a  theory  which,  if  in  fact  put  into  practice, 
stood  self-condemned,  since  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Judge  to 
hold  the  scales  of  justice  evenly  balanced,  and  not  to 
weight  them  in  one  direction  or  the  other  even  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  charity.  By  the  Act  of  1903,  however,  power  was 
given,  either  to  the  magistrates  who  committed  a  prisoner 
for  trial  or  to  the  presiding  Judge  at  the  trial,  whether  at 
Assizes  or  Quarter  Sessions,  to  certify  that  legal  aid  should 
be  afforded,  provided  that  two  conditions  are  satisfied — 
first,  that  the  prisoner’s  means  are  insufficient  to  enable  him 
to  obtain  this  for  himself ;  and,  secondly,  that  his  state¬ 
ment  before  the  committing  magistrates  shows  that  this 
course  is  desirable. 

In  civil  cases  little  was  done  to  assist  the  poor  litigant 
until  in  1925,  as  a  result  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Royal  Commission  which  had  met  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Justice  Lawrence,  the  administration  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Law  Society.  This 
body,  as  representing  the  solicitors’  profession,  has  now 
power  to  grant  certificates  to  poor  persons  enabling  them 
to  bring  or  defend  proceedings  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  and  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  this  authority 
reflects  the  utmost  credit  upon  those  responsible  for  its 
exercise.  During  the  year  1928  no  less  than  1,898  appli¬ 
cations  were  made  to  the  London  Law  Society  alone,  of 
which  66  per  cent,  were  concerned  with  questions  of 
divorce,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  ensuing  proceedings,  poor 
persons  recovered  over  £10,000,  either  on  judgment  or 
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by  settlement.  No  court  fees  are  payable  on  any  litigation 
consequent  upon  these  applications,  and  no  fees  are 
received  by  the  counsel  who  give  their  services,  while  the 
solicitors  engaged  only  seek  to  recover  the  ordinary  taxa¬ 
tion  costs  from  the  property  obtained  by  the  litigant  as  a 
result  of  his  suit,  and  then  only  up  to  one-fourth  of  the 
value  of  that  property.  It  is  significant,  moreover,  that 
all  this  has  been  done  at  a  total  cost  to  the  Treasury  of 
less  than  ;£5,ooo. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  gratifying  result,  the  system 
is  far  from  perfect.  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  seen  that 
formidable  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  operation  both 
of  the  criminal  and  of  the  civil  procedure.  In  the  former 
case  no  facility  exists  for  the  provision  of  legal  aid  in 
cases  which  are  to  be  tried  and  finally  decided  in  the  magis¬ 
trates’  courts,  though  these  form  the  largest  proportion  of 
criminal  litigation,  and  often  involve  intricate  questions 
both  of  law  and  of  fact.  To  remedy  this  defect  a  Bill 
has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Withers,  the  Member  for  Cambridge,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  exigencies  of  party  politics  will  allow  this  to  be 
put  upon  the  Statute  Book  without  undue  delay.  The 
deficiencies  in  the  civil  procedure  are  even  more  serious. 
The  scheme  which  the  Law  Society  are  charged  with  ad¬ 
ministering  only  affects  litigation  in  the  High  Court.  It 
leaves  absolutely  untouched  proceedings  in  the  County 
Court  and  in  civil  cases  before  the  magistrates,  such  as 
arise  upon  maintenance  and  separation  orders.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  actions  under  these  two  heads  account 
for  no  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  causes 
in  which  poor  persons  are  interested,  and,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  activities  of  the  so-called  “  speculative  ”  solicitor, 
even  more  wrongs  would  pass  unredressed  than  is  the 
case  at  present.  Under  the  present  system,  indeed,  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  the  Dodsons  and  Foggs  of  the 
profession,  now  that  the  modern  Mrs.  Bardell  may  no 
longer  fear  subsequent  incarceration  for  the  non-payment 
of  her  costs. 


We  are,  I  am  afraid,  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  adequate  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  as  a 
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whole  is  the  institution  of  a  Government  Department  on 
parallel  lines  with  that  of  the  existing  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions.  Such  a  department  would  be  responsible 
not  only  for  the  defence  of  poor  persons  in  criminal  cases 
but  also  for  the  provision  of  suitable  aid  in  civil  litigation. 
The  cost  to  the  Treasury  need  not  be  great,  as  the 
experience  of  the  Law  Society  has  shown,  and  the 
profit  to  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  public 
would  be  incalculable.  It  is  not  just  that  the  State 
should  take  advantage  of  the  generosity  of  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  legal  profession  as  a  cover  for 
its  own  deficiencies,  and  in  these  days,  when  more  and 
more  functions  of  control  and  social  organisation  are  being 
placed  upon  the  central  and  local  authorities,  it  is  ano¬ 
malous  that  the  task  of  securing  justice  between  subject 
and  subject  should  be  left  unregulated.  In  the  words  of 
Lord  Brougham,  “  It  is  the  first  maxim  of  jurisprudence 
that  the  law  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Let  it  be  our  task 
to  translate  that  maxim  into  terms  of  procedure  as  well  as 
of  principle.” 


THE  GEOGRAPHER’S  GLORY: 

OR 

THE  WORLD  IN  1730 
By  Edmund  Blunden 

When  through  the  windows  buzzed  the  thoughtless  bee 
Into  a  drowsy  room  that  held  no  honey, 

And  the  solemn  clock  surveyed  the  merry  swarm 
Of  boys  intent  on  chapbook  and  fools’  tricks, 

At  length  the  old  Geographer  resumed 

His  desk;  when  several  close  observers  noted 

Signs  that  his  late  appearance  might  be  due 

To  an  old  friend,  and  the  cheerful  bottle  to  give  him. 

Meanwhile  the  master,  laying  down  his  hat. 

His  gold-laced  hat,  and  tossing  his  wig’s  three  tails, 
Poising  a  quill,  and  letting  it  fall  to  the  floor. 
Replacing  his  hat,  caressing  a  small  Globe, 

Saddling  his  nose,  descanted  thus  : 

“  Boys,  boys, 

I  must  desire  you’ll  ever  pay  respect 
To  our  most  ripe,  most  profitable  theme. 

The  Globe,  and  grammar  of  Geography. 

It  is  a  mine,  exceeding  rich  Peru, 

And,  though  some  trifling  critics  dub  it  dry. 

Exceeds  for  banquet-like  variety 

The  City  feast.  Observe  this  Globe.  My  lads, 

The  vast  terraqueous  ball  whereon  we  dwell. 

And  here  with  newest  nicety  represented. 

Is  full  of  wonders,  which  our  countrymen 

And  others  of  congenial  quality 

Have  with  much  circumstance  of  truth  reported. 

— ^Away,  ye  flies ;  back  to  Beelzebub. — 

I,  yes,  as  I  was  saying,  this  grand  Globe 
Is  full  of  wonders.  While  the  pallid  herd 
Of  Graecians  limit  their  pedantic  gaze 
To  some  prodigious  nominativus  fendenSy 
Or  harry  some  Athenian  cobbler’s  ghost, 

Let  us  imbibe — I  say,  let  us  imbibe 

Full  draughts  from  our  true  Arethusan  fountains. 
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As  I,  this  very  moment,  sit  in  London 

(And  do  not  know  where  I  could  sit  more  gladly) 

I  scan  the  extended  masterpiece  of  Earth  : 

By  this  Globe’s  use  we  readily  determine 
The  hour  when  the  Great  Mogul  sits  to  dine 
In  India,  or  the  Czar  in  Muscovy. 

This  Globe  assures  me,  there’s  a  place  on  Earth 
Where,  though  the  air  blows  pure,  the  genius  loci 
Is  such  that  no  two  friends  can  there  continue 
In  mutual  love  and  friendship  for  two  minutes. 

0  sad  amazement,  should  two  noble  youths 
(Collins  for  instance  and — you,  you  rascal  Hargrave) 

Of  virtue  and  of  studious  parts,  that  long 
Shared  the  same  attic,  pored  on  the  same  map. 

Be  shipwrecked  there ! 

Now  in  the  South  of  China, 
A  certain  city’s  numerous  population 
Both  male  and  female,  though  they  use  the  gait 
That  commonly  is  used  in  Paul’s  Church-Yard, 

Appear  to  strangers  walking  on  their  heads. 

Inverted.  O,  but  one  of  many  marvels. 

Blest  be  the  Globe  !  O  that  the  Lord  would  grant  me 
Before  I  die  a  journey  into  Denmark, 

There  to  survey  the  famous  Globes  in  Gottorp, 

And  honour  Tycho  Brahe.  But  less  cheerly 
Would  I  in  New  Castile  draw  near  that  Lake 
Which  in  presentiment  of  hurricanoes 
Raves  at  the  sky,  and  howls  man  on  to  doom. 

These  truths  surpass  all  fiction;  yet  truth  bids 
I  should  not  daub  where  she  herself  is  plain. 

You  have  heard  high  legends  of  the  Elysian  Fields, 

The  poet’s  vaunted  theme ;  but,  in  the  fact. 

They  are  an  ordinary  plot  of  ground. 

Where  higglers  tie  the  goat  or  panniered  ass. 

Near  Naples. 

I  must,  in  parenthesis. 
Observe,  that  the  opening  mind’s  credulity 
Stands  in  much  danger  from  these  plaguy  poets. 

Avoid  their  siren  song,  boys ;  learn  betimes 
To  shun  the  glittering  counterfeit  of  rhymes. 
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Thus  freed  the  maze  of  error,  on  we  rove 
On  our  grand  tour  of  reason  and  delight ; 

Whether  to  pause  among  the  holy  relics 
Of  Palestine,  and  view  the  cave  and  fountain 
Whence  great  St.  John  emerged  with  burning  eye 
To  make  the  greater  Prophet’s  pathway  plain. 

Or  find  each  several  scene  of  that  high  Suffering 
By  which  we  hope  at  length  to  inhabit  heaven. 

Truth  still  shall  guide  us;  even  at  Scanderoon, 
Though  Jonah’s  Pillar  be  alleged  the  place 
Where  the  vast  Fish  disgorged  the  man  of  grief, 

We  must  reserve  some  doubt.  Yet,  did  we  yield 
Entire  persuasion  there,  our  fault  were  less 
Than  what  some  dreaming  ancients  make,  who  hold 
The  whale  swam  round  one  quarter  of  the  World 
Within  three  sunsets. 

O  most  crude  Excess, 
Base  Non-Geography,  ye  weeds  of  life. 

And  obstinate  as  Jews,  who  would  not  hear 
The  joyful  Gospel  first  announced  to  them 
By  Christ  with  musical  appeal,  heard  not. 

Saw  not,  and  keep  their  stiff  necks  to  this  day. 

Still  as  we  go,  the  teeming  mind  of  Heaven 
Supplies  each  query,  and  wonder  walks  with  use  : 

Our  trees,  in  temperate  Britain,  that  embower 
Noble  estates,  and  cool  the  alehouse  bench. 

Become  those  wooden  walls  that  Spain  respects. 

And  leafy  rustling  grows  the  Lion’s  roaring. 

To  several  regions,  several  trees;  there’s  one 
In  Mexico,  where  shops  are  few,  that  gives 
Honey  and  vinegar,  water,  oil  and  wine — 

Its  limpid  liquor  passes  as  all  these 
By  shrewd  contrivance.  Mark  as  well,  my  lads. 

That  on  Molucca  coast,  where  the  burnt  air 
Proposes  to  sea-captains  strong  desire 
For  stronger  liquor,  there  the  moral  Clove 
Abounds,  rich  cargo;  virtuous  to  attract 
Whatever  wine  it  neighbours.  Whence  it  chances 
,That  often  some  bold  sailor,  fondly  drawn 
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Towards  the  insidious  hogshead,  bawling  hymns, 

Stops,  stares,  starts,  rages  at  the  emptied  store. 

And  sees  too  late  the  bags  of  Cloves  beside. 

Him  I  may  liken  to  the  Java  tree 
That,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  lets  fall 
Its  midnight  buds,  and  in  the  heat  all  day 
Stands  melancholy  in  a  funeral  robe. 

But  Time  contracts  my  amphitheatre. 

Time,  that  consumed  even  Nineveh,  the  maw 
To  which  even  this  our  City  is  a  morsel. 

I  know  no  monster  in  the  world  like  him 
For  hunger,  wildness  and  sad  speech;  not  one. 

And  yet  there  dwells  in  Ethiopian  pools 
A  creature  with  a  sighing  dolorous  tone 
Of  which  report  is  full ;  the  sweetest  sorrow 
Fills  the  air  there,  beyond  Amara’s  mountain. 

And  Nubia  with  her  poisons ;  those,  alas  ! 

May  be  the  sources  of  that  custom  when 

The  Emperor  of  Monomotapa 

Will  drink.  He  takes  his  glass;  the  complete  Court 

At  once  set  up  prayers  for  him  with  a  Voice 

So  loud,  that  all  the  neighbourhood  aroused 

Repeat  the  same,  and  on  and  on  it  sounds 

Till  the  whole  empire  like  a  tempest  swells 

Its  supplication  for  the  monarch’s  tankard. 

These  truths  we  owe  to  blest  Geography, 

That’s  certain  as  the  magnet  and  the  pole. 

And  by  this  learning  we  may  scare  aloof 
All  horned  Chimeras  and  vile  Fallacies, 

May  know  the  World,  and  be  the  richest  in  it. 

And  keep  the  flag  of  Britain  on  the  masts 
Of  thundering  navies.” 

This  great  accent  reached. 
He  paused,  and  nodded.  The  clock  ticked,  the  fly 
Walked  round  the  Globe;  and  he,  with  sudden  shock. 
Struck  with  a  silence,  rubbed  his  eyes  to  find 
The  audience  gone,  plainly  to  view  at  once 
These  fruitful  wonders  of  the  natural  world. 
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This  subject  is  one  which  is  treated  with  unmerited 
neglect  in  our  own  country.  When  a  people  employs  a 
language  inferior  to  none,  ancient  or  modern,  for  literary 
purposes,  and  when  they  have,  for  a  century,  produced 
poetry,  drama,  criticism,  jurisprudence  and  fiction  of  the 
highest  class,  and  when  these  peoples  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  foreign  influence,  and  when,  again,  they 
have,  throughout  that  time,  been  connected  with  us  by 
political,  financial  and  commercial  ties — in  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  strange  that  we  do  not  interest  ourselves  in 
their  literature.  We  have  in  our  Universities  many  Chairs 
of  Spanish  Language  and  Literature,  but  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  literature  of  the  young  Republics,  where 
the  pen  is  plied  more  disinterestedly  than  is  the  case  in 
any  European  country,  and  where  authors  are  more  in 
need  of  encouragement  and  sympathy  than  elsewhere.  It 
is  time  that  this  apathy  came  to  an  end.  In  the  system  of 
world  politics,  to  follow  the  mental  processes  of  distant 
countries,  to  learn  their  characters,  to  read  their  books — 
all  these  are  necessary  for  a  State  which  desires  to  exercise 
influence.  It  is  not  merely  political  or  commercial 
triumphs  which  are  desired,  but  the  more  fruitful  and  more 
enduring  conquests  of  the  mind.  This  is  an  Imperialism 
which  outlasts  that  of  the  hoplite  or  the  legionary,  and 
thus  the  Hellenisation  of  Alexander  and  the  Augustan 
literature  of  Rome  are  still  living  forces  while  the  material 
achievements  are  but  “  an  Empire’s  dust.” 

The  task  of  forming  a  general  conception  of  our  subject 
is  tolerably  simple,  for  all  the  Republics  of  Latin  America 
but  one  speak  the  Spanish  language,  which,  though  dif¬ 
fering  in  nuances  from  that  of  the  Mother  Country,  is 
identical  for  all  practical  purposes,  nor  is  there  much 
difference  between  the  tongue  of  Nicaragua  and  that  of 
Uruguay.  And  the  spirit  is  the  same  throughout.  If  the 
literatures  differ  it  is  merely  that  some  are  better  than 
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others,  or  that  one  country  has  followed  different  models. 
But,  in  fact,  the  Latin  racial  force  is  a  perfectly  unifying 
influence,  and  this  is  part  of  the  charm.  It  gives  France 
and  Spain  a  peculiar  interest  in  them,  as  they  watch  the 
growth  of  Latinism  in  new  worlds  which  once  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  dominated  by  the  so-called  “  Anglo-Saxon,” 
while  to  ourselves  and  the  United  States  it  gives  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  contrast  and  a  valuable  means  of  modifying  the 
“  provincial  note  ”  which  sometimes  sounds  unpleasantly 
through  our  complacency  with  English-speaking  achieve¬ 
ments. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  subject  can  only  comprise  the 
history  of  a  little  more  than  a  century — from  the  time  when 
Spanish  America  became  independent  of  Spain.  Up  to 
that  time,  as  was  natural,  the  literature  of  the  Continent 
had  been  formed  on  Spanish  models.  The  facts  of  the 
Spanish  dominion,  as  related  to  us  by  our  historians  (and 
particularly  by  North  American  historians),  have  been 
seriously  misrepresented.  The  Spaniards  are  depicted  as 
brutal  conquerors,  who  scoured  the  New  World,  impelled 
by  lust  of  gold,  and  plundered,  destroyed  or  enslaved  the 
inoffensive  Indians. 

So  far  is  that  from  being  the  case  that  the  Spaniards 
were  the  only  Imperial  nation  at  that  date  who  did  any¬ 
thing  for  the  protection  or  benefit  of  the  aborigines.  Every 
effort  was  made  by  Church  and  King  to  protect  them  from 
the  exploiters,  and  the  Spaniards  were  by  centuries  the 
first  religious  missionaries.  Indeed,  the  most  superficial 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Church  in  America 
and  of  the  Jesuits  would  dissipate  the  absurd  traditional 
view,  which  also  represents  the  Spanish  dominions  as  sunk 
in  ignorance  and  torpor.  In  fact,  the  Spaniards  founded 
Universities  wherever  they  went,  and  learning  was  espe¬ 
cially  the  care  of  the  Church  and  the  Jesuits. 

In  our  own  generation  we  have  seen  a  revolution  in 
history  which  perhaps  has  not  yet  been  fully  appreciated ; 
the  partial  and  unsympathetic  judgments  of  the  Whig 
school  have  everywhere  been  set  aside,  and  nowhere  has 
this  revolution  been  more  complete  than  in  the  history  of 
the  New  World. 
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However,  by  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
dynamic  forces  were  everywhere  replacing  the  static. 
Spain  had  given  the  Continent  three  hundred  years  of  the 
Pax  Hispanica,  but  not  only  was  the  old  Colonial  system 
too  rigid  for  the  needs  of  the  time,  but  Spain  herself  was 
too  weak,  and  had  become  too  much  involved  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  wars — now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other — to  control 
or  keep  in  peace  her  Colonies.  After  a  sharp  but  somewhat 
prolonged  period  of  revolution,  almost  the  whole  of 
Spanish  America,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn, 
became  independent. 

In  each  of  the  new  Republics  a  literature  slowly  grew 
up.  But,  as  has  been  stated  (and  this  is  a  proof  of  the 
strength  of  the  Spanish  influence),  the  subject  may  be 
treated  as  a  whole,  not  by  countries ;  it  is  Latin  literature, 
and  there  is  a  further  bond  in  the  natural  tendency  of 
young  countries  to  follow  common  models,  firstly  Spanish 
and  afterwards,  and  more  decidedly,  French. 

Spanish-American  literature  has  been  adversely  criti¬ 
cised  upon  two  grounds.  First,  the  poetry  is  alleged  to 
be  too  exuberant.  This  was  the  fault  which  M.  Menendez 
y  Pelayo,  the  great  Spanish  critic,  found  with  the  verse  of 
the  Revolution,  observing  that  it  was  hyperbolic  and  dis¬ 
orderly.  Some  years  ago  a  vivacious  French  traveller  was 
sarcastic  at  the  expense  of  Spanish-American  lyric  poets. 
He  remarked  :  “  Spanish  America  only  thinks  of  one  thing, 
namely,  love.  And  love  has  given  it  the  only  art  which  it 
practises,  if  not  to  perfection  at  all  events  in  inexhaustible 
abundance  :  lyric  poetry !  It  seems  that  Peru,  Colombia 
and  Guatemala  possess  great  poets.  .  .  .  Every  news¬ 
paper  every  morning  has  poems  whose  theme  invariably 
is  the  tender  passion.  The  eyes,  the  teeth,  the  lips,  the 
hair,  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  American  damsels  are 
therein  successively  compared  to  all  the  lovely  things  in 
heaven  and  earth.  The  warmth  of  these  sentiments  is 
undeniable,  but  their  expression  is  defective  in  originality.” 

It  is  true  that  a  good  deal  of  South  American  poetry  is 
erotic,  but  this  is  not  unusual  anywhere;  it  is  found  even  in 
France.  Nor  does  the  exuberance  extend  beyond  the 
sentiment;  the  Latin  restraint  and  sense  of  style  preserve 
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lyric  poetry  from  the  extravagances  in  metre  and  diction 
which  are  rife  in  many  languages. 

The  second  objection  is  that  Spanish- American  litera¬ 
ture  is  imitative.  It  is  true  that  the  earlier  writers,  Olmedo 
and  Bello,  followed  on  the  lines  of  the  academic  Spanish 
poets,  and  Olmedo  was  called  the  American  Quintana. 
But  they  drew  their  inspiration  hardly  less  from  Virgil  and 
the  Latin  poets  of  the  Golden  Age.  The  first  considerable 
achievements  in  this  literature  made  it  appear  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  old  Spanish  stock.  But  the  Revolution  and 
the  inevitable  influence  of  a  totally  different  environment 
soon  made  themselves  felt. 

There  was,  however,  no  South  American  academy,  and, 
as  a  rule,  any  man  of  letters  who  acquired  a  reputation  left 
his  native  land  either  for  some  other  Republic  or,  more 
often,  for  France  or  Spain.  Soon  after  the  Revolution 
French  influence  began  to  predominate,  and  this  lasted  till 
near  the  end  of  the  century.  Alienated  from  Spain  by 
political  reasons,  and  attracted  to  Paris,  both  as  the  Latin 
capital  of  the  world  and  as  a  pleasure  resort.  South 
Americans,  if  their  circumstances  permit,  flock  to  Paris. 
The  bookstalls  in  Buenos  Aires,  Valparaiso  and  Lima  are 
full  of  cheap  translations  of  French  novels.  At  first  the 
Romantic  Movement  had  its  influence,  but  the  infant 
literature  had  hardly  found  itself  before  Realism  came 
into  vogue,  and  for  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  supreme. 

But  the  year  1888  is  the  most  important  epoch  in  the 
whole  of  Spanish-American  literature,  namely,  the  date  of 
the  publication  in  Valparaiso  of  Azul^  by  a  young  Nicar¬ 
aguan,  Ruben  Dario.  This,  a  cosmopolitan  work,  was 
immediately  recognised  as  of  great  importance.  Juan 
Varela,  the  accomplished  Spanish  critic  and  novelist,  at 
once  reviewed  it  sympathetically,  although  he  regretted 
that  the  young  poet  and  stylist  {Azul  contains  prose  as 
well  as  poetry)  was  departing  from  Spanish  models.  The 
language,  indeed,  was  pure  Castilian,  but  the  mentality 
was  latter-day  French. 

Dario  was  saturated  with  French  literature,  but  he  was 
an  original  genius,  and  assimilated  all  the  material  which 
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he  took  to  himself.  By  Azul  he  raised  the  standard  of  the 
Modernista  Movement  just  as,  ninety  years  earlier,  Words¬ 
worth  and  Coleridge  had  initiated  the  Romantic  Revolt 
by  publishing  Lyrical  Ballads.  The  circumstances  were 
not  dissimilar. 

The  Modernista  Movement  consists  in  adapting  to 
Spanish  a  number  of  processes  employed  by  certain 
French  writers,  the  Symbolists,  the  Decadents,  and,  above 
all,  the  Parnassians.  The  Parnassians  were,  in  part,  rebels 
against  the  Romantic  School,  but  their  reaction  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  the  direction  of  classicism.  They  were 
mystics,  symbolists;  they  escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
material  world  to  be  “  hidden  in  the  light  of  thought,”  and 
they  aimed  at  pouring  the  old  wine  into  new  bottles.  They 
resented  the  dominance  of  great  names  and  tradition. 

Now  in  Spain,  and  perhaps  still  more  in  South  America, 
the  younger  men  of  talent  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
material  upon  which  they  had  to  work.  The  Spanish 
language  was  becoming  impoverished  in  vocabulary,  and 
in  every  respect  was  inadequate  to  modern  needs.  The 
literature  of  South  America  was  then  imitating  France,  but 
its  models  were  the  Realists — in  the  novel  Zola  was  all- 
powerful — and  this  by  no  means  satisfied  the  young  and 
ardent  spirits. 

However,  there  was  a  French  school  which  was  attrac¬ 
tive  to  them,  and,  although  its  impulse  was  dying,  they 
revivified  it.  The  Parnassians  had  revolted  against  the 
Romantics  and  had  engendered  other  schools,  such  as  the 
Symbolists  and  the  Decadents  and  various  individual 
writers  less  easy  to  classify,  but  they  were  all  strongly 
under  the  influence  of  the  Zeit  Geist.  The  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  a  time  of  incoherence  in  aesthetic 
thought.  Everywhere  there  was  a  worship  of  form  and  a 
desire  for  “  reform  of  numbers.” 

It  was  Baudelaire  who  was  the  first  inspirer  of  the 
movement  which  was  to  be  so  fruitful.  As  early  as  1857 
came  his  Fleurs  du  Maly  in  which,  mystical  and  sensuous, 
he  struck  the  keynote  of  the  Modernists  : — 


Car  Lesbos  entre  tous  m’a  choisi  sur  la  terre 
Pour  chanter  le  secret  de  ses  vierges  en  fleurs. 
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Such  is  the  text  which  Dario  and  his  followers 
amplify. 

Dario  says  that  his  chief  model  was  Catulle  Mendfes 
and  the  Parnassians,  and  that  his  aim  was  to  rejuvenate 
the  Spanish  language.  But  of  all  the  Parnassians  it  is 
probable  that  Verlaine  had  the  greatest  influence,  for  he 
travelled  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  a  school,  just  as 
Dario  himself  transcended  the  bounds  of  the  Modernista 
Movement.  To  Le  Parnasse  Contem-porain^  which 
appeared  in  1866,  Verlaine  contributed  his  characteristic 
little  poem,  Mon  Reve  Familier,  “  d’une  femme  inconnue, 
et  que  j’aime,  et  qui  m’aime,”  and  the  contributors  to  this 
anthology  had  in  common  respect  for  art  and  a  love  of 
beautiful  forms.  This  was  a  great  achievement,  like 
TotieVs  Miscellany^  which  ushered  in  the  Elizabethan 
age;  but  Verlaine  had  a  genius  which  could  accomplish 
more  than  the  perfection  of  form  and  expression.  He 
broke  away  from  his  old  associates;  they  went  on  to  fame 
and  fortune  while  he  was  forgotten.  In  1881  Zola  seems 
to  have  believed  that  he  was  dead,  and  yet  at  that  very 
time  he  was  trying  to  publish  one  of  his  masterpieces, 
Sagesse,  which  eventually  he  had  to  produce  at  his  own 
expense. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  great  men  are  neglected  in 
their  lifetime  and  honoured  with  gilded  monuments  after 
their  death ;  and  this  was  the  fate  of  Verlaine.  However, 
in  this  instance  he  did  come  in  for  a  little  attention  in 
England,  at  least  during  his  last  years;  and  before  his 
death  in  1896  the  prophet  received  a  small  meed  of  honour 
in  his  own  country.  Anatole  France,  an  old  Parnassian, 
affirmed  that  perhaps  he  would  one  day  be  considered  the 
best  poet  of  his  age,  and  he  had  some  vogue  in  Paris  in 
his  lifetime.  As  has  been  already  stated,  Verlaine  soon 
outstripped  the  Parnassians,  and  is  generally  considered 
a  master  among  the  Symbolists,  although  Baju  ranks  him  as 
a  Decadent.  All  this  proves  that  he  was  greater  than  all 
sects  and  coteries. 

Such,  then,  were  the  external  influences  which  worked 
upon  Dario.  Azul  created  a  sensation  both  in  Spain 
and  America.  As  usually  happens  in  such  movements. 
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the  book  had  a  twofold  effect,  partly  upon  Spain,  partly 
upon  America.  In  Spain  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  says  that  he 
effected  a  revolution  in  Spanish  verse.  To  point  out 
his  creative  genius  in  America  is  the  main  object  of  this 
article. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  whole  matter 
is  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  forces  which  worked 
upon  Dario — French,  Spanish,  English,  and,  it  is  said, 
Hegelian  and  Scandinavian.  More  than  this,  there  was 
also  an  American  influence.  This  was  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
— the  only  great  man  of  letters  produced  by  the  United 
States — who  was  himself  so  cosmopolitan  that  (except 
for  the  Gold  Bug)  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  reader  to 
guess  his  nationality  from  the  internal  evidence  in  his 
works.  If  anything  he  is  English — his  short  sojourn  at 
Stoke  Newington  helped  to  make  him  a  mystic,  a  romantic 
and  an  aristocrat.  Baudelaire — it  is  strange  to  remember 
— for  a  great  part  of  his  life  was  best  known  as  the  admir¬ 
able  translator  of  Poe,  and  he  warmly  acknowledged  his 
indebtedness  to  the  American  in  his  original  work.  Ver¬ 
laine  wrote  a  poem  entitled  Nevermore.  Mallarme 
affirmed  that  Poe’s  genius  found  “  un  sol  authentique  ”  in 
France.  Dario  wrote  an  appreciation  of  him  in  Los 
Raros.  It  is  a  marvellous  and  happy  circumstance  that 
the  greatest  genius  of  North  America  should  have  flown 
eastwards  to  France  and  there  revivified  poetry,  and  then 
flown  westwards  again  and  done  the  same  service  in  South 
America. 

Like  Verlaine,  Dario  began  by  being  a  member  of  a 
school  and,  passing  through  more  than  one,  became  a 
potent  individual  force.  He  started — even  before  the 
publication  of  the  juvenile  Azul — as  a  disciple  of  Cam- 
poanor  and  other  modern  Spanish  poets.  Then,  in  Azul^ 
appear  Victor  Hugo  and  the  Parnassians,  and  later,  after 
visiting  France,  he  followed  the  Symbolists,  and  last  of 
all  he  came  forward  as  an  independent  genius,  and, 
further,  an  American  national  poet.  He  stood  for : — 

La  Americd  catolicd.  la  Americd  espafiola. 

Here  he  was  joined  by  the  Peruvian  Chocano;  the  two, 
like  most  South  Americans,  viewed  the  United  States  as 
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an  alien,  a  hostile,  an  almost  barbarous  influence.  Dario 
addressed  Roosevelt  saying: — “You  are  the  United 
States,  destined  to  be  the  foe  of  free  America,  in  whose 
veins  runs  aboriginal  blood,  which  still  prays  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  speaks  Spanish.  ...  To  the  cult  of  Mammon 
they  join  the  cult  of  Hercules.”  So  Chocano  (who 
happily  survives)  sang  the  praise  of  his  native  land  in 
Alma  America — “  the  Spanish  and  the  Incan  blood 
courses  in  my  veins.”  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the 
two  poets  were  friends  and  that  Dario  wrote  a  prelude  to 
Chocano’s  great  American  poem,  warmly  praising  it. 

hhtr  Azul  Dario  found  much  journalistic  work  in  South 
America,  principally  upon  La  Nacion,  that  splendid  jour¬ 
nal  of  Buenos  Aires.  But  he  was  a  wanderer  and  soon 
went  to  Spain,  and  throughout  his  life  was  constantly  in 
Europe,  usually  in  some  consular  or  other  public  capacity. 
In  this  respect  the  Spanish-American  world  is  Addisonian. 
Just  as  in  those  days  the  booksellers  could  not  or  would 
not  give  the  poets  a  subsistence,  and  they  received  for  that 
purpose  public  appointments,  so  now  most  eminent  men 
of  letters  in  South  America  receive  a  consular  post  and, 
it  may  be  added,  having  once  quitted  their  native  land 
they  seldom  return.  It  was,  indeed,  thought  very  hand¬ 
some  of  Dario  to  write  El  Viaje  a  Nicaragua^  towards 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  went  on  from  strength  to  strength. 
He  was  almost  as  great  an  artist  in  prose  as  in  verse,  and 
it  is  prose  which  forms  the  bulk  of  his  numerous  volumes 
in  the  collected  works.  He  died  in  1916. 

There  is  no  space  to  trace  the  Modernista  Movement 
any  further.  I  must  leave  unrecorded  Manuel  Gutierrez 
Najera  (1859-1895),  the  short-lived  poet  of  Mexico,  and 
the  great  Uruguayan,  Jose  Enrique  Rodo  (1872-1917), 
and  the  Venezuelan,  Rufino  Blancano-Formbana,  who  is 
still  alive.  Both  these  two  were  far  more  eminent  as 
critics  than  as  poets,  indeed  Rodo  had  an  almost  dictatorial 
position.  The  consideration  of  Modernista  literature  has 
been  somewhat  lengthy,  but  is  a  matter  vital  to  our 
subject,  for  it  is  now  synonymous  with  Spanish-American 
literature.  The  echoing  of  Victor  Hugo  or  Zola  has 
ceased  and  the  Republics  have  a  national  treasure  house. 

It  remains  briefly  to  appreciate  the  principal  writers 
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of  the  Republics  from  the  time  of  their  Independence  till 
1888.  This  short  period  of  some  sixty  years  is  full  of 
interest.  Poetry,  the  drama,  essays  and  criticism,  his¬ 
tory,  jurisprudence,  and  fiction  form  the  main  divisions. 
'Poetry  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  considerable  item. 
Almost  the  earliest  and  almost  the  greatest  of  the  poets 
was  the  Ecuadorian,  Jose  Joaquin  Olmedo,  who  was  born 
at  Guazaquil  in  1780.  His  father  was  a  Spaniard,  his 
mother  an  American.  He  studied  at  the  Universities  of 
Quito  and  Lima,  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law 
in  1805.  Olmedo  both  studied  and  practised  law  and 
pursued  a  political  career,  and  visited  Spain  in  1811. 
At  a  bound  he  won  great  and  permanent  fame  by  his  ode, 
La  Victoria  de  Jimin^  written  in  1825,  which  celebrated 
the  victory  by  which  Bolivar  secured  the  independence  of 
Peru.  He  followed  Spanish  models,  and  his  pure  and 
classical  diction  marks  him  as  merely  an  overseas  branch 
of  Spanish  literature.  Of  this  school  of  poetry  Olmedo 
and  Bello  are  by  far  the  greatest. 

Andres  Bello  (1781-1865)  was  born  at  Caracas  in 
Venezuela,  but  he  may  rather  be  called  a  Chilean  than  a 
Venezuelan  man  of  letters,  for  all  his  achievements  were 
performed  outside  his  native  land.  Nineteen  of  his  earlier 
years  were  spent  in  England,  where  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Bentham  and  James  Mill.  In  1829  he  came 
to  Chile  and  was  long  Rector  of  the  University.  Besides 
his  poetry,  he  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  Spanish 
Grammar  and  was  also  distinguished  in  jurisprudence  and 
philosophy.  In  poetry  his  great  work  is  Silva  Americana, 
in  which,  like  Virgil,  he  sings  the  praise  of  his  native  land, 
its  forests  and  interminable  grassy  plains. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  all  the 
meritorious  poets  who  appear  in  this  period.  Colombia 
jis  one  of  the  most  renowned  among  the  Republics  for  cul¬ 
ture.  Two  poets  of  distinction  may  be  named  whose 
long  lives  extended  over  more  than  the  last  three-quarters 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Diego  Fallon,  of  Irish  extrac¬ 
tion,  was  an  academic  poet,  the  author  of  many  short  lyrics 
which  show  a  delicate  appreciation  of  natural  scenery. 
The  most  esteemed  poet  of  Colombia  is  Rafael  Pombo 
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(1833-1912),  whose  works  have  been  handsomely  printed 
by  the  National  Congress.  It  may  be  added  that  remote 
Bogota  is  perhaps  the  most  genuine  home  of  culture  in  the 
whole  of  Latin  America,  and  almost  the  only  place  that  is 
hospitable  to  native  wits,  where  publishers  encourage 
their  men  of  letters  by  producing  their  books  in  their  own 
metropolis,  and  that  consequently  Colombian  poets  less 
frequently  seek  a  country  lying  under  another  sun.  Pombo 
is  an  accomplished  lyrist,  excellent  in  elegies  and  in  songs 
of  love,  wherein  he  shows  deep  feeling;  and  his  command 
of  metre  is  absolute.  He  belongs  to  the  old  classical 
school  of  Spain.  A  man  of  learning,  he  had  a  complete 
knowledge  of  English  and  French,  and  being,  like  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  a  great  admirer  of  Byron,  he 
translated  many  pieces  of  the  English  poet  into  Spanish. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  revolt  against  the  tyrant  Rosas 
Argentina  produced  many  poets  who,  almost  inevitably, 
were  exiled  and  compelled  to  live  abroad  until  their  enemy 
was  expelled.  Perhaps  Esteban  Echeverria  {d.  1881)  is 
the  most  considerable  among  them,  and  is  also  noteworthy 
because  his  poetry  belongs  to  the  soil  of  his  native  land 
and  is  not,  as  was  then  common,  an  echo  of  Spain  or 
France.  As  a  young  man  he  travelled  on  the  European 
Continent  and  in  England,  and  (it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say)  admired  Byron.  He  wrote  an  elaborate  poem — longer 
than  is  usual  for  South  America — La  Cautiva,  describing 
a  stirring  scene  of  Pampa  life.  His  theme  is  “  El  desierto 
incommensurable,”  and  he  declared  very  reasonably  that  if 
South  American  poetry  wished  to  be  influential  it  must 
have  a  character  of  its  own  and  deal  with  South  America. 
So  only  would  the  poetry  be  as  sublime  as  the  Andes. 

Juan  Manuel  Gutierrez,  his  contemporary,  was  a  busy 
man  of  letters  who  did  much  to  advance  his  profession; 
he  is  one  of  the  few  authors  by  trade  of  South  America. 
He  wrote  in  the  manner  of  Echeverria,  but  with  less  power. 

Cuba  has  been  a  nursery  of  very  many  poets;  two  are 
outstanding,  namely,  Jose  Maria  Heredia  (1803-1839) 
and  Gabriel  de  la  Concepcion  Valdes.  The  first  of  these 
spent  more  time  in  Mexico  than  in  his  native  island,  where 
he  was  suspected  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  He  was  the 
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best  of  the  Nature  poets  in  our  group.  Though  he  con¬ 
sidered  English  a  barbarous  language  and  had  probably 
never  read  Wordsworth,  he  is  undoubtedly  Words¬ 
worthian,  as  when  he  contemplates  Niagara — 

From  my  very  boyhood  I  have  loved. 

Shunning  the  meaner  track  of  common  minds. 

To  look  on  Nature  in  her  loftier  moods. 

The  other,  Valdes,  better  known  as  Placido,  was  of  mixed 
mulatto  and  Spanish  parentage,  and  an  ardent  poet  in 
graceful  style.  His  end  was  tragic,  for  in  1844  he  was 
executed  by  the  Spaniards  on  suspicion  (probably  ground¬ 
less)  of  being  concerned  in  a  negro  uprising. 

The  drama,  being  chiefly  local,  admits  of  brief  treat¬ 
ment.  Mention  may  be  made  of  Felipe  Pardo  y  Aliaga 
{d.  1868),  a  member  of  a  celebrated  Peruvian  family, 
whose  Frutos  de  la  Educacion  and  other  satirical  comedies 
were  very  popular  in  the  early  years  of  the  Republic.  His 
contemporary,  Manuel  Ascensio  Segura,  was  esteemed  a 
still  better  dramatist;  his  comedies  are  for  the  most  part 
written  in  rhyming  short  lines  which  emphasise  their 
sparkling  wit.  Mexico  also  has  produced  a  few  good 
playwrights. 

In  essays  and  literary  criticism  the  South  Americans, 
like  all  Latins,  excel.  One  of  the  most  meritorious  is  the 
Colombian  Jose  Maria  Vergara  y  Vergara,  who,  in  the 
’sixties,  published  a  valuable  History  of  Colombian  Litera¬ 
ture.  In  Cuba  a  notable  man  in  many  ways  was  Enrique 
Jose  Varona,  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Revista  Cubana^ 
and  long  afterwards  Vice-President  of  the  Cuban 
Republic.  In  his  early  days  he  popularised  the  philosophy 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  and 
as  editor  he  encouraged  the  development  of  a  native 
literature. 

One  of  the  most  influential  of  essayists  is  the  Peruvian, 
Francisco  Garcia  Calderon,  who  died  recently.  His 
Latin  America  is  almost  the  only  Spanish-American  book 
which  has  appeared  in  an  English  version — a  fact  not  at 
all  creditable  to  this  country,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  activity  of  the  United  States  in  translating  and  popu- 
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larising  the  work  of  their  neighbours.  Like  so  many  of 
his  countrymen,  Calderon  found  himself  quite  as  much  at 
home  in  Paris  as  elsewhere,  and  his  Le  Perou  Con- 
iemporain,  crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  was  written 
in  French.  Rodo,  the  Uruguayan,  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned;  probably  he  would  be  esteemed  the  greatest 
literary  critic  of  Spanish  America. 

Historians  are  numerous.  Bartolome  Mitre  (d.  1906), 
a  distinguished  general  and  statesman,  wrote  a  valuable 
narration  of  the  Revolution.  In  Colombia  we  may  note 
Jose  Manuel  Restrepo  {d.  1863),  an  eye-witness,  who  was 
author  of  a  history  of  Colombia’s  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  Most  of  the  Republics  have  one  or  more  his¬ 
torians  who  have  related  their  own  story,  and  we  may  add 
to  the  two  already  mentioned  Benjamin  Vicuna  Mac- 
Kenna  {d.  1886),  an  excellent  and  voluminous  writer,  who 
explored  almost  every  avenue  of  the  history  of  Chile. 

Spanish  America  has  produced  much  permanently 
valuable  work  in  jurisprudence.  Of  such  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Bello,  the  famous  poet,  who,  in  his  old  age  in  Chile, 
the  country  of  his  adoption,  was  responsible  for  much  of 
the  Civil  Code;  Charles  Calvo  {d.  1906),  who  was  one  of 
the  chief  authorities  on  modern  International  Law;  and 
Luis  Maria  Drago,  the  Argentine  statesman  and  publicist, 
who,  in  1902,  when  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
promulgated  what  is  now  known  as  the  Drago  Doctrine, 
i.e.,  that  no  European  Power  may  use  armed  force  to 
secure  the  payment  from  any  American  Republic  of  debts 
which  may  have  been  contracted  with  the  subjects  of  a 
foreign  Power.  The  Drago  Doctrine  was  adopted  with 
modifications  at  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907. 

Last  comes  prose  fiction,  of  which,  like  other  lands,  the 
Republics  yield  an  abundant  crop.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  that  they  lag  behind  in  literary  fashions,  and 
that  a  vogue,  which  is  becoming  obsolete  in  Europe,  is 
zealously  pursued  by  those  young  and  ingenuous  nations. 
It  was  not  till  long  after  1830  that  Romanticism  dis¬ 
placed  the  old  Spanish  Classicism,  and  the  Naturalism 
(Zola  being  the  chief  model),  which  followed,  lingered  on 
into  the  twentieth  century. 
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One  of  the  best  novelists  of  the  Romantic  School  was 
Jose  Marmol,  who  in  1851  published  Amalia,  which, 
though  it  deals  with  contemporary  events — the  insurrec¬ 
tions  against  Rosas — is  modelled  upon  Scott;  he  was 
extremely  successful,  and,  with  one  exception,  Amalia  is 
the  most  widely  read  in  Europe  of  all  Spanish-American 
novels.  The  other  important  novelist  of  Argentina  was 
a  disciple  of  Balzac.  This  was  Carlos  Maria  Ocantos, 
who  produced  a  masterpiece  in  Leon  Saldivar  (1888), 
which,  as  Gutierrez  and  Ernesto  Quesado  (a  good  critic) 
urged,  was  homespun,  not  of  foreign  weaving,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  great  interest.  It  contained  somewhat  sombre 
sketches  of  life  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  estancia,  and 
Quilito  also  dealt  with  contemporary  Argentine  life,  and 
Don  Perfecto,  as  late  as  1902,  portrayed  old-time  Buenos 
Aires.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  South  American  novel 
of  recent  years  is  La  Gloria  de  Don  Ramiro  (1908),  by 
Enrique  Larreta — a  historical  romance  in  the  dashing 
style  which  the  late  Stanley  Weyman  brought  into  fashion. 
It  deals  with  the  time  of  Philip  II  of  Spain. 

In  Uruguay  the  chief  novelist  is  Eduardo  Acevedo 
Diaz.  Ishmael  (1888)  is  considered  his  best;  it  is  a  power¬ 
ful  story  of  Gaucho  life.  Carlos  Roxlo,  the  diligent 
literary  historian,  calls  Brenda  the  worst  of  his  novels,  but 
it  was  the  author’s  favourite,  and  the  thrilling  love  interest 
has  caused  it  to  enjoy  permanent  popularity. 

Among  a  number  of  good  Mexican  novelists  Rafael 
Delgado  (1853-1914)  may  be  mentioned.  Los  Parienies 
Ricos  is  a  sharp  social  satire  which  the  novelist  describes 
as  “  an  accurate  page  from  Mexican  life.”  He  is 
generally  considered  as  a  disciple  of  Daudet. 

The  most  widely  read  of  all  Spanish-American  novels 
is  Maria,  the  work  of  Jorge  Isaacs  (1837-1895),  the  son 
of  an  English  Jew  who  had  settled  in  Cali,  in  the  Cauca 
Valley,  an  inaccessible  but  beautiful  part  of  Colombia, 
that  interesting  and  little  visited  country.  This  is  an 
idyllic  romance,  and  it  contains  most  beautiful  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Colombian  scenes  and  country  life.  In  view  of 
the  slightness  of  the  story  it  can  hardly  be  given  the  palm 
for  Spanish  prose  fiction;  it  merely  tells  the  story  of  a 
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young  girl  who  is  beloved  and  dies.  The  writer  (who 
makes  the  girl  die  of  epilepsy)  probably  had  Poe  in  mind. 

In  conclusion,  there  should  be  mentioned  a  living 
novelist,  who  is  also  a  poet  and  essayist,  Rufino  Blanco- 
Fombona,  the  Venezuelan,  who  has  had  a  troubled  career 
as  a  politician  in  that  country.  His  novel,  El  Hombre  de 
Hierro,  is  a  brilliant  sketch  of  contemporary  Venezuela, 
and  he  shows  considerably  more  skill  in  character  draw¬ 
ing  than  is  usual  with  his  fellow-novelists. 

Spanish  America,  then,  has  a  literature  that  repays 
study;  it  has  the  graceful  style,  the  Latin  clarity  of  expres¬ 
sion  joined  to  the  tropical  beauty  of  the  New  World,  and 
we  find,  as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  “  a  sympathy  with  intel¬ 
lectual  activity  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  its 
inherent  pleasurableness  and  beauty,”  which  has  shown 
itself  in  the  search  after  new  forms  and  styles,  and  the 
impulses  which  it  has  received  from,  and  given  to,  other 
literatures.  It  is  a  fair  garden  and  not  well  frequented 
by  Englishmen. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  TALKING  FILMS 
By  R.  D.  Charques 

In  the  last  six  months,  as  everybody  knows,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  change  has  come  over  the  cinema.  The  advent 
of  the  talking-picture  has  very  nearly  turned  the  film 
world  upside  down,  and  in  that  position  it  presents  an 
extremely  interesting  appearance.  In  spite  of  the  almost 
hysterical  jubilation  of  American  enthusiasts — perhaps 
because  of  it — it  was  possible  at  one  time  to  doubt  whether 
the  talking-picture  had  come  to  stay.  The  doubt  is  not 
permissible  to-day.  Money  talks,  as  the  saying  is;  and 
the  enormous  profits  which  have  been  made,  and  are  still 
being  made,  on  “  talkies  ”  like  T he  Singing  Fool  and 
The  Broadway  Melody  provide  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  popularity  of  the  cinema’s  new  form  of  entertainment. 

In  the  United  States  the  cry  goes  up  day  after  day, 
increasing  in  fervour,  that  the  silent  film  is  dead  (“  dead 
for  all  time,”  in  the  cosmic  words  of  Mr.  Jesse  Lasky), 
that  there  is  no  conceivable  future  for  it,  that  the  sound- 
film  is  the  “  most  stupendous  revolution  ”  in  the  history 
of  entertainment,  etc.,  etc.  The  note  of  triumph  (and  of 
prosperity)  is  unmistakable,  and  it  may  be  an  advantage 
to  mention  some  of  the  facts,  beginning  with  the  fact  that 
the  firm  of  Warner  Brothers,  the  first  in  the  field,  which 
was  financially  very  insecure  before  the  coming  of  the 
talking-picture,  has  now  placed  itself  in  what  seems  to 
be  an  impregnable  position.  A  lesson  of  this  kind  could 
hardly  be  ignored  in  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  the  Fox  Film  Corporation,  one  of  the  five 
largest  of  the  American  film  concerns,  has  definitely 
announced  its  decision  to  engage  in  the  future  only  in 
sound-production;  two  of  the  lesser  companies  have  fol¬ 
lowed  suit;  and  the  rest  of  the  “big  five,”  feverishly 
absorbed  in  vast  plans  of  reorganisation,  appear  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  a  similar  decision.  It  seems,  indeed,  that 
silent  films  are  being  made  in  the  United  States  at  the 
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present  day  only  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
general  transition  from  silence  to  sound  in  what  might 
be  called  the  backward  areas.  According  to  the  heads  of 
the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  and  the  Paramount  organisa¬ 
tions,  the  silent  film  is  actually  being  produced  at  a  loss 
in  America  to-day. 

The  same  course  of  events  is  to  be  observed  in  Europe, 
although  here  it  is  marked  by  panic  rather  than  triumph. 
Actual  production,  for  reasons  which  I  will  indicate  in  a 
moment,  is  almost  at  a  standstill;  but  the  preparations 
for  exhibiting  talking-pictures,  if  not  for  making  them, 
are  prodigious.  In  Germany,  where  there  is  more 
genuine  understanding  of  the  artistic  aspect  of  the  film 
than  anywhere  else,  the  general  production  policy 
announced  for  the  future  is  one  of  compromise;  the  Ufa 
organisation,  the  largest  of  all  the  Continental  film  con¬ 
cerns,  proposes  to  make  both  silent  and  sound  versions 
of  all  new  films. 

The  situation  in  England  may  best  be  described  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Edgar  Wallace,  the  chairman  of  the 
British  Lion  Film  Corporation,  now  in  grave  difficulties. 
“You  have  to  face  the  fact,”  Mr.  Wallace  told 
the  shareholders  of  the  company  a  few  weeks  ago,  “  that 
the  arrival  of  the  ‘  talkie  ’  in  this  country  has  momentarily 
swept  the  silent  film  industry  out  of  existence.  .  .  .  No 
studio  intelligently  directed  would  dream  for  a  moment 
of  proceeding  with  the  silent  film.”  A  number  of  British 
silent  films  (“  super-productions  ”)  which  were  made 
almost  a  year  ago  have  not  yet  been  released  for  general 
exhibition,  and  there  is  little  hope  that  they  will  ever  be 
booked  by  renters  or  exhibitors;  others,  not  yet  trade- 
shown,  are  of  as  little  marketable  value  at  the  moment, 
and  desperate  efforts  are  being  made  to  proceed  further 
with  such  of  them  as  lend  themselves  to  synchronisation. 
In  addition,  British  companies  like  Gainsborough 
Pictures  and  British  Filmcraft  Productions,  although 
not  very  active  so  far,  have  followed  the  lead  of  the.  Fox 
Corporation  in  announcing  an  exclusive  policy  of  sound- 
production. 

Renters,  distributors  and  exhibitors  clamour,  indeed — 
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in  the  same  breath  as  the  public,  of  course — for  “  talkies  ” ; 
they  would  infinitely  prefer  a  relatively  bad  talking- 
picture  to  a  relatively  good  silent  film — it  is  a  better  com¬ 
mercial  proposition.  As  for  the  attitude  of  the  film-going 
public,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  cinemas 
in  New  York  in  which  talking-pictures  are  seen  and  heard 
open  as  early  as  ten  in  the  morning,  close  at  midnight, 
and  boast  takings  twice  as  large  as  they  enjoyed  a  year 
ago.  Precisely  the  same  thing  is  happening  in  London. 
One  by  one  the  West  End  cinemas  have  capitulated  to 
popular  demand  and  shown  talking-pictures,  and  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  sound  reproduction  is  now  being 
installed  as  fast  as  possible  in  both  central  and  suburban 
theatres. 

I  mention  these  facts  out  of  fairness  to  the  champions 
of  the  talking-picture  in  this  country.  My  heart  goes 
out  in  sympathy  to  them,  but  I  believe  there  is  an  error 
in  their  calculations.  There  has  never  been  much  excuse 
for  a  “  highbrow  ”  attitude  to  the  films,  or,  indeed,  to 
anything  else;  and  there  is  less  excuse  than  ever  at  the 
present  day.  The  cinema  is  designed  to  be  popular, 
not  to  fathom  new  depths  of  artistic  expression.  But 
the  amazing  popularity  of  the  talking-picture  is  not  the 
only  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  present  phase  of  the 
British  film  industry’s  fortunes.  The  change  in  the 
character  and  quality  of  cinema  entertainment  is  of  vital 
importance.  The  film-goer  demands  for  the  time  being 
new  pleasures  and  sensations;  the  mere  novelty  of  sound 
reproduction  in  the  cinema  is  wearing  off ;  a  new  technique 
of  production  is  growing  up,  and  with  it,  it  seems,  a  new 
psychology  of  cinema  values.  All  this  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  But  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  film  world. 
The  really  tremendous  thing  which  has  happened  in  the 
last  few  months,  and  which  is  still  developing  at  an 
alarming  rate,  has  hardly  been  recognised  at  all  by  the 
general  body  of  the  public. 

The  chief  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  talking- 
picture  has  been  in  the  sphere  of  international  commerce 
and  the  industrial  relations  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
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“  talkies  ”  have  intensified  the  industrial  aspect  of  film 
production  to  an  extent  that  makes  all  other  aspects 
relatively  insignificant;  what  was  in  substance  still  an 
art  only  a  year  ago  has  become,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
an  industry  pure  and  simple.  And  not  merely  that. 
The  distribution  of  the  world’s  trade  in  the  film  industry 
is  likely  to  resolve  itself  into  a  fight  between  two  enormous 
combines — the  one  American,  the  other  European.  On 
the  one  hand  are  the  film  corporations  revolving  about 
the  giant  Western  Electric  Company  of  America  and,  in 
a  smaller  degree,  the  R.C.A.  (Radio  Corporation  of 
America),  which  is  supported  by  the  General  Electric 
Company;  on  the  other  are  the  European  interests  holding 
licences  for  various  patented  systems  and  processes, 
among  them  the  Klangfilm-Tobis  patents.  It  is  in  the 
clash  of  these  two  enormously  powerful  groups  of  interests 
that  the  chief  problems  of  film  production  at  the  present 
day  are  to  be  found.  The  main  problem  is  not  in 
the  least  a  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  sound  and 
silence  in  the  cinema;  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  the  exact 
force  of  the  new  axiom  of  industry — “Trade  follows  the 
films.” 

It  has  never  been  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
commercial  and  the  artistic  aspects  of  the  film.  In  the 
first  place,  the  dominant  motive  of  those  in  authority,  as 
in  any  other  industry,  is  profit;  in  the  second,  the  com¬ 
mercial  ramifications  of  the  industry  have  always  been 
immense.  The  business  of  the  films,  after  all,  turns  on 
much  more  than  the  making  of  them ;  given — as  is 
eminently  practicable  in  America — a  minimum  of  capital 
expenditure,  the  actual  work  of  production  is  in  a  sense 
the  simplest  part  of  the  business.  It  is  on  the  distribut¬ 
ing  and  exhibiting  sides  that  the  chief  burden  of  the 
industry  falls;  it  is  the  control  of  the  home  market  and 
the  degree  of  access  to  foreign  markets  on  which  depends 
the  progress  of  the  national  industries  in  both  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  Europe.  In  brief,  it  is  the 
purely  economic  organisation  of  the  industry  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  artistic  side  of  production,  and  which  is  the 
deciding  factor  in  nine  out  of  every  ten  questions  of 
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artistic  policy.  I  may  perhaps  cite  as  proof  of  this  inno¬ 
cent  statement  the  effect  of  the  reorganisation  of  the 
German  film  industry  three  years  or  so  ago.  German 
films  were  once  the  best  in  the  world.  They  were  not  the 
most  popular  or  the  most  successful ;  so  far  as  profits  were 
concerned,  it  needed  a  Government  subsidy  to  produce 
films  of  the  type  of  Dr.  Caligari  and  The  Last  Laugh. 
But  losses  were  still  concerned,  the  subsidy  was  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  the  reorganised  German  industry,  after  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  phase  of  relative  American  control,  set  itself 
to  compete  with  America  and  to  find  a  world  market. 
What  happened?  Nobody  knows  better  than  the  person 
genuinely  interested  in  the  films  that  the  artistic  standard 
of  German  productions  fell  to  a  level  pretty  nearly  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  American. 

This,  however,  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  silent  film. 
The  entry  of  sound-recording  into  the  technical  pro¬ 
cesses  of  film-making  has  enormously  complicated 
matters.  Everybody  knows  that  the  film  is  virtually  a 
monopoly  in  the  United  States,  and  everybody  knows  that 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  control  of  the  exhibiting 
branch  of  the  industry  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  producing  branch — the  two  branches,  in  fact,  are  one 
and  the  same.  But  the  economic  scope  of  the  American 
film  industry  to-day  is  not  restricted  to  its  own  activities; 
the  talking-picture  has  brought  the  industry  into  close 
association  with  the  radio  companies,  the  gramophone 
industry,  and  the  advanced  side  of  the  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing  industry.  The  organisation  of  the  American  film 
industry,  in  short,  has  become  amazingly  intricate,  and 
Europe  has  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  the  Atterican 
example  in  the  complexity  of  its  commercial  and  financial 
arrangements.  Most  American  sound-films  are  produced 
under  the  patents  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  one 
of  the  two  huge  electrical  trusts  in  the  United  States, 
which  provides  the  apparatus  for  sound-recording  in  the 
studio  and — still  more  important — the  equipment  for 
sound-reproduction  in  the  cinema,  and  which,  at  the 
present  critical  juncture,  refuses  to  allow  sound-films 
produced  by  what  they  consider  inferior  systems  to  be 
shown  in  cinemas  which  they  have  equipped.  Europe  is 
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much  behind  America  in  the  production  of  the  first  kind 
of  apparatus  and  has  scarcely  begun  to  produce  the 
second.  There  are  several  European  recording  systems, 
but  the  one  which  seems  most  likely  to  be  generally 
adopted  is  the  recently  marketed  Klangfilm-Tobis,  which 
is  controlled  jointly  by  the  Siemens  and  Halske  Company 
and  the  A.E.G.  Electrical  concern.  The  immediate 
future  of  the  industry  seems  to  turn  on  the  trade  policies 
of  Europe  and  America  in  connection  with  these  rival 
systems.  The  opposition  of  the  American  and  the 
European  combines  does  not  resolve  itself  into  a  straight¬ 
forward  industrial  contest.  What  is  happening  is  that 
America,  which,  it  must  be  said  in  fairness,  is  spending 
vast  sums  of  money  in  the  perfecting  of  technical 
apparatus,  claims  what  amounts  to  a  monopoly  for 
exhibiting  the  talking-picture.  The  principal  cinemas  in 
England  and  France  have  had  the  Western  Electric’s 
equipment  installed  in  them,  and  the  work  of 
installation  is  proceeding  apace  in  every  cinema  which 
can  afford  the  cost  of  it.  So  long  as  the  Western  Electric 
and  the  American  film  corporations,  acting  in  agreement, 
persist  in  their  decision  to  allow  only  sound-films  produced 
by  their  own  system,  or  by  a  system  “  substantially  equal 
in  quality  of  reproduction  ” — which  means,  in  point  of 
fact,  only  the  R.C.A.  Phototone’s — to  be  shown  on  their 
own  reproducing  apparatus,  they  are  completely  masters 
of  the  film  situation.  European  producers,  with  their 
limited  technical  resources,  may  make  as  many  talking- 
pictures  as  they  like,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  exhibit 
them  in  the  principal  cinemas  at  home  or,  with  only  a  few 
exceptions,  anywhere  at  all  in  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  discuss  the  subject  as  completely  as  I  would 
wish  for  very  good  reasons.  A  legal  battle,  which  is 
likely  to  be  protracted  and  extremely  complicated,  is 
impending  between  the  rival  combines :  the  Western 
Electric  is  being  sued  by  the  inventors  of  European 
sound-film  patents  for  infringement  of  patent  rights. 
How  much  depends  on  the  result  of  this  lawsuit  it  is 
difficult  to  say;  the  American  monopoly  may  be  shaken 
or  confirmed  by  the  legal  decision,  and  the  present 
economic  situation  may  be  strengthened  or  partially — only 
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partially — destroyed.  Meanwhile  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
decide  how  much  progress  is  being  made  in  England  and 
France  and  Germany  at  the  moment  with  the  talking- 
picture  ;  those  at  the  head  of  affairs  are  necessarily 
engaged  in  awaiting  events,  and  present  activities  are 
inclined  to  be  tentative.  The  request  made  by  the 
Cinematograph  Exhibitors’  Association  in  this  country  to 
the  Western  Electric  Company  to  consider  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Trade  Committee  with  power  to  decide  which 
talking-sets  should  be  granted  “  inter-use  ”  has  been  met 
with  a  firm  refusal — based,  it  must  be  said,  on  technical 
reasons  which  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed.  An  emergency 
meeting  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries  and  the  Cinematograph  Exhibitors’  Association 
was  held  towards  the  end  of  May,  but  no  official  statement 
was  issued,  although  a  brief  paragraph  in  The  Times  of 
May  22nd  announced  that  “  a  definite  course  of  action  to 
meet  the  situation  was  agreed  on.” 

It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  talking-picture  will 
continue  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  public. 
How  long  it  will  maintain  its  present  high  popularity 
there  is  no  means  of  telling.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
imagine  the  present  fantastic  pitch  of  enthusiasm  lasting 
very  long.  Eventually  a  large  section  of  the  public 
will  no  doubt  prefer  sound  to  silence  in  the  cinema,  but 
the  public  as  a  whole  cannot  sustain  a  mood  of  fine  frenzy 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Still,  one  is  confronted 
with  the  tremendous  influence  of  popular  taste,  which  is  in 
one  sense  the  real  arbiter  of  the  film’s  destiny ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while,  in  considering  the  prospects  of  the 
“  talkie  ”  as  a  form  of  entertainment,  to  enter  into  the 
general  question  of  the  psychology  of  the  film  audience. 

Cinema  entertainment,  broadly  speaking,  does  un¬ 
doubtedly  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public.  Whatever 
its  precise  quality,  it  still  has  an  enormous  intrinsic 
attraction  for  millions  of  people,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  so  grateful  for  the  illusion  of  the  screen  that  they  have 
no  desire  to  be  critical  of  the  methods  by  which  the  illusion 
is  achieved.  The  average  film  satisfies  the  artistic  sense 
of  these  millions  in  something  of  the  same  way  that  the 
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newspaper  satisfies  their  sense  of  curiosity,  providing  them 
with  the  vicarious  experience — the  romance  and  adventure 
and  so  on — which  is  one  of  the  major  necessities  of 
industrial  communities.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  supreme  ex¬ 
pression  of  popular — indeed,  of  proletarian — art  in  our 
industrial  age. 

The  talking-picture  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
silent  film  as  regards  romantic  appeal.  It  makes  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  cinema — the 
soothing  and  restful  atmosphere  induced  by  silence — offer¬ 
ing  in  exchange  the  stimulus  of  mechanically  reproduced 
speech,  but  in  most  other  respects  it  pursues  the  ends  the 
film  has  always  pursued.  Granted  that  the  test  of  the 
cinema  is  in  its  popularity,  not  in  its  degree  of  artistic  ex¬ 
pression,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  to  put  the 
“talkie”  in  its  proper  place.  The  synchronisation  of 
sound  and  image  has  its  uses.  (Only  one  person,  I  think, 
M.  Pudovkin,  the  most  gifted  of  the  Russian  directors,  has 
suggested  a  legitimate  technique  for  the  sound-film.) 
Properly  used — in  the  fashion  of  orchestral  accompani¬ 
ment — sound  effect  is  capable  of  heightening  the  dramatic 
tension  of  a  film  in  a  way  which  cannot  be  achieved  by 
images  thrown  upon  the  screen.  The  “talkie,”  which 
diverts  this  synchronisation  largely  to  the  recording  of 
human  speech,  is  another  matter.  No  doubt  it  was  bound 
to  come,  this  mechanical  reproduction  of  continuous  dia¬ 
logue.  Popular  taste  is  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  art; 
it  is  always  apt  to  favour  the  maximum  of  naturalism,  the 
crudest  form  of  artistic  illusion.  The  reproduction  of  the 
human  voice  in  the  cinema  makes  fewer  claims  on  the 
imagination  than  silence;  for  most  film-goers  it  adds  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  “human  story.”  In 
precisely  the  same  way,  needless  to  say,  the  public  would 
welcome  for  a  time,  not  merely  the  stereoscopic  camera,  but 
the  substitution  of  colour  photography  for  the  black-and- 
white  convention  of  the  screen.  And  no  doubt  we  shall  not 
have  to  wait  long  for  these  further  improvements. 

Meanwhile  the  fact  remains  that  the  public  has  found 
nothing  in  the  last  few  years  so  much  to  its  liking  as  the 
“talkies.”  The  new  type  of  film  is  an  unlovely  thing  for 
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the  person  who  enjoys  the  art  of  M.  Pudovkin  or  Mr. 
Chaplin,  let  us  say ;  but,  like  revue  and  musical  comedy  and 
“  crook  ”  drama,  on  one  of  which  models,  indeed,  almost  all 
talking-pictures  produced  to  date  have  based  themselves, 
it  can  be  undeniably  effective  in  its  brazen  way.  The 
theatre,  the  influence  of  which  at  one  time  threatened  to 
ruin  the  silent  film,  is  now  being  brought  as  fast  as  possible 
into  the  service  of  the  talking-picture,  and  one  prays  it  may 
help  to  ruin  that,  too.  We  have  had  chunks  of  musical 
sentimentality  like  The  Singing  Fool,  mechanical  adapta¬ 
tions  of  plays  of  the  type  of  I nterference,  mechanical  copies 
of  glorified  musical  comedies  like  The  Broadway  Melody. 
We  can  now  look  forward  to  film  versions  of  every  stage 
success ;  we  can  have  mechanical  music  to  our  heart’s  con¬ 
tent  ;  we  can  aspire  to  film-  reproductions  of  the  operas  of 
Mozart  and  Wagner.  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of 
entertainment,  in  fact,  that  the  cinema  will  not  be  able  to 
give  us.^  Mr.  Cecil  de  Mille,  it  must  be  remembered,  has 
already  given  us  a  film  New  Testament. 

The  future,  it  must  be  confessed,  looks  as  gloomy  on  the 
entertainment  side  as  on  the  side  of  international  industrial 
relations.  There  is  a  little  hope,  however,  and,  strangely 
enough,  it  comes  from  what  many  people  may  think  an 
unexpected  quarter — the  public.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  talking-picture  was  introduced  to  the  public  at  a 
time  when  film  production  in  America  had  become  so 
stereotyped  that  cinema-going  showed  signs  of  flagging. 
The  American  magnate  looked  round  for  a  fresh  stimulus, 
discovered  that  a  new  invention  was  at  hand,  and,  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  few  brief  “variety  turns”  and  passing  on  to 
Mr.  A1  Jolson,  gauged  public  taste  to  a  nicety.  Since  then 
a  fantastic  campaign  of  advertisement,  coupled  with 
remarkable  technical  improvements,  has  achieved  a  great 
deal.  The  public — least  of  all  the  American  public — will 
not  easily  tire  of  the  talking-picture,  but  I  personally  am 
convinced,  not  merely  that  the  present  extraordinary 
enthusiasm  will  not  be  maintained,  but  that  in  two  or  three 
years  at  the  latest  public  demand  for  the  silent  film  will 
reassert  itself.  Let  me  be  quite  clear  on  this  point.  I 
am  a  long  way  from  thinking  that  the  production  of  talking- 
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pictures  will  cease — that  would  be  too  much  to  expect  from 
public  taste.  And  I  am  reluctantly  forced  to  admit  that 
the  industrial  problem  in  Europe  turns  in  the  main  on  the 
immediate  present,  not  on  what  may  happen  at  the  end  of 
another  two  or  three  years.  None  the  less,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  spite  of  all  prophecies  to  the  contrary,  that  talking- 
pictures  cannot,  and  will  not,  wholly  eclipse  the  silent  film. 
Their  present  popularity  is  analogous  to  the  popularity  of 
revues  during  the  War;  and,  like  the  revue,  the  talking- 
picture,  although  it  will  continue  to  attract  considerable 
numbers  of  people,  will  gradually  lose  ground.  It  can 
scarcely  go  on  providing  ever  newer  and  intenser  pleasures ; 
its  general  convention  is  too  monotonous,  its  distinctive 
matter  too  limited,  its  artistic  illusion  too  shallow.  It  may 
offer  more  comfort,  at  a  cheaper  price,  than  the  theatre  on 
the  theatre’s  own  ground ;  it  cannot  hope  to  provide  better 
entertainment.  And  the  virtue  of  the  silent  film  as  a  form 
of  entertainment  is,  after  all,  that  its  medium  is  its  own. 

That  is  a  point  we  should  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  if  we 
can,  in  Europe,  and  more  particularly  in  this  country.  The 
silent  film,  when  it  returns,  will  probably  be  more  popular 
in  Europe  than  in  America;  European  taste,  on  the  whole, 
is  more  sophisticated  and  more  civilised  than  the  Amen 
can.  Had  the  artistic  standard  of  British  silent  films  been 
higher  than  it  was,  or  had  the  Quota  really  improved 
matters,  it  is  probable  that  half  the  present  difficulties  would 
not  have  arisen.  But  they  have  arisen,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  British  film  industry  is  threatened  with  extinction. 
The  unfortunate  truth  is  that  it  is  necessary  above  every¬ 
thing  else  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  moment  and  to 
realise  that  there  is  no  immediate  market  for  the  silent  film. 
The  British  industry  is  in  a  bad  way — exactly  how  bad  one 
can  tell  only  by  referring  to  the  present  market  value  of  the 
shares  of  the  producing  concerns.  If  these  are  to  survive, 
they  must  somehow  play  their  part,  handicapped  as  they 
are  by  their  lack  of  resources,  technical  no  less  than  finan¬ 
cial,  in  satisfying  popular  demand  for  the  talking-picture. 
But  there  is  still  something  to  be  said  for  taking  a  long  view 
of  the  situation.  America  may  be  a  little  too  complacent  in 
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insisting  that  “  trade  follows  the  film  ” ;  there  is  certainly 
reason  for  regarding  the  general  process  of  “  Americanisa¬ 
tion  ”  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  with  less  satisfaction  than 
Americans  themselves  display.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
capitulate  entirely  to  Hollywood’s  lead  in  cinema  entertain¬ 
ment,  or  to  mistake  a  temporary  fashion,  however  drasti¬ 
cally  pursued,  for  a  complete  upheaval  of  popular  psych¬ 
ology.  There  is  much  that  is  preposterous  in  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  to  the  talking-picture,  as  may  perhaps 
be  exemplified  by  the  prophetic  announcement  of  one 
gentleman,  a  director  of  First  National  Pictures,  Incor¬ 
porated,  of  “the  day  when  the  talking-picture  will  have 
sold  the  world  the  English  language  in  its  American  form.” 
That,  indeed,  is  a  bogy  which  should  alarm  no  one  who  has 
heard  the  English  language  in  its  American  form  in  talking- 
pictures. 

The  industrial  conflict  must  be  left  to  itself  for  the  time 
being,  and  with  it  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company.  Once  again  it  is  necessary  to  say  that 
the  present  situation  is  fraught  with  danger  to  Anglo- 
American  industrial  relations.  Whatever  the  forthcoming 
issue  may  produce,  the  most  hopeful  thing  to  anticipate, 
apart  from  a  general  scheme  of  rationalisation  in  the  entire 
European  film  industry — a  subject  on  which  I  cannot  touch 
here — is  the  reversion,  on  an  increasing  scale,  to  silent  pro¬ 
duction.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  likely  thing,  as  well 
as  the  most  hopeful.  We  shall  have  to  wait  for  it,  of 
course,  and  it  is  on  our  ability  to  wait,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  period  of  waiting  is  spent,  that  the  future  of  the 
film  industry  in  this  country  depends  to  a  very  great  extent. 
So  far  as  the  quality  of  the  entertainment  is  concerned,  the 
two  or  three  years  ahead  are  likely  to  be  lean  years  for  those 
people  who  have  already  had  their  fill  of  the  curious 
delights  of  the  “talkies.”  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that 
questions  of  art  will  ever  take  their  proper  place  in  the 
making  of  films;  the  industrial  aspect  of  the  cinema  will 
always  be  the  dominant  one  in  the  future.  But  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  popular  taste  grows  a  little 
more  discerning  and  a  little  more  exacting,  questions  of  art 
will  become  a  trifle  more  important  than  they  are  just  now. 


'HENRY  VlirS  TENNIS-COURT 
By  H.  M.  Walbrook 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  garden  front  of  Hampton 
Court  Palace  stands  an  elegant  and  much-windowed 
structure  which  puzzles  many  of  the  thousands  of  visitors 
to  the  lawns,  flower-beds,  and  clipped  yew  trees  on  which 
it  looks  down.  I  have  heard  it  referred  to  as  a  picture- 
gallery,  also  as  a  stable;  and  I  was  still  more  surprised 
when,  on  a  picture-card  sold  in  the  palace  itself,  I  found 
it  described  as  a  fives-court !  It  is  the  tennis-court  which 
Henry  VIII  added  in  1529  to  the  great  palace  which 
Wolsey,  for  prudential  reasons,  had  presented  to  his 
Majesty  three  years  before;  and  the  four-hundredth 
anniversary  of  which  is  now  drawing  near. 

It  has,  of  course,  been  largely  rebuilt  since  Henry’s 
time,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  original  Tudor  brick  and 
stone  are  still  incorporated  in  its  walls,  and  it  still  occupies 
the  exact  site  chosen  for  it  by  the  Tudor  King.  The 
roofed  corridor  along  which  Henry  was  wont  to  walk  to 
the  court  from  the  Royal  apartments,  shown  in  Wen- 
ceslaus  Hollar’s  drawing  of  the  palace’s  garden  front  “  as 
finished  by  King  Henry  VIII,”  has  its  successor  in  the 
same  place  to-day.  Indeed,  whatever  difficulty  the  ghost 
of  Henry  might  encounter  in  making  his  way  about  the 
palace  as  Wren  left  it,  he  would  have  very  few  in  finding 
his  old  tennis-court,  and  still  less  in  recognising  it  as 
practically  unchanged.  He  would,  perhaps,  find  the 
“  Dedans  ”  (or  spectators’  gallery)  looking  a  little  bleaker 
than  in  his  time,  when  it  was  probably  rich  in  cushions, 
hung  with  tapestries,  and  in  winter  a  little  warmer  than 
it  is  in  winter  nowadays;  but  otherwise  he  would  quickly 
feel  quite  “  at  home  ”  there,  and  as  eager  as  ever  to  pick 
up  a  racket  and  start  a  set  with  any  knightly  shade  who 
might  happen  to  be  hovering  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
at  the  same  hour. 
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The  chief  “  restoration  ”  of  the  court  took  place  in  the 
time  of  William  III  as  part  of  Christopher  Wren’s  vast 
rearrangement  of  the  palace,  and  is  commemorated  by 
the  Royal  monogram,  W.R.,  which  still  glimmers  hand¬ 
somely  in  gold  in  the  centre  of  the  main  wall  just  over 
the  net.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Dutch  son-in-law 
of  James  II  was  as  enthusiastic  a  tennis-player  as  so  many 
of  the  English  ancestors  of  his  wife  had  been;  but  he 
certainly  took  an  interest  in  the  game,  and  thought  highly 
of  this  particular  court  as  a  place  of  “  our  Royall  Disport 
and  Recreation.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  established 
that  Henry  VIII  lost  and  won  there  not  only  many  a  set 
but  also  many  a  shilling,  for  he  liked  to  have  a  small 
wager  on  the  game;  that  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  watched 
many  a  game  there  from  her  seat  in  the  “  Dedans,” 
and  that  Charles  I  and  Charles  II  both  played  there 
frequently. 

There,  too,  his  late  Majesty,  King  Edward  VII,  often 
played  in  his  early  years  as  Prince  of  Wales,  taking  his 
equerry.  Major  Teesdale,  with  him  to  form  a  four  with 
the  professionals,  Thomas  Stone  and  John  Case.  His 
Majesty’s  father,  the  Prince  Consort,  also  played  there, 
and  his  name  on  a  brass  plate  is  still  attached  to  the  locker 
in  the  dressing-room  in  which  he  kept  his  flannels  and 
rackets.  And  although  our  present  King,  who  was  a  keen 
player  in  his  younger  days,  never  played  at  Hampton 
Court,  he  has  always  shown  a  gracious  interest  in  the  club 
of  which  it  is  the  headquarters,  and  his  name  has  for 
years  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  members,  and  is 
there  to-day.  Small  wonder,  indeed,  that  this  is  now 
called  the  Royal  Court !  No  other  tennis-court  in  the 
world  can  show  an  association  with  royalty  anything  like 
so  distinguished  and  so  prolonged. 

Nor,  passing  from  princes  to  their  subjects,  is  anything 
likelier  than  that  the  greatest  subject  an  English  sovereign 
ever  had  watched  many  a  tennis-match  in  this  court.  We 
know  that  Shakespeare  acted  with  his  company  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court;  also,  from  the  numerous  allusions  to  the  game 
in  his  plays,  that  he  was  familiar  with  tennis.  The  King’s 
'comment  in  King  Henry  V,  Act  I,  Scene  2,  on  the 
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Dauphin’s  sarcastic  gift  to  him  of  a  basket  of  tennis-balls, 
is  the  most  familiar  of  these : — 

When  we  have  match’d  our  rackets  to  these  balls. 

We  will,  in  France,  by  God’s  grace,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father’s  crown  into  the  hazard. 

Tell  him  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturb’d 
With  chases. 

Only  a  man  who  knew  tennis  could  have  written  that. 
Then,  in  Henry  IV  (Part  2)  we  have  the  Prince  chaffing 
Poins  about  his  two  shirts,  “  one  for  superfluity  and  one 
other  for  use ;  but  that  the  tennis-court  keeper  knows  better 
than  I ;  for  it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linen  with  thee  when  thou 
keepest  not  racket  there,  as  thou  hast  not  done  a  great 
while.”  Here  again  we  have  the  intimate  touch — Poins 
devoted  to  tennis,  and  leaving  his  racket  arid  tennis-shirt 
in  the  care  of  the  tennis-court  keeper,  precisely  as  players 
do  to-day.  In  Much  Ado  About  Nothings  when  Benedick 
has  shaved  his  beard  to  render  himself  ' more  presentable 
to  Beatrice,  Claudio  laughs  at  him  with  the  cry :  “  The 
barber’s  man  hath  been  seen  with  him,  and  the  old  orna¬ 
ment  of  his  cheek  hath  already  stuffed  tennis-balls.”  In 
Hamlet,  Polonius,  discussing  with  Reynaldo  the  way  in 
which  Laertes  is  behaving  himself  in  Paris,  mentions 
“  falling-out  at  tennis  ”  as  one  of  his  conceivable  lapses 
from  the  manners  of  a  gentleman;  and  in  Pericles,  the 
Prince,  cast  on  the  shore  by  a  raging  sea,  describes 
himself  in  a  fine  passage  as : — 

A  man  whom  both  the  waters  and  the  wind 
In  that  vast  tennis-court  have  made  the  ball 
For  them  to  play  upon. 

While  in  Henry  VIII  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  discussing  a 
Royal  proclamation  just  issued  against  foreign  manners 
brought  from  France  to  England  by  “  travell’d  gallants,” 
mentions  “  the  faith  they  have  in  tennis  ”  as  a  fault  in 
need  of  correction.  All  of  which  shows  not  only  the 
eminence  of  the  game  in  Shakespeare’s  time  but  also  his 
own  familiarity  with  it. 

That  he  ever  actually  played  tennis  in  Hampton  Court 
is  unlikely,  for,  in  his  day,  the  game  was  a  royal  and 
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aristocratic  preserve,  and  playwriters  had  to  keep  their 
place,  in  the  background,  bearing  as  best  they  could  the 
sense  of  social  inferiority '  which  Shakespeare  himself 
betrays  so  forcibly  in  his  sonnets.  But  if  he  was  never 
permitted  to  play  there,  or  even  to  watch  a  game  from  a 
seat  in  the  “  Dedans,”  we  may  be  sure  he  often  mixed 
with  the  crowd  of  onlookers  in  the  corridor  which  ran 
along  the  side  of  the  court  (and  still  does  so)  behind  the 
netted  openings  called  “  galleries,”  watching  the  young 
nobles  of  his  time  laying  and  defending  their  “  chases,” 
and  hearing  the  imperious  voice  of  their  Royal  mistress 
encouraging  or  mocking  them  from  her  cushioned  chair. 

So  much  for  the  years  gone  by.  While,  however,  this 
wonderful  old  court  is  crowded,  as  no  other  is,  with  thrill¬ 
ing  memories,  it  is  also  happily  as  ringing  with  life  as  ever. 
The  tennis  club,  of  which  for  nearly  a  century  it  has  been 
the  headquarters,  has  welcomed  nearly  all  the  famous 
players  of  modern  times  to  its  floor,  and  most  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  players  of  the  present  day  are  members.  The  late 
Sir  Spencer  Ponsonby  Fane,  who  died  in  1915  in  his 
ninety-first  year,  and  who  was  one  of  the  early  presidents 
of  the  club,  remembered  seeing  as  a  boy  the  greatest  of 
all  players,  the  French  professional,  Edmond  Barre,  play 
a  match  there  in  or  about  1836  with  the  famous  French 
amateur,  Antoine  Anselme  Mosneron.  Henry  Case, 
who  was  the  club  professional  in  mid-Victorian  times,  also 
remembered  vividly  Barre  playing  there,  and  used  to 
speak  of  him  as  “  The  Gaul.”  Barre  was  the  W.  G.  Grace 
of  tennis,  the  champion  of  champions.  Many  pages  are 
devoted  to  his  achievements,  and  to  his  remarkable  and 
attractive  personality,  in  the  writings  on  tennis  of  Julian 
Marshall,  J.  M.  Heathcote,  the  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton, 
and  other  historians  of  the  game ;  and  a  fine  engraving  of 
his  portrait  in  the  act  of  “serving”  appropriately  adorns 
the  walls  of  the  club  dressing-room,  though  the  artist  made 
an  obvious  blunder  in  depicting  him  as  standing  on  a  floor 
strewn  with  balls !  No  tennis-player,  much  less  a  Barre, 
would  have  risked  life  or  limb  by  opening  a  game  on 
a  floor  so  littered ! 
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The  court’s  present  president,  Mr.  J.  J.  Freeman,  also 
has  long  and  distinguished  memories  of  the  place.  For 
instance  he  recalls  Sir  Edward  (now  Viscount)  Grey 
playing  the  famous  American  professional,  Thomas 
Pettitt,  there.  He  was  also  one  of  the  spectators  of  the 
memorable  match  for  the  championship  played  there  be¬ 
tween  Pettitt  and  the  great  George  Lambert  on  May  nth, 
13th  and  15th,  1865,  a  battle  in  which  only  the  English¬ 
man’s  handicap  of  being  about  twenty  years  older  than 
his  opponent  led  to  the  championship  passing  for  the  time 
to  America.  Mr.  Freeman  also  has  memories  of  the  Hon. 
Alfred  Lyttelton  there,  one  of  the  most  light-hearted  as 
well  as  brilliant  tennis-players  ever  seen,  and  in  the 
“’eighties”  the  strongest  amateur  player  in  the  world. 
No  one  could  take  a  greater  delight  in  the  game  than  he, 
and  the  shout  of  joy  he  used  to  raise  when  he  had  won  a 
set  is  commemorated  in  J.  K.  Stephen’s  well-known  poem 
on  tennis  in  the  line  “  When  Alfred’s  ringing  cheer  pro¬ 
claims  success.”  J.  K.  Stephen  himself,  who,  like  Lyttel¬ 
ton,  learned  his  tennis  at  Cambridge,  must  also  have  played 
there  during  his  years  as  a  barrister  and  journalist  in 
London.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  man  who  wrote 

To  see  good  tennis!  What  diviner  joy 

Can  fill  our  leisure  or  our  minds  employ? 

did  not  run  down  from  time  to  time  to  Hampton  Court 
from  his  Lincoln’s  Inn  Chambers  to  watch,  if  not  to  play, 
“  the  game  of  kings  ”  on  a  court  so  kingly. 

Among  the  amateurs  with  whom  Mr.  Freeman  has  him¬ 
self  played  at  Hampton  Court  were  Herman  Merivale, 
who  wrote  Ravenswood  for  Sir  Henry  Irving,  W.  H. 
Gladstone,  “  Cavendish  ”  Jones,  and  the  late  Mr.  Gibson 
Bowles.  The  last-named  of  these  had  learned  his  tennis 
not  at  Cambridge  but  in  France,  and,  had  he  lived  in  the 
days  of  Henry  VHI,  would  doubtless  have  had  to  endure 
some  of  the  chaff  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovell  referred  to  above, 
for,  following  the  ancient  custom  of  players  in  that  country, 
he  always  prefaced  his  game  at  Hampton  Court  by  making 
an  elaborate  French  salute  to  the  “Dedans.”  Neither 
he  nor  Merivale  was  a  very  accomplished  player,  but  their 
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devotion  to  the  game  was  as  absolute  as  was  that  of  the 
late  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  to  cricket ;  and  when,  near  the  end 
of  his  life  Merivale  wrote  his  Memoirs^  he  confessed  that 
some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in 
“  battles  on  the  grand  old  tennis-court  at  Hampton 
Court.” 

The  court  is  probably  the  model  on  which  all  the  other 
existing  courts  in  England  have  been  built,  though  it  is  a 
foot  or  two  longer  and  broader  than  most  of  its  younger 
rivals.  It  has  also  one  peculiarity  in  which  it  is  unique — 
an  oblong  window  in  each  end  wall,  doubtless  of  ancient 
date,  and  apparently  once  used  by  spectators.  These 
windows  are  now,  however,  so  filled  with  thick  glass  and 
protected  that  a  ball  in  play  hitting  one  of  them  (a  very 
rare  occurrence  even  in  the  case  of  a  novice)  is  little 
affected.  Speaking  generally,  the  ball  comes  beautifully 
off  the  floor  and  walls,  and  men  familiar  with  other  courts 
who  play  here  are  generally  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
accuracy  and  liveliness  with  which  the  ancient  structure 
responds  to  the  stroke,  though  perhaps  the  penthouse 
is  not  quite  so  ”  lively  ”  as  those  at  Queen’s  Club  and 
Lord’s. 

Tennis  has,  of  course,  never  been  what  is  called  a 
“  national”  game  in  England.  Even  in  Tudor  days  it 
was,  as  has  been  stated,  more  royal  and  aristocratic  than 
popular;  and  at  the  present  day  the  great  expense  of 
building  new  courts  limits  its  spread.  Its  place  in  our 
literature  is  also  a  small  one  compared  with  that  which  it 
enjoys  in  the  literature  of  France.  Dumas,  for  example, 
makes  repeated  reference  to  it  in  his  novels,  and  we  have 
all  read  of  the  game  played  in  a  court  near  the  stables  of 
the  Luxembourg  in  Les  T rois  Mousquetaires,  from  which 
D’Artagnan  retired  from  fear  of  a  blow  from  the  herculean 
arm  of  Porthos,  and,  in  the  same  writer’s  Vingt  Am 
Apres,  of  the  letter  conveyed  to  the  Due  de  Beaufort  in  a 
tennis-ball  to  the  chateau  of  Vincennes  which  helped  to 
get  his  Grace  out  of  prison.  But  in  England  to-day,  even 
more  than  in  France,  the  old  game  goes  on.  Like  Galileo’s 
planet,  eppure  si  muove!  There  are  now  more  tennis- 
courts  in  play  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
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world,  and,  both  in  numbers  and  in  skill,  our  players  are 
increasing  year  by  year.  The  various  club  and  university 
courts  in  London,  Manchester,  Brighton,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  nearly  always  in  use,  and  scores  of  young 
and  enthusiastic  players  are  proving  themselves  year  by 
year  not  unworthy  of  the  great  amateurs  of  the  past. 

In  this  happy  persistency  the  main  factor,  of  course,  is 
simply  the  game  itself.  Every  ball-game  has  its  own 
“thrills,”  and  those  of  tennis  are  just  as  enchanting  to 
the  player — and  also  to  the  informed  spectator — as  those 
of  cricket  or  any  other  pastime.  To  quote  J.  K.  Stephen 
again : — 

When  Lambert  “  boasts  ”  the  superhuman  "  force,” 

Or  splits  the  echoing  “  grille  ”  without  remorse. 

When  Harradine,  as  graceful  as  of  yore. 

Wins  ”  better  than  a  yard  ”  upon  the  floor  .  .  , 

When  Heathcote’s  ”  service  ”  makes  the  Dedans  ring 
With  just  applause,  and  own  its  honoured  King ; 

When  Pettitt’s  prowess  all  our  zeal  awoke 
Till  high  Olympus  shuddered  at  the  stroke  .  .  . 

These  are  the  moments,  this  the  bliss  supreme. 

Which  makes  the  artist's  joy,  the  poet’s  dream. 

What  the  Cambridge  poet  wrote  in  1891  could  be  written 
to-day  again  with  nothing  changed  but  the  names.  Mr. 
E.  M.  Baerlein  and  Lord  Aberdare,  to  name  only  two  of 
our  present-day  amateurs,  are  not  unworthy  successors  of 
Heathcote  and  Lyttelton;  and  we  could  all  name  two  or 
three  professionals  who  may  ere  long  give  the  present 
champion,  Pierre  Etchebaster,  a  good  deal  to  think  about. 
And  surely,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  least  pleasant  sign  of  the 
times  that  in  this  ancient  Royal  Court,  with  its  four- 
hundredth  anniversary  now  upon  us,  the  ball  still  rattles 
gaily  and  daily  along  the  penthouse  roof,  and  glides  its 
cunning  course  along  walls  upon  which  Shakespeare  him¬ 
self  has  looked ! 
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By  E.  E.  Reynolds 

Each  year  but  one  from  1890  to  1908  brought  its 
Weyman  novel.  The  publication  of  The  Wild  Goose  in 
the  latter  year  seemed  to  be  the  end  of  the  series,  but  in 
1919,  when  the  author  was  sixty-four,  a  second  phase 
began  with  The  Great  House,  and  since  then  four  more 
novels  have  been  published;  the  last  was  published  a  few 
months  after  the  author’s  death. 

If  the  histories  of  recent  literature  are  searched  not 
more  than  a  passing  reference  will  be  found  to  Stanley 
Weyman,  for  he  belonged  to  no  coterie,  he  was  not 
spectacular,  nor  did  he  make  any  notable  contribution  to 
the  development  of  the  novel.  But  amongst  the  writers 
of  well-constructed  tales  he  has  his  place. 

In  spite  of  the  achievements  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  the 
historical  romance  did  not  gain  a  strong  hold  on  popular 
taste.  It  is  true  that  during  the  half  century  following  his 
death  there  were  brilliant  isolated  novels  of  this  type,  such 
as  Henry  Esmond  and  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  But 
Lytton’s  attempts  seem  rather  tawdry  now,  and  of  G.  P.  R. 
James’s  outpourings  only  Richelieu  is  readable.  Harrison 
Ainsworth,  in  spite  of  his  staginess,  survived  longest. 
Several  reasons  may  account  for  this  fall  from  grace. 
Scott  was  forty-three  when  W  aver  ley  appeared;  he  wrote 
out  of  the  fullness  of  his  knowledge  of  Lowland  life  and 
scenery;  when  he  attempted  to  go  outside  this  particular 
field  he  was  less  successful.  An  easy  familiarity  with 
the  life  of  a  period  is  the  primary  factor  in  the  degree  of 
success  achieved  by  the  writer  of  the  historical  novel. 
By  this  can  be  explained  the  high  achievement  of  Henry 
Esmond,  for  few  men  have  so  absorbed  the  spirit  of  the 
past  as  Thackeray  did  that  of  the  age  of  Addison  and 
Steele.  The  others,  the  Lyttons  and  Ainsworths,  wrote 
with  the  history  book  open  on  the  desk,  with  the  result  that 
the  reader  is  conscious  of  the  writer’s  labour. 
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Another  reason  for  the  waning  popularity  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  novel  may  be  that  the  commercial  tastes  of  English¬ 
men  during  the  ’fifties  and  ’sixties  of  last  century  were 
more  favourable  to  the  novel  of  contemporary  life  than 
to  that  dealing  with  the  life  of  a  former  period.  The 
impulse  that  made  for  a  renewal  of  the  old  interest  came 
from  France.  The  year  1844  saw  the  publication  in  this 
country  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit  and  of  Coningsby,  but  in 
France  of  Les  Trots  Mousqueiaires.  When  the  influence 
Dumas  has  exercised  in  English  literature  is  considered 
the  name  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  immediately  comes  to  mind. 
Readers  of  his  Essays  and  Letters  know  of  his  enthusiasm 
for  Dumas,  “  the  brave  old  godly  pagan,  I  adore  his  big 
footprints  on  the  earth.”  Of  the  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne 
he  wrote :  “  I  would  sit  down  with  the  Vicomte  for  a  long, 
silent,  solitary  lamplight  evening  by  the  fire.  And  yet 
I  know  not  why  I  call  it  silent,  when  it  was  enlivened  with 
such  a  clatter  of  horse-shoes,  and  such  a  rattle  of  musketry, 
and  such  a  stir  of  talk ;  or  why  I  call  those  evenings  soli¬ 
tary  in  which  I  gained  so  many  friends  ...  for  no  part 
of  the  w'orld  has  ever  seemed  to  me  so  charming  as  these 
pages,  and  not  even  my  friends  are  quite  so  real,  perhaps 
quite  so  dear,  as  d’Artagnan.” 

Stanley  Weyman  in  his  first  phase  was  of  the  Dumas 
School,  a  fact  quickly  recognised  by  R.L.S.,  who  wrote  of 
A  Qentleman  of  France  :  “  My  dear  Colvin  !  ’tis  the  most 
exquisite  pleasure;  a  real  chivalrous  yarn,  like  the  Dumas’, 
and  yet  unlike.” 

For  some  this  praise  may  be  no  commendation;  the 
name  of  Dumas  makes  them  shake  their  heads;  they  talk 
of  character  development,  of  moral  purpose  and  of  style. 
They  cannot  understand  this  taste  for  the  romance  of 
cloak  and  sword;  it  is  a  little  vulgar  and  should  be  kept 
hidden  like  a  secret  vice.  The  answer  to  such  an  attitude 
has  been  very  clearly  put  by  R.L.S.  in  a  letter  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Meiklejohn :  “  When  I  suffer  in  mind  stories  are 
my  refuge;  I  take  them  like  opium;  and  I  consider  one 
who  writes  them  as  a  sort  of  doctor  of  the  mind.  And 
frankly,  Meiklejohn,  it  is  not  Shakespeare  we  take  to 
when  we  are  in  a  hot  corner;  nor,  certainly,  George  Eliot 
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— no,  nor  even  Balzac.  It  is  Charles  Reade,  or  old 
Dumas,  or  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  the  best  of  Walter 
Scott;  it  is  stories  we  want,  not  the  high  poetic  function 
which  represents  the  world.  We  want  incident,  interest, 
action :  to  the  devil  with  your  philosophy.  When  we  are 
well  again,  and  have  an  easy  mind,  we  shall  peruse  your 
important  work.”  But  the  distinction  was  clear  in  his  own 
mind,  as  he  expressed  it  to  another  correspondent ;  “  I 
simply  do  not  mention  the  Vicomte  {de  Bragelonne)  in  the 
same  part  of  the  building  with  Hamlet,  or  Lear,  or 
Othello,  or  any  of  those  masterpieces  that  Shakespeare 
survived  to  give  us.” 

But  if  the  historical  romance  of  the  d’Artagnan  type 
misses  the  highest  awards  of  literature  it  has  other  good 
things  to  offer  which  are  not  to  be  despised.  Those 
qualities  are  well  set  out  in  W.  E.  Henley’s  note  on 
Dumas.  “  The  lesson  of  his  greater  books  is  one  by  w^hich 
the  world  may  well  have  profited.  Love,  honour,  friend¬ 
ship,  loyalty,  valour,  the  old  chivalric  virtues — these  were 
his  darling  themes;  and  he  treated  them  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  energy  and  insight,  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling, 
of  manliness  of  mind  and  beauty  of  heart,  that  has  ranked 
him  with  the  great  benefactors  of  the  race.” 

“  Doctor  of  the  mind,”  “  benefactors  of  the  race  ” — these 
are  high  claims,  but  not  exaggerated  ones.  The  clear  need 
in  our  own  time  of  relaxation  from  mental  and  nervous 
strain  finds  its  satisfaction  in  the  detective  story,  but 
there  are  signs  that  the  historical  romance  is  coming  back 
into  favour.  It  has  always  had  its  following,  who  have 
been  well  served  in  varying  degrees  during  this  century 
by  Raphael  Sabatini,  G.  V.  McFadden,  H.  C.  Bailey, 
D.  K.  Broster,  and  others.  How  much  these  writers  owe 
to  Stanley  Weyman  only  they  can  tell  us;  but  the  fact  that 
G.  V.  McFadden’s  latest  book  is  dedicated  to  him  is  sug¬ 
gestive.  They  have  chosen  different  fields  and  have  fol¬ 
lowed  other  paths,  but  it  is  all  in  the  same  gay  land  where 
adventures  come  to  the  bold,  and  those  in  high  places  are 
saved  in  ways  unrecorded  in  the  orthodox  history  books. 

Most  people  if  asked  to  select  a  typical  Weyman  novel 
of  that  first  phase  would  probably  pick  out  A  Gentleman 
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of  France^  or  Under  the  Red  Robe,  and  much  could  be 
said  for  such  a  choice.  Both  tales  are  set  in  the  author’s 
favourite  period  and  country,  the  France  of  Sully  and 
Richelieu;  but  he  by  no  means  limited  himself  to  France 
of  that  time.  The  eighteenth  century  in  England  is  the 
background  of  Shrewsbury ,  The  Castle  Inn,  and  of 
Sophia;  in  Francis  Cludde  we  are  taken  to  the  Netherlands 
during  the  Spanish  occupation;  The  Long  Night  opens 
in  Geneva  in  1602,  while  My  Lady  Rotha  deals  with  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  religious  wars.  But  after  these  wander¬ 
ings  the  setting  returns  again  to  the  days  of  Henry  of 
Navarre  and  his  famous  ministers,  Maximilian  de  Bethune, 
Baron  de  Rosny,  Due  de  Sully — the  very  names  suggest 
the  atmosphere  of  romance ! 

Perhaps  in  the  future  some  earnest  student  may  choose 
as  a  subject  for  his  Doctor’s  thesis  “  Stanley  Weyman’s 
Debt  to  the  Memoires  de  Sully F  The  result  would  be  as 
useful,  certainly,  as  some  which  have  been  published  on 
such  matters  as  “  Literary  Influences  in  Colonial  News¬ 
papers,”  or  “  Types  of  Weltschmerz  in  German  Poetry.” 
The  aspirant  to  a  Doctor’s  degree  would  in  this  case  have 
chosen  fascinating  material  to  work  upon. 

Sully  put  his  memoirs  into  the  clumsy  form  of  a  narra¬ 
tive  addressed  to  himself,  with  a  title  which  may  be  said 
to  summarise  effectively  his  own  services  and  character; 
unknowingly  he  even  managed  by  the  wording  to  illustrate 
one  side  of  his  nature,  his  want  of  a  sense  of  humour. 

Memoires  des  sages  et  royal es  Economies  d’Etat,  domestiques, 
politiques  et  militaires  de  Henri  le  Grand,  I’exemplaire  des  rois,  le  prince 
des  vertus,  des  armes,  et  des  lois,  et  le  p6re  en  effet  de  ses  peuples 
fran9ois ;  et  des  Servitudes  utiles,  ob6issances  convenables,  et  adminis¬ 
trations  loyales  de  Maximilian  de  B6thune,  I’un  des  plus  confidents 
familiers  et  utiles  soldats  et  serviteurs  du  grand  Mars  des  Franjois ; 
D6di6s  k  la  France,  4  tons  les  bons  soldats  et  tons  peuples  £ran9ois. 

Here  in  these  four  folio  volumes  was  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  material  for  any  writer  of  an  historical  romance, 
and  Stanley  Weyman  made  excellent  use  of  it,  not  so 
much  by  taking  definite  incidents  to  work  upon  as  by 
creating  a  vivid  picture  of  M.  de  Rosny.  Often  in  this 
type  of  tale  the  historical  figures  move  across  the  scene 
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like  members  of  a  pageant,  not  as  individuals  but  rather 
as  units  in  a  pattern.  Occasionally  the  writer  finds  him¬ 
self  in  complete  understanding  with  one  of  his  characters, 
and  then  he  draws  some  notable  portrait  like  Scott’s 
James  I.  This  is  the  case  with  Weyman’s  portrait  of 
Sully ;  his  pride,  his  self-confidence,  his  strange  im¬ 
petuosity,  his  passion  for  economy  and  good  order,  above 
all  his  intense  devotion  to  his  master — all  these  are  brought 
out  not  so  much  by  description  as  in  the  accounts  of 
contacts  with  people  and  events. 

The  portrait  of  Henry  IV  is  good  workmanship,  but 
lacks  the  vivacity  of  the  Sully.  Another  figure  drawn  from 
the  Memoires  is  that  of  Maignan,  who  was  so  useful  to 
de  Marsac.  One  extract  may  be  permitted  to  show  how 
all  three  characters  appear  in  the  original  accounts.  On 
page  200  of  In  King's  Byways  we  read  : — 

I  depended  upon  Maignan,  my  equerry,  a  man  of  lively  imagination, 
and  the  same  who  had,  of  his  own  motion,  arranged  and  carried  out  the 
triumphal  procession,  in  which  I  was  home  to  Rosny,  after  the  battle 
of  Ivry. 

The  reference  in  the  Memoires  is  as  follows  : — 

Maignan,  garjon  plein  de  gaiety  et  d’imagination,  jugea  k  propos  de 
donner  &  cette  marche  I'air  d’un  petit  triomphe.  Deux  de  mes  pale- 
freniers  6taient  la  tfite  du  cortfege,  menant  en  main  deux  de  mes  plus 
beaux  chevaux.  (Then  follows  a  detailed  description  of  the  heroicomic 
procession.)  En  arrivant  sur  le  coteau  de  Beurons,  nous  aper9ames  toute 
la  plaine  co’iverte  de  chevaux  et  de  chiens,  et  le  roi  lui-mfeme,  qui  aprfes 
un  16ger  repas  s’en  retournait  de  Rosny  k  Mantes,  en  chassant  dans  ma 
garenne.  Ce  spectacle  parut  le  r^jouir ;  il  en  trouva  I’ordonnance  heur- 
euse,  et  rit  de  la  vanity  de  Maignan,  qui  avait  I’honneur  d’fitre  connu 
de  ce  prince.  .  .  .  Le  roi  s’approcha  de  mon  brancard  et  ne  d^daigna  pas, 
k  la  vue  de  toute  sa  suite,  de  descendre  ^  tous  les  t6moignages  de  sensi¬ 
bility,  qu’un  ami,  s’il  m’est  permis  de  me  servir  de  ce  terme,  pourrait 
rendre  ci  son  ami.  ...  II  craignit  de  m’exposer  4  parler  trop,  et  finit  cet 
entretien  par  sa  protestation  ordinaire,  que  je  participerais  k  tous  les 
biens  que  le  ciel  lui  enverrait ;  et  sans  me  laisser  le  temps  de  lui  r^pondre, 
il  s’yioigna  en  me  disant:  “  Adieu,  mon  ami,  portez-vous  bien,  et  soyez 
shr  que  vous  avez  un  bon  maitre.” 

An  author’s  sources  are  not  very  important  except  as 
throwing  light  on  his  methods  of  work.  Holinshed  wrote 
his  Chronicles,  but  it  took  a  Shakespeare  to  write  Macbeth. 
Dumas  was  the  prince  of  literary  pilferers;  he  even  lifted 
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Trelawny’s  Adventures  of  a  Younger  Son,  and  was  only 
just  prevented  from  signing  a  book  of  the  Iliad  as  his 
work !  But  he  turned  unreadable  stuff  into  narrative  of 
the  first  order,  “  en  y  semant  I’esprit  a  pleines  mains,”  as 
About  expressed  it. 

In  like  fashion,  from  these  Memoir es  Weyman  gathered 
the  material  for  painting  what  is  undoubtedly  the  one 
masterly  portrait  in  his  gallery  of  characters.  The  others 
are  efficient  for  their  purpose,  but,  as  we  think  over  the 
whole  series  of  novels,  not  one  stands  out  so  definitely  in 
memory  as  that  of  Sully,  The  historical  characters  are 
mostly  distinguished  by  a  few  well-marked  traits  only, 
with  the  result  that  some  of  them,  such  as  Richelieu,  re¬ 
main  conventional  figures  rather  than  personalities.  As 
an  example  the  slight  sketch  of  William  III  in  Shrewsbury 
may  be  considered  : — 

His  entrance  and  words  were  abrupt  if  not  awkward ;  they  lacked  the 
grace  which  all  remembered  in  Charles,  and  the  gloomy  majesty  which 
the  second  James  had  at  his  command.  And  men  felt  the  lack.  Yet, 
as  he  took  his  stand,  one  hand  lightly  resting  on  the  back  of  the  Lord 
Steward’s  chair,  the  slight  sombre  figure  and  sallow,  bony  face,  staring 
out  of  its  great  peruke,  had  a  dignity  of  their  own,  ,  .  .  On  this  day  he 
wore  a  black  suit,  relieved  only  by  the  ribbon  of  the  Garter;  and  as 
he  stood  he  let  his  chin  sink  so  low  on  his  breast  that  his  eyes,  which 
could  on  occasion  shine  with  a  keen  and  almost  baleful  light,  were 
hidden.  .  .  .  His  face  betrayed  signs  of  disturbance ;  after  which,  his 
eyelids  drooping,  it  fell  into  the  dull  and  Sphinx-like  mould  which  it 
could  assume  when  he  did  not  wish  his  thoughts  to  be  read  by  those 
about  him. 

The  portrait  is  efficiently  sketched  with  a  few  strokes, 
but  it  remains  unfinished.  It,  however,  serves  its  purpose, 
and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  true  to  history,  a  subject  on  which 
the  author  can  always  be  trusted.  The  main  characters, 
usually  non-historical,  are  sufficiently  distinguishable  as 
members  of  types  than  as  individuals,  types  to  be  found 
in  this  kind  of  romance — the  needy  but  bold  adventurer, 
the  charming  young  lady  who, is  so  easily  doubtful  of  her 
hero’s  constancy,  the  loyal  and  faithful  servant,  the  villain 
whose  schemes  are  of  course  frustrated — they  all  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  these  novels;  we  meet  them  again 
and  again  with  changed  names;  they  are  old  friends  many 
of  whom  have  stepped  out  of  Dumas;  indeed,  it  may  be 
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said  that  the  heroes  in  most  historical  romances  are  all  of 
the  family  of  d’Artagnan,  some,  it  is  true,  many  times 
removed,  but  still  bearing  traces  of  the  parent  stock. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that 'few  writers  of  romances  are 
masters  of  style.  Stevenson  is  an  exception.  Of  Scott 
it  has  been  said  :  “  He  wrote  carelessly  and  genially,  then 
breakfasted,  and  began  the  business  of  the  day.”  Weyman 
can  drop  into  a  very  slipshod  style  at  times,  and  his 
dialogue  is  not  always  appropriate  or  convincing. 

The  fact  that  he  was  no  master  of  characterisation  or 
of  style  prohibits  him  from  taking  a  major  position  in 
literature.  It  is,  indeed,  rare  to  find  both  these  faculties 
in  any  one  writer  of  romance.  Scott  was  the  creator  of 
memorable  characters ;  in  thinking  of  his  novels  the  people 
leap  into  recollection.  Stevenson  had  the  faculty  of  style 
highly  developed,  but  only  a  few  of  his  characters  could 
join  the  Waverley  company.  One  gift,  however,  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  three  writers — the  essential  gift  of  romance. 
It  is  a  dangerous  term  to  play  with,  and  discussions  of  it 
are  unending;  but  for  our  purpose  Stevenson’s  remarks 
will  serve  to  indicate  what  is  meant : — 

There  is  a  vast  deal  in  life  and  letters  both  which  is  not  immoral,  but 
simply  non-moral ;  which  either  does  not  regard  the  human  will  at  all, 
or  deals  with  it  in  obvious  and  healthy  relations ;  where  the  interest 
turns,  not  upon  what  a  man  shall  choose  to  do,  but  on  how  he  manages 
to  do  it ;  not  on  the  passionate  slips  and  hesitations  of  the  conscience, 
but  on  the  problems  of  the  body  and  of  the  practical  intelligence,  in 
clean,  open-air  adventure,  the  shock  of  arms  or  the  diplomacy  of  life. 

Or,  as  he  puts  the  same  idea  into  more  colloquial 
language  in  writing  to  Henley  : — 

But  I  do  desire  a  book  of  adventure — a  romance — and  no  man  will  get 
or  write  me  one.  Dumas  I  have  read  and  re-read  too  often ;  Scott,  too, 
and  I  am  short.  I  want  to  hear  the  swords  clash.  I  want  a  book  to 
begin  in  a  good  way. 

It  was  this  ability  to  write  a  book  of  adventure,  to  make 
the  swords  clash,  that  distinguished  the  work  of  Stanley 
Weyman.  His  tales  move  forward,  sometimes  with  great 
pace,  and  the  stages  are  marked  by  the  kind  of  striking 
incident  which  is  the  secret  of  a  successful  romance. 

When  Thackeray  was  poking  fun  at  G.  P.  R.  James 
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he  created  the  legend  of  the  two  cloaked  horsemen  who 
open  his  tales.  A  more  typical  incident  of  the  romance 
would  be  “the  fight  upon  the  stairs.”  Indeed,  if  I  were 
asked  to  select  a  single  representative  chapter  it  would  be 
Chapter  X  of  A  Gentleman  of  France.  Here  are  all  the 
elements  that  make  for  success,  the  attitudes  that  grip 
the  imagination,  the  danger  that  stiffens  the  sinews,  and 
the  bravery  against  odds  that  summons  up  the  blood  : — 

A  board  jumped  under  my  foot  with  a  crack  which  sounded  in  the 
empty  hall,  and  to  my  excited  ears,  as  loud  as  a  pistol-shot.  .  .  . 

I  sprang  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  stood  there,  my  arm  by  my  side 
and  my  point  resting  on  the  floor,  in  such  an  attitude  of  preparedness  as 
I  could  compass  at  the  moment.  .  .  . 

They  were  four  to  one,  but  I  laughed  to  see  how,  not  abruptly,  but 
shamefacedly  and  by  degrees,  they  came  to  a  stand  halfway  up  the 
flight  and  looked  at  me,  measuring  the  steps  and  the  advantage  which 
the  light  shining  in  their  eyes  gave  me.  .  .  . 

'•  Good  sword !”  she  cried  again,  and  clapped  her  hands.  "  But  better 
board,  mademoiselle!”  I  answered  gaily.  Like  most  of  the  men  of  my 
province,  I  am  commonly  melancholic,  but  I  have  the  habit  of  growing 
witty  at  such  times  as  these.  "  Now,  M.  Fresnoy,”  I  continued,  "  I 
am  waiting  your  convenience.  Must  I  put  on  my  cloak  to  keep  myself 
warm?” 


All  this  is  of  the  essence  of  romance. 

The  second  phase  of  Stanley  Weyman’s  work  was  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  Chippingey  published  in  1906.  That  novel 
was  concerned  with  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  its 
picture  of  the  condition  of  England,  and  its  account  of 
political  circumstances  indicated  that  the  author’s  interest 
had  shifted  from  the  land  of  pure  romance  to  that  of 
economic  facts.  An  established  writer  risks  much  when 
he  attempts  such  a  change  in  his  subject  matter  and  in  his 
method,  but  Chippinge  showed  that  Weyman  could  be 
successful  not  only  in  the  tale  of  cloak  and  sword,  but  also 
in  the  social-political  novel. 

The  full  development  of  this  phase  did  not  come,  how¬ 
ever,  for  thirteen  years,  and  the  appearance  of  The  Great 
House  in  1919  came  as  a  surprise  not  merely  because  one 
had  reluctantly  come  to  accept  the  author’s  retirement  as 
final,  but  also  because  the  new  novel  showed  greater 
powers  than  had  been  suspected.  But  better  was  to  come. 
Ovington's  Bank,  published  in  1922,  will  probably  be 
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regarded  as  his  greatest  achievement.  The  period  he 
worked  upon  is  one  which  has  much  to  commend  it  to  a 
writer  of  what  may  be  called  a  social-life  romance.  The 
conflict  between  the  old  land-owning  class  and  the  rising 
commercial  class  supplies  the  necessary  clash  of  interests 
and  circumstances.  In  The  Great  House  and  in  Ovlng- 
torCs  Bank  effective  use  is  made  of  this  struggle,  and  both 
books  illustrate  one  of  the  author’s  powers  which  can  also 
be  observed  in  the  earlier  romances,  the  power  to  stage  a 
crowd.  The  following  passage  from  Ovington' s  Bank 
will  not  only  supply  an  example  of  this,  but  will  also  show 
how  the  author  had  strengthened  his  style  now  that  the 
need  for  pace  in  the  narrative  was  not  so  imperative  : — 

They  came  in,  three  abreast,  elbowing  and  pushing  one  another  in 
their  efforts  to  be  first.  In  a  moment  they  were  at  the  counter,  dart¬ 
ing  suspicious  glances  at  the  clerks  and  angry  looks  at  one  another,  and 
with  them  entered  an  atmosphere  of  noise  and  contention,  of  trampling 
feet  and  peevish  exclamations.  The  bank,  so  still  a  moment  before,  was 
filled  with  clamour.  There  were  tradesmen  among  them,  a  little  un¬ 
certain  of  themselves  and  thankful  that  Ovington  was  not  visible,  and 
one  or  two  bluff  red-faced  farmers  who  cared  for  nobody,  and  slapped 
their  books  down  on  the  counter ;  and  there  were  also  a  few,  of  the  better 
sort,  who  looked  straight  before  them  and  endeavoured  to  see  as  little 
as  possible — with  a  sprinkling  of  small  fry,  clerks  and  lodging-house 
keepers  and  a  coal-hawker,  each  with  his  dirty  note  gripped  tight  in  his 
fist.  The  foremost  rapped  on  the  counter  and  cried :  "  Here,  Mister,  I'm 
first!”  ”  No,  I!”  "  Here,  you,  please  attend  to  me!”  They  pressed 

their  claims  rudely,  while  those  in  the  rear  uttered  impatient  remon¬ 
strances,  holding  their  books  or  their  notes  over  the  heads  of  others  in 
the  attempt  to  gain  attention.  In  a  moment  the  bank  was  full — full  to 
the  doors,  full  of  people,  full  of  noise.” 

But  if  Ovington' s  Bank  shows  a  firmer  grasp  of  the 
problems  of  style,  it  also  reveals  a  greater  insight  into 
character;  of  this  fact  Mr.  Ovington  may  be  cited  as  an 
example.  He  is  a  firmly  drawn  study,  though  others  in  the 
book,  notably  that  of  Squire  Griff en,  are  well  done. 

Had  anyone  suggested  that  after  eleven  years’  silence, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  Stanley  Weyman  was  going 
to  start  on  a  new  career,  there  would  have  been  much 
shaking  of  heads.  “  It  is  the  fate  of  sequels  to  disappoint 
those  who  have  waited  for  them.”  But  the  surprising 
thing  was,  not  that  he  began  a  fresh  series  of  writings,  but 
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that  he  wrote  with  such  an  increased  power  both  in  charac¬ 
terisation  and  style,  without  any  decrease  in  constructive 
ability. 

It  is  a  harmless  amusement  to  place  authors  in  order  of 
merit,  and  to  award  the  honours,  but  as  taste  changes  and 
fashions  come  and  go,  so  do  the  reputations  of  most  writers 
flourish  and  decay.  A  few — the  masters — survive  all 
changes.  Certainly  Weyman  was  not  of  these;  he  was 
not  a  genius,  nor  even  of  conspicuous  stature,  but  as  long 
as  there  are  readers  who  “  want  to  hear  swords  clash,”  who 
appreciate  the  plain  chivalric  ideal  of  conduct,  and  like  a 
good  tale  that  swings  along  the  highroad  of  romance,  so 
long  will  Stanley  Weyman  have  an  audience. 


FLEMISH  DIVERSIONS 
By  Anthony  Bertram 

I  FEEL  sure  that  the  Konincks  made  Belgium  what  she  is. 
They  were  her  one  foundation;  and  a  very  solid  founda¬ 
tion  they  were.  They  consisted  of  Madame  and  her  sister 
who  was  known  universally  as  Tante,  four  sons,  a  daughter 
and  a  son-in-law.  Tante  was  enormous,  but  not  so 
enormous  as  Madame.  The  folds  of  her  chin  settled  com¬ 
fortably  into  the  splendid  roll  of  her  bosom;  but  there 
were  not  so  many  folds  nor  was  the  roll  so  splendid  as 
Madame’s.  Between  her  bosom  and  her  stomach  lay  a 
deep  ravine  into  which  she  could  fit  her  folded  arms  so 
that  they  became  invisible,  but  not  so  invisible  as 
Madame’s.  That  was  probably  because  she  had  less 
practice  in  folding  her  arms.  Tante  was  pale  and  sweaty 
and  breathless,  but  not  so  pale  or  sweaty  or  breathless 
as  Madame.  It  was  but  right  and  proper  that  the  elder 
sister,  the  married  woman,  should  in  all  ways  surpass  the 
younger. 

The  eldest  son,  Pierre,  was  an  officer,  very  official  and 
formidable,  and  about  five-feet-two  high;  the  second  son, 
Antoine,  was  at  the  University  of  Brussels,  very  elegant, 
very  tight  and  pointed,  very  extravagant;  the  third  son, 
Joseph,  was  at  the  University  of  Ghent,  very  musical  and 
intellectual,  ires  range,  ires  serieux\  the  daughter,  Marie 
— ah !  she  was  musical.  She  would  sing  you  such  ballads 
about  dreams  and  love — which  she  pronounced  amur  on 
the  principle  on  which  we  in  England  sing  blew  for  blue — 
and  when  the  fit  was  on  her  she  would  sing  you  a  grand 
morceau — my  God  !  but  something  of  the  most  touching,  of 
the  most  tremendous.  Such  thrills,  such  coloratura,  such 
crescendo  and  decrescendo  and  diminuendo  and  acceler¬ 
ando  and  vibrato  and  appassionato.  In  short,  she  sang 
from  Thai's  and  gave  good  measure,  pressed  down  and 
shaken  together  and  running  over. 
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And  there  was  her  husband,  Monsieur  Theophile,  whom 
nobody  dared  to  call  Theophile.  He  was  administrative  in 
some  way  or  other,  which  accounted  for  his  inner  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  affairs  of  State  and  his  perpetual  frock-coat. 
There  were  a  great  many  things  Monsieur  Theophile  could 
not  do  “  because  of  his  position.” 

The  whole  of  this  Koninck  menage  lived  over  the  little 
lace  shop  which  Madame  had  inherited  from  her  husband. 
How  they  did  it  I  never  knew;  from  outside  one  could  only 
see  two  windows. 

1  came  to  know  them  in  this  way.  On  my  first  visit  to 
Bruges  I  wanted  to  buy  lace.  One  does.  This  little  shop, 
its  window  a  whole  cascade  of  lace — “  English  spoken. 
Laces  for  sold  ” — casually  attracted  me.  I  bought  laces ; 
I  remembered  aunts  and  I  bought  laces  again.  I  became 
an  habituL  One  does. 

When  I  announced  my  departure  Madame  said,  “  If  it 
was  permitted,  would  monsieur  take  a  glass  of  port?  ”  But 
yes,  I  would. 

I  was  conducted  through  a  glass  door  at  the  back  into  a 
minute  salon  over-furnished  with  two  occasional  tables, 
three  chairs,  a  tripod  for  a  fern,  and  a  piano — the  piano. 
Every  flat  surface  was  covered  with  an  embroidered  cloth. 
A  strip  of  embroidered  cloth  was  laid,  even,  on  the  curved 
surface  of  the  keyboard-lid  from  which  it  perpetually 
slipped.  Light  and  air  were  excluded  by  three  layers  of 
curtain. 

Gradually  the  whole  family  drifted  in,  for  it  was  vaca¬ 
tion  time;  and  we  had  a  little  music. 

On  my  subsequent  visits  to  Bruges  we  had  a  great  deal 
of  music.  Then  I  was  asked  to  tea. 

This  did  not  take  place  in  the  salon,  but  in  the  sitting- 
room  which  was  mainly  stove.  My  God,  the  fug  !  We  ate 
pancakes — great  towers  of  pancakes  which  Tante,  for  once 
out-sweating  Madame,  staggered  up  with  from  the  base¬ 
ment-kitchen,  letting  through  the  door  such  blasts  of 
greasy  atmosphere  as  made  that  nether  region  incredible 
to  my  imagination.  Coffee  steamed;  tea  steamed;  the 
Konincks  steamed.  There  were  more  pancakes,  more  and 
more.  I  grew  sick,  I  swelled,  I  sweated,  I  cried  “  No,  no,” 
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in  my  agony;  but  Flemish  hospitality  beat  me  down, 
stuffed  me  fuller.  Xante  emerged  again,  wet  and  grey  as 
a  seal,  with  chocolate,  a  steaming  great  jug  of  chocolate. 
I  could  not  do  it.  I  could  not.  I  was  made  to. 

My  mind  became  slightly  deranged.  We  seemed  to  be 
swelling  and  swelling  and  then  touching  and  melting 
together  like  drops  of  mercury.  The  whole  room  was  filled 
with  us,  a  composition  of  pancake  and  chocolate  and  tea 
and  coffee  and  bread-and-butter  and  atmosphere  and 
human  fat  with  a  little  bone  here  and  there  like  raisins  in 
a  school  duff.  I  imagined  that  the  Administration  for 
which  Monsieur  Theophile  worked  would  come  along  at 
the  proper  time  and  lift  up  the  house  and  turn  us  out  like 
a  blanc-mange  from  a  mould.  On  such  solid  foundation 
is  Belgium  built. 

We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  cafes,  Antoine,  Joseph 
and  I,  but  not  Monsieur  Theophile;  he  could  not  be  seen 
too  often  in  cafes  because  of  his  position. 

In  the  morning  we  would  go  to  a  cafe  and  drink  bock 
and  play  Zanzibar,  a  game  of  dice.  I  sometimes  lost  as 
much  as  five  francs  in  a  morning.  After  lunch  we  would 
go  to  another  cafe  and  drink  bock  and  play  Zanzibar. 
Before  dinner,  with  that  emotional  recklessness  which 
belongs  to  the  night  time,  we  would  emerge  and  stand  in 
the  Grand’  Place  and  look  at  the  trams.  Then  one  of  us 
would  say,  “  On  va  se  ■promener  jusju'a  la  gare?  ” 

And  one  of  the  others  would  devilishly  reply,  Mais 
out." 

We  would  then  walk  to  the  station  and  look  at  the  trains. 
And  then  one  of  us  would  say,  “  On  va  boire  un  verre, 
heinf'^ 

And  again — oh,  we  were  devils — we  would  reply,  “  Mats 
ouil* 

Then  we  went  into  a  cafe  and  drank  bock  and  played 
Zanzibar. 

After  dinner — ah,  what  would  we  not  do,  flown  as  we 
were  with  wine  and  play?  Perhaps  we  would  go  to  the 
cafe-chantant,  the  Lion  de  Flandre,  or  perhaps 
occasionally  to  the  night-club,  the  Gaiete  de  Bruges. 

And  then  next  morning  when  we  met  our  acquaintances 
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_ des  copains,  tu  sais,  hein — we  would  exclaim,  **  Mais, 

mon  dieu,  comme  on  a  rigole  kier  soir”  What  devils  we 
were  last  night !  He,  mon  dieu,  comme  on  a  rigole. 

The  Lion  de  Flandre  reminds  me  of  old  Pertwee. 
Pertwee  was  an  Oxford  don  and  a  mystery.  He  had  been 
to  Bruges  every  vacation  for  twenty  years,  but  we  never 
saw  him  except  after  dinner  sitting  outside  the  Lion  de 
Flandre  in  a  black  overcoat  and  a  straw  hat,  I  cannot 
imagine  what  he  did  all  day. 

He  would  sit  down,  call  the  waiter,  and  say,  Un  cafd, 
s'il  vous  plait''  and  then  when  the  waiter  was  almost  out  of 
earshot  he  would  suddenly  shout  “  Filtre  "  at  him,  in  a  way 
that  was  at  first  very  astonishing.  I  cannot  understand 
why,  after  twenty  years,  he  could  never  remember  to  say 
'"Filtre"  in  time.  Perhaps  he  always  at  the  last  moment 
hesitated  over  the  extra  centimes.  But  I  think  it  was 
simply  habit.  It  is  men  like  Pertwee  who  have  made 
Oxford  what  she  is. 

But,  of  course,  the  real  episode  that  matters  at  Bruges 
was  my  great  moment  at  the  Gaiete,  that  Cyrano  de  Ber¬ 
gerac  moment  of  mine.  Jesu  !  Jesu  !  the  mad  days  that 
I  have  spent.  I  shall  never  see  the  like  again. 

It  was  all  over  that  notorious  rake.  Monsieur  de  Salete. 
One  riotous  night  in  the  Gaiete — mon  dieu,  cotnme  on  a 
rigole — we  found  ourselves  drinking  champagne  with  him 
— not,  of  course.  Monsieur  Theophile,  whose  position 
never  allowed  him  to  go  to  the  Gaiete,  nor  Monsieur  le 
Lieutenant,  who  was  equally  excluded,  but  Antoine, 
Joseph  and  1.  The  next  afternoon,  when  I  was  changing 
to  go  skating  with  Monsieur  Theophile — who,  by-the- 
bye,  wore  breeches  and  gaiters  with  his  frock-coat  for 
skating — I  was  told  that  Monsieur  de  Salete  was  in  the 
salon.  I  went  down  to  find  him  in  conversation  with  my 
father.  It  was  a  call. 

But  it  transpired  that  one  was  not  called  on  by  Monsieur 
de  Salete.  Monsieur  Theophile  was  so  upset  when  he 
heard  who  had  been  that  he  fell  down  on  the  ice  and  com¬ 
promised  his  position. 

He  made  it  clear  at  home  that  evening,  and  Monsieur 
le  Lieutenant  supported  him. 
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“  Ah,  but  no !  ”  cried  Monsieur  Theophile,  “  one  does 
not  receive  Monsieur  de  Salete.” 

“  But  never,  never,  never,  never,”  cried  Monsieur  le 
Lieutenant,  like  King  Lear. 

“  Never  in  the  life.  That  does  not  do  itself.” 

“  But  assuredly  not.  He  is  a  dirty  type.” 

“A  kind  of  dirt.” 

“  A  ne’er-do-well.  But  then  a  pig.” 

“What  that  man  hasn’t  done.” 

“  But  what  he  has !  That  is  not  to  be  said.” 

“  Ah,  what  he  has  done  !  That  wouldn’t  be  believed.” 

And  so  on  for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  from  which  we 
gathered  that  Monsieur  de  Salete  had  a  bad  character, 
that  he  was  in  fact  a  dirty  type,  not  to  be  received.  In¬ 
structions  were  therefore  given  to  our  Flemish  staff  that 
we  were  not  at  home  to  Monsieur  de  Salete.  Our  Flemish 
staff  crossed  herself  at  the  name. 

“  Ah,  no  !  ”  she  cried,  “  one  is  not  at  home  to  such  a 
gentleman.  Truly,  madame,  he  is  a  dirty  type.” 

Monsieur  de  Salete  called  four  times  and  four  times  the 
Flemish  staff  repelled  him.  I  saw  her  in  the  kitchen  cross¬ 
ing  herself  and  mumbling  Heilige  Maria,  bid  voor  tins'' 

The  next  time  I  went  to  the  Gaiete  there  was  Monsieur 
de  Salete.  This  monster  of  iniquity  was  very  tall  and 
very  fat.  His  hair  was  thin  but  he  moistened  it  well  and 
spread  it  to  the  best  advantage.  He  had  little  bright 
eyes,  a  nose  that  was  very  loose  and  pendulous  like  a  cow’s 
teat,  cheeks  that  hung  in  bags,  and  a  wet  projecting  lower 
lip.  His  complexion  was  dead  white  except  for  the  dull 
blue  where  he  shaved.  Hair  sprouted  out  of  his  ears 
and  nostrils  and  on  his  fingers  above  the  knuckles. 
It  was  w'onderful  that  he  had  the  impertinence  to 
be  a  rake. 

That  night  he  was  a  little  drunk,  and  when  I  went  in 
he  was  dancing  clumsily  with  a  fat  girl  of  the  people. 
He  wore  a  paper  hat  and  had  a  balloon  attached  to  his 
buttonhole,  which  bobbed  above  his  head  like  the  ball  on 
a  fountain  at  rifle-ranges.  He  saw  me  over  the  girl’s 
shoulder  and  glared.  Then  he  thrust  her  aside  and 
swaggered  up  to  me. 
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“  Ah  !  ”  he  cried  melodramatically,  "  you  have  insulted 
me. 

One  never  does  know  what  to  say  on  these  occasions. 
We  in  England  live  on  such  an  unheroic  scale  nowadays. 
Anyhow,  I  hate  public  scenes  and  I’m  afraid  I  only  mur¬ 
mured  “  Excuse  me  ”  and  made  for  a  table.  But  he 
confronted  me  again. 

“  Ah,  no  !  ”  he  cried,  “  you  do  not  escape  me.  You  have 
insulted  me,  I  say.  Me.” 

“You?”  I  said.  “I?” 

“  Holy  thunder,  do  not  mock  me.” 

“  But  really  ...” 

“But  really.  Yes,  Yes.  But  really.  You  have 
insulted  me,  I  say.  Me.  Me,  who  know  your  English 
aristocracy.  I  know,”  he  cried,  “  Sir  Ridaire  Aggard.” 

“  You  surprise  me,”  I  said. 

“Ido?  Ah!  But  I  say  you  have  insulted  me.” 

“  You  have  said  that  before,”  I  ventured. 

“  You  insult  me  again.  Name  of  a  name,  that  I  cannot 
stand.  You  all  heard  him.  He  insults  me  again.  Ah, 
no  I  That  is  too  much.” 

It  was.  His  violence  burst  the  balloon,  which  reminded 
him  of  his  paper  cap.  He  tore  it  off  and  stamped  on  it 
crying:  “That  is  what  I  do  when  I  am  insulted.” 

I  thought  how  awkward  it  would  be  if  an  occasion  arose 
when  he  had  no  paper  cap  handy,  but  I  was  afraid  to 
say  so.  It  might  have  insulted  him  again.  Thrice  armed 
is  he  who  is  insulted  thrice. 

“  It’s  not  my  business,”  I  said  instead. 

“  I  know  who  it  is.  They  are  liars.  All  liars.  They 
tell  lies  about  me.  All  the  days  they  are  telling  lies  about 
me.  The  sacred  curates.” 

“The  sacred  curates?”  I  murmured. 

“  Do  not  deny  it.  It  is  the  sacred  curates  who  have 
told  lies  about  me.  And  you  refuse  me  the  door.  You. 
Me.” 

“Me?”  I  said.  “You?” 

“Yes.  You.  Me.  Me,  who  have  known  Sir  Ridaire 
Aggard.” 

I  felt  that  it  was  a  shame.  And  then  it  came  over  me, 
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that  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  moment.  I  smiled  and  shrugged 
my  shoulders  as  they  do  on  the  stage. 

“If  Monsieur  desires  satisfaction,”  I  said,  “  I  shall  be 
enchanted.” 

But  that  sort  of  thing  never  works  nowadays.  The 
result  was  most  disappointing.  He  beamed  and  cried : 
“  Ah,  that  is  honourable  !  Behold  how  that  is  honourable  ! 
I  am  your  friend.  I  am  your  friend.  It  is  all  forgotten.” 

He  seized  my  hands  and  shook  them  warmly. 

“  You  will  take  a  bottle  of  champagne  with  me,”  he 
went  on. 

Who  am  I  to  judge  my  fellowmen? 


THE  ELUSIVE  VICTORIAN  WOMAN 
By  Helen  Grierson 

There  is  a  revival  of  interest,  just  now,  in  things 
Victorian.  We  are  always  hearing  of  the  “  Victorian 
Woman  ”  in  particular,  till  we  begin  to  wonder  what  sort 
of  person  she  was,  and  wherein  she  differed  from  the 
woman  of  our  own  day. 

Everyone  talks  and  writes  of  her  as  a  clearly  marked 
type,  yet  it  is  curiously  difficult  to  bring  even  her  most 
ardent  admirers  down  to  concrete  facts  about  her.  The 
more  we  try  to  define  her,  the  more  she  recedes  into  a  sort 
of  nebulous  vagueness.  Sometimes  we  find  the  title  used 
as  a  term  of  reproach,  sometimes  as  the  expression  of  an 
ideal.  Even  a  close  study  of  the  best  authorities  and  of 
contemporary  opinion  does  not  help  much,  for  those  most 
interested  in  her  differ  acrimoniously  about  her  probable 
characteristics. 

Before  long  we  are  reduced  to  picking  up  hints  and 
suggestions,  here  and  there,  or  to  noting  down  chance 
remarks  that  may  throw  light  on  the  question.  We  put 
one  thing  with  another,  and  try  to  reconstruct  her,  bit  by 
bit,  as  if  she  were  some  kind  of  extinct  mammoth. 

We  get  the  impression,  to  begin  with,  that  she  was 
particularly  gentle  and  submissive,  both  as  maid  and  wife. 
In  the  first-named  condition  she  showed  symptoms  of  play¬ 
fulness,  even  of  a  species  of  “  airy  wildness,”  but  that 
soon  wore  off  when  she  married  and  settled  down  to  be 
the  mother  of  a  large  family.  She  was  not  supposed  to 
have  much  education,  and  felt  it  incumbent  on  her  care¬ 
fully  to  conceal  any  she  had  as  militating  against  her 
chances  of  matrimony.  Perhaps  that  was  why  some  people 
thought  her  sly,  while  others  credited  her  with  an  adorable 
stupidity.  Almost  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  she  was 
very  domestic  in  her  habits,  entirely  subject  to  the 
dominant  male,  and  quite  dependent  on  his  guidance. 
Very  conventional  and  elaborately  ignorant  of  all  the  less 
agreeable  facts  of  life,  or  so  some  people  tell  us;  admir- 
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able  as  a  wife  and  mother,  yet  highly  inefficient  and  help¬ 
less  as  a  rule.  She  was  fragile  physically,  and  horribly 
afraid  of  draughts,  yet  she  sometimes  nursed  her  whole 
family  through  terrible  illnesses,  attending  them  single- 
handed,  day  and  night,  for  weeks.  We  are  also  given 
to  understand  that  she  was  more  than  naturally  given  to 
fears,  to  tears,  and  to  fainting  on  all  possible  occasions. 
She  had,  above  all  things,  charm,  and  she  generally 
parted  her  hair  in  the  middle. 

It  is  all  rather  puzzling. 

Take  the  quality  of  helplessness  and  inefficiency,  for 
instance.  It  seems  curious  that  when  Mr.  Lytton 
Strachey  wrote  of  “  Eminent  Victorians,”  his  representa¬ 
tive  woman  chanced  to  be  Florence  Nightingale.  And 
then  Octavia  Hill  and  Elizabeth  Garrett  Anderson  were 
also  women  of  the  Victorian  period. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  of  large  families  we  find  that 
the  Victorian  mother’s  modest  brood  of  seven  or  eight 
pales  into  insignificance  before  the  vast  families  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Her  real  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  she  had 
somehow  acquired  the  art  of  rearing  the  seven  or  eight 
children  she  brought  into  the  world,  instead  of  losing  an 
average  of  sixteen  or  so  out  of  a  probable  twenty,  as  was 
quite  usual  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Anne  or  of  Mrs. 
Thrale. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  tears  and  fainting  fits.  Now 
it  is  easy  to  bring  very  respectable  evidence  to  show  that 
even  before  the  Victorian  era  dawned  these  things  were 
demode.  In  Regency  days,  when  Jane  Austen  wrote, 
heroines  didn’t  necessarily  faint,  not  even  Marianne  Dash- 
wood.  The  worst  pangs  of  unrequited  affection 
brought  her  no  more  romantic  ailment  than  a  “  bilious 
fever,”  which  effectually  cured  her  of  excessive  sensibility. 
(In  the  light  of  modern  wisdom  one  presumes  that  the 
drains  at  the  Palmer’s  place  must  have  been  out  of  order.) 
Henrietta  Musgrove  did  faint  when  Louisa  fell  on  the 
Cobb,  but  Anne  kept  her  head  and  behaved  as  became  a 
heroine. 

Fainting  had  been  common  enough  at  an  earlier  time. 
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Macaulay,  that  insatiable  novel-reader,  once  amused  him¬ 
self  by  reckoning  up  the  number  of  swoons  in  some  of 
the  popular  romances  which  he  read  by  the  dozen.  The 
Julias  and  Selinas  gave  him  plenty  of  material  for  his  com¬ 
putations,  but  his  tone  makes  it  plain  that  before  ever 
Victoria  ascended  the  throne  systematic  fainting,  like  the 
“  vapours  ”  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  become  matter 
for  ridicule. 

If  the  Victorian  woman  is  to  be  found  anywhere  we 
may  surely  expect  to  be  in  her  neighbourhood  when  we 
read  the  letters  of  the  august  lady  who  gives  her  name. 
Obviously,  Queen  Victoria  accepted  the  current  ideal  of 
womanhood ;  she  admired  it,  she  believed  in  it,  but  some¬ 
how  she  never  embodied  it.  We  seek  in  vain  for  the 
Victorian  woman  either  in  the  Queen’s  letters  or  in  the 
contemporary  accounts  of  her.  What  we  do  encounter  is 
a  remarkably  determined,  masterful  kind  of  lady,  with 
plenty  of  energy  and  initiative,  a  good  woman  of  business, 
and  more  than  a  little  obstinate.  She  is  strong  and 
healthy,  devoted  to  fresh  air  and  exercise,  singularly 
regardless  of  bad  weather  or  draughts.  An  attached  wife, 
but  with  a  devotion  that  grew  out  of  a  passionate,  im¬ 
perious  nature.  She  had  nothing  of  Patient  Griselda 
about  her.  She  demanded  as  much  as  she  gave,  and 
more.  There  would  unquestionably  have  been  trouble 
if  her  Albert  had  not  conscientiously  given  her  all  she 
felt  to  be  her  due,  in  full  measure. 

She  did  not  stand  alone  in  her  generation  either.  Older 
folk  whose  memory  goes  back  some  way  have  a  discon¬ 
certing  habit  of  recalling  active  and  enterprising  grand¬ 
mothers  and  great-aunts,  who  were  hardy  and  energetic 
in  their  habits,  liked  their  own  way  and  took  it,  and  were 
altogether  effective  and  dominating  kind  of  people. 

Fact  seems  to  fail  us.  We  must  turn  to  fiction.  But 
it  will  not  do  to  find  one  woman  here  and  there  who  sug¬ 
gests  the  type  we  are  in  search  of.  There  must  be  enough 
of  them  to  show  that  they  were  really  a  social  feature. 

Thackeray’s  Amelia  comes  to  mind  at  once.  (She  is 
pre-Victorian  strictly  speaking,  but  she  shows  what  her 
creator  was  thinking  of.)  She  has  the  excessively  soft 
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heart,  the  tendency  to  tears,  the  blind,  unreasoning  trust¬ 
fulness,  the  super-abundant  sensibility  that  we  are  on  the 
look-out  for.  Perhaps  she  is  a  real  live  specimen  of  the 
Victorian  woman  at  last !  But  then,  to  right  and  left  of 
her  stand  Becky  Sharp  and  Mrs.  O’Dowd,  with  as  good  a 
right  to  be  regarded  as  typical,  if  we  may  assign  that 
character  to  anybody. 

Emmy  has  one  quality  in  common  both  with  the 
Jacobean  Lady  Castlewood  and  the  Victorian  Helen 
Pendennis.  They  are  all  capable  at  times  of  a  sort  of 
cruelty  that  grows  out  of  moral  stupidity.  Thackeray  saw 
something  of  that  in  all  his  “  good  women  ”  whatever  their 
period,  so  it  cannot  be  reckoned  against  the  Victorians 
that  he  gave  a  special  share  of  it  to  Helen  Pendennis. 
She,  certainly,  is  a  possible  candidate  for  the  honour  of 
representing  her  period,  but  if  so  she  shows  the  Victorian 
woman  as  her  detractors  saw  her.  Whether  he  knew  it  or 
not,  Thackeray  has  succeeded  in  making  her  a  singularly 
unpleasant  person.  Her  piety  is  as  disagreeable  as  her 
cruelty,  and  we  rebel  against  the  sympathy  we  are 
expected  to  work  up  over  her  deathbed. 

Ethel  Newcome  has  no  touch  of  time  upon  her.  She 
seems  rather  a  “  modern  ”  young  woman,  with  her  slim, 
brilliant  beauty,  her  waywardness,  and  her  vague  discon¬ 
tent  with  things  as  she  found  them.  She  would  fit  quite 
easily  into  the  social  life  of  to-day,  where  she  would  find 
plenty  of  other  young  women  very  like  herself  to  keep  her 
company.  The  fool  proper,  like  poor  Lady  Anne  Newcome, 
belongs  to  no  particular  period,  and  we  may  say  the  same 
of  her  extremest  opposite,  the  immortal  Becky  herself. 

No,  on  the  whole  Thackeray  is  disappointing.  He 
never  seems  aware  that  his  women  ought  to  conform  to  any 
particular  type;  they  are  hopelessly  varied.  He  greatly 
respected  the  Victorian  woman,  but  one  suspects  he  did 
not  seek  her  society,  and  he  certainly  did  not  show  her 
the  attention  of  putting  her  often,  if  ever,  on  his  canvas. 

We  turn  hopefully  to  George  Eliot,  and  again  we  meet 
disappointment.  Her  heroines  all  seem  rather  “  modern,” 
as  the  term  is  commonly  used.  Maggie  Tulliver  and 
Dorothea  Brooke,  for  instance,  with  their  keen  intellectual 
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and  spiritual  hunger,  their  warfare  with  conventional 
narrowness,  their  continual  sense  of  inward  strife,  we  can’t 
call  them  Victorian.  Such  women  are  always  “reaching 
forth  to  those  things  that  are  before,”  always  “  modern  ” 
whatever  time  they  may  chance  to  live  in.  The  kind  of 
absorbed,  contented  domesticity  we  are  looking  for,  the 
timidity  of  the  sheltered-life  woman  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  They  touch  common  things  to  put  a  kind  of  divine 
ardour  into  them,  but  they  are  always  looking  out  beyond 
them  with  far-seeing  eyes. 

Dinah  Morris  is  another  of  the  same  sisterhood,  but  with 
a  difference.  She  has  “arrived,”  has  found  and  appro¬ 
priated  the  spiritual  satisfaction  she  needs,  and  that  the 
others  are  seeking.  But  she,  too,  has  looked  out  beyond 
the  circle  of  domestic  life.  So  far  as  we  can  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  “  Victorian  woman,”  she  is  not 
of  that  company.  Her  marriage  has  been  described  as  a 
“concession  to  Victorian  feeling,”  and  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  least  convincing  thing  about  her. 

As  to  Millie  Barton,  the  divinely  maternal  type  belongs 
to  no  one  period  or  country,  but  moves  through  the  ages 
with  the  human  race.  Mary  Garth,  with  her  sturdy  inde¬ 
pendence  and  pride,  her  quickwits  and  uncommonly  sharp 
tongue,  is  not  the  right  person  for  us  either.  She  seems  to 
anticipate  the  best  kind  of  working  woman  of  to-day.  Mrs. 
Poyser,  God  bless  her,  has  none  of  the  dependence,  the 
amiable  softness,  the  lack  of  initiative  that  would  stamp 
her  Victorian.  She  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world, 
as  we  know,  to  deny  that  her  sex  might  be  fools,  God 
having  “  made  them  to  match  the  men,”  and  one  doubts 
whether  her  opinion  of  the  ideal  Victorian  woman  would 
be  favourable,  had  we  the  happiness  to  be  able  to  ask  it. 

The  Bronte  heroines  will  fit  no  better.  Jane  Eyre  and 
Lucy  Snowe  are  born  adventuresses,  with  iron  wills  and 
sharp  tongues,  admirably  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  with  courage  to  meet  and  endure  the  worst  that  life 
can  bring.  Shirley  belongs  to  the  same  school.  Caroline 
Helstone  plays  a  more  passive  part,  but  there  is  a  certain 
tenacity  and  restrained  force  about  her,  and  a  fire  of 
passion  that  would  be  apt,  sooner  or  later,  to  disconcert 
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anyone  who  expected  her  to  play  a  submissive  and 
domestic  part  on  all  occasions. 

The  strange,  wild  type  that  Emily  Bronte  created  in 
Wuthering  Heights  has  a  terrible  beauty  of  its  own,  and 
most  emphatically  never  was  formed  in  the  Victorian 
mould,  or  could  submit  to  it  for  an  hour. 

We  seem  to  be  getting  “  warmer  ”  when  we  come  to 
Dickens.  He  offers  such  an  enormous  world  of  his  own 
that  we  feel  almost  bewildered  among  the  hordes  of  his 
characters.  But  surely  the  young  women  whom  his  heroes 
marry  do  come  near  to  the  kind  of  person  we  are  in  search 
of.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  amongst  these 
nice  young  women,  like  Kate  Nickleby  and  Madeleine 
Bray,  and  there  is  some  repetition  among  the  charming 
little  pusses,  such  as  Bella  Wilfer  and  Ruth  Pinch.  It  is 
evident  that  Dickens  had  the  typical  Victorian  woman  in 
mind  when  he  created  them,  and  also  that  sweet,  rather 
shadowy  creature  Agnes.  But  then  we  never  come  very 
near  to  any  of  them.  Under  the  veil  of  a  jesting  manner, 
by  which  he  tried  to  give  himself  confidence,  Dickens  was 
a  good  deal  in  awe  of  the  nice  young  girl.  He  was  apt  to 
approach  her  in  the  attitude  of  a  quoi  revent  les  jetmes 
filles? 

The  real  thrill  of  interest  is  reserved  for  Betsy  Trot- 
wood  and  Mrs.  Gamp,  for  Mrs.  Wilfer  and  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
for  Sally  Brass  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Crummies.  And  they 
fit  into  no  classification,  they  shout  ich  bin  ich  every  one 
of  them.  When  their  maker  has  given  us  half-a-dozen 
lines  about  them  we  know  more  of  them  than  we  do  of  his 
heroines  proper  when  they  have  walked  genteelly  through 
whole  chapters,  for  only  in  his  full  vein  of  the  “high  fan¬ 
tastical  ”  does  he  touch  his  full  reality. 

No.  If  Dickens  has  shown  us  the  Victorian  woman  he 
has  contrived  to  make  her  an  almost  negligible  quantity. 

At  the  first  glance  George  Meredith  seems  to  offer  pos¬ 
sibilities.  His  Lucy  Feverel,  for  instance,  is  a  soft,  gentle 
creature,  yielding  to  circumstances,  abundantly  and 
tenderly  emotional.  But  then,  there  is  only  one  of  her. 
All  round  her  are  other  women  who  stand  in  complete 
contrast  to  her.  Mrs.  Berry,  for  instance,  is  more  Eliza- 
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bethan  than  Victorian.  She  has  links  with  Juliet’s  nurse, 
and  also  with  Mrs,  Quickly  of  pious  memory.  In  fact,  she 
owes  more  to  both  ladies  than  her  maker  quite  realised, 
probably.  Then  Richard’s  cousin  Clare  is  a  painful  study, 
rather  horribly  modern.  She  seems  properly  to  belong  to 
some  novel  of  psycho-analysis,  written  since  Freud  began 
to  teach. 

Rose  Joscelyn  and  her  mother  are  no  manner  of  use  to 
us,  and  still  less  can  we  reckon  on  the  tremendous  Mrs. 
Mel.  Perhaps  the  sisters  Pole  would  have  been  Victorians 
of  the  true  pattern  if  they  could,  but  Emilia  Belloni  and 
Mrs.  Chump  between  them  take  care  that  these  aspirations 
are  not  very  thoroughly  fulfilled. 

Clara,  of  The  Egoist,  is  placed  in  extremely  Victorian 
circumstances.  A  great  deal  of  water  has  flowed  under 
the  bridges  since  Clara’s  day.  That  engagement  of  hers 
that  was  so  incredibly  difficult  to  bring  to  an  end  seems  to 
belong  to  a  very  far-past  period,  and  the  Georgian  is  apt  to 
feel  more  exasperation  than  sympathy  in  reading  of  her 
troubles.  But  if  the  situation  is  Victorian  Clara  herself 
is  not.  She  has  an  inborn  aptitude  for  relations  with  the 
Comic  Muse,  and  is  in  rebellion  all  the  time. 

In  fact,  Meredith  often  finds  his  drama  just  precisely 
in  the  struggle  of  the  young  of  his  day  against  the  mould 
of  their  time.  His  interest  lies  in  seeing  how  they  escape 
from  it  and  take  their  own  lines  of  development.  The 
Victorian  ideal  is  in  the  air,  but  we  see  rebellion  against  it, 
not  a  concrete  embodiment  of  it. 

Then  there  is  Trollope,  and  perhaps  Lily  Dale  and 
Widow  Bold  suggest  the  type  we  are  looking  for.  But 
beside  them  stand  plenty  of  women  who  can’t  be  fitted 
into  the  same  class  at  all.  If  any  one  in  Trollope  has  a 
claim  to  be  considered  typical  of  the  author  it  might  very 
well  be  Mrs.  Proudie,  and  neither  the  friends  nor  the 
enemies  of  the  Victorian  woman  would  admit  that  that 
was  a  reasonable  conclusion. 

Neither  fact  nor  fiction  will  render  her  up  to  us.  What 
has  poetry  to  tell  us  about  the  Victorian  woman 

It  gives  us,  at  all  events,  some  hints  about  her  gene¬ 
alogy.  Patient  Griselda  must  have  been  her  ancestress. 
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and  Milton’s  Eve  was  in  the  family  tree.  We  lose  sight 
of  her  race  in  the  subsequent  centuries.  Either  a  more 
frivolous  or  a  more  determined  type  of  lady  held  the  field 
till  Tennyson  came  to  evoke  her  kind  again. 

In  his  poetry  we  are  always  aware  of  her  existence. 
She  haunts  him,  but  in  a  flitting,  elusive  way.  In  “  Isabel  ” 
he  made  a  great  effort  to  put  her  down  in  black  and  white, 
but  again  we  are  bewildered  by  contradictory  qualities. 

Wordsworth’s  “  phantom  of  delight  ”  was  obviously  in 
Tennyson’s  mind  when  he  wrote  “  Isabel.”  Some  of  the 
details  are  almost  identical,  but  wherever  Tennyson 
deviates  from  Wordsworth’s  line  of  thought  it  is  to  modify 
it  in  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  a  “  Victorian  ”  sense. 
Wordsworth’s  “  phantom  ”  was  to  be  fit  not  only  to  warn 
and  comfort,  but  to  “  command.”  Tennyson’s  Isabel  is 
“  a  leaning  and  upbearing  parasite,”  and  has  a  “  hatred 
of  sway  ”  that  makes  her  submissive  exceedingly.  The 
emphasis  is  less  on  her  individuality  than  on  her  fitness  for 
marriage.  We  cannot,  in  fact,  imagine  her  without  a 
husband,  if  only  that  she  may  “  suffer  him  gladly.” 
Tennyson’s  ideal  woman,  as  we  are  told  elsewhere,  was  to 
have  “  no  learning  save  in  gracious  household  ways.”  We 
seem  to  be  on  the  track  of  the  real  Victorian  woman  at  last. 

Patient  Griselda  comes  to  life  again  in  Geraint’s  Enid. 
The  old  saying,  “Go  spin,  you  jade,  go  spin,”  finds  an 
enriched  and  elaborated  expression  in  The  Princess. 
That,  at  least,  is  what  the  poem  sets  out  for;  we  can  hear 
it  echoing  all  through  the  bewildering  wealth  of  magical 
sound  and  colour  that  is  assembled  round  it.  Little  Lilia, 
who  hears  the  tale,  is  dissatisfied  with  the  moral,  and  enters 
her  protest.  In  the  end  the  story  takes  a  turn,  almost,  it 
would  seem,  in  spite  of  its  author,  that  does  not 
lead  to  quite  the  true,  expected  Victorian  conclu^sion. 
Something  more  in  the  way  of  learning  than  “  gracious 
household  ways  ”  is  to  be  left  to  the  woman  after  all. 

As  for  the  Brownings,  they  are  less  helpful.  Mrs. 
Browning  has  the  Victorian  woman  hovering  in  her  mind. 
She  sometimes  pays  a  kind  of  spasmodic  homage  to  her, 
but  somehow  she  does  not  lend  her  pen  to  the  embodiment 
of  the  ideal.  There  is  apt  to  be  both  too  much  brains  and 
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too  much  passion  in  her  work — the  speaker  in  Wine  of 
Cyprus  is  as  little  the  woman  we  are  looking  for  as  Aurora 
Leigh.  For  Robert  Browning,  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
Victorian  woman.  He  is  on  the  look  out  for  infinite 
variety,  not  for  a  type,  and  he  finds  it  in  every  period  he 
touches. 

Coventry  Patmore  has  moments  of  thinking,  and  almost 
of  making  us  think,  that  he  has  expressed  the  Victorian 
ideal.  But  always,  at  the  last  approach,  he  produces  some 
touch  that  changes  the  picture.  “  She’s  not  and  never 
can  be  mine  ”  is  his  final  conclusion  at  one  point,  and 
brings  him  nearer  to  Wordsworth’s  mind  than  to 
Tennyson’s. 

So  the  Victorian  Woman  continues  to  elude  the  seeker. 
There  is  no  getting  away  from  her;  there  she  is,  present 
in  the  dreams,  waking  or  sleeping,  of  her  period  and  ours. 
We  are  continually  aware  that  she  is  just  round  the  corner, 
and  yet  there  is  no  such  thing  as  actually  meeting  her. 
The  more  we  seek  her  the  less  she  will  definitely  take 
shape.  Is  it  possible  that  she  never  did  take  bodily  form 
at  all,  either  in  flesh  or  in  print,  and  existed  only  as  an 
Idea,  begotten  in  the  mind  of  a  generation  that  never  was 
able  to  find  her  after  all  ? 

One  cannot  help  wondering  whether,  if  they  had  found 
her,  they  would  have  been  pleased  with  her.  Or  is  it 
just  possible  that  they  would  have  thought  her  a  nuisance  ? 
Perhaps  she  is  better  in  the  clouds ! 
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By  “  Amicus  ” 

The  modern  philosopher  of  history  of  the  school  of 
Spengler  postulates  the  view  that  individuals,  however 
great  they  may  seem  at  the  moment  in  war  or  state-craft, 
have  but  slight  effect  on  the  course  of  nations  and 
humanity.  They  are  the  results,  not  the  causes,  of  the 
forces  that  determine  human  history.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  French  Revolution,  to  use  only  one  illustra¬ 
tion,  was  a  result  of  the  operation  of  fundamental  human 
or  organic  forces,  and  not  of  the  agitation  of  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  examples  could  be — and  have  been — 
repeated  endlessly. 

But,  even  if  we  accept  that  view,  it  is  evident  that 
occasionally,  even  if  rarely,  in  the  course  of  the  centuries 
an  opportunity  is  given  for  a  man,  or  a  group  of  men,  to 
make  a  decision  which  may  affect  nations  and  humanity, 
if  not  permanently,  at  least  for  centuries. 

Such  an  opportunity  offers  itself  at  this  moment.  Last 
November  a  new  President  was  elected  in  the  United 
States,  and  quite  recently  a  new  Prime  Minister  took  office 
in  Great  Britain.  Both  are  absolutely  opposed  to  war  and 
to  preparation  for  aggressive  war. 

Herbert  Hoover  is  noted  in  America  for  his  distaste 
for  oratory  and  for  his  belief  in  frank  and  friendly  personal 
discussions.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  when  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  suggested  an  intimate  discussion  instead  of 
committees  of  political  and  military  experts  to  reconcile 
certain  differences  in  policy  which  have  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  England. 

Now  a  new  Ambassador,  General  Dawes,  has  arrived 
from  the  United  States  with  a  message  of  goodwill. 
Further,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  third  party  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  namely,  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  the  Premier  of 
Canada.  Canada  is  especially  significant  because  it  has 
a  boundary  line  of  over  three  thousand  miles  contiguous 
with  the  United  States,  and  it  has  had  most  friendly 
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relations  with  the  United  States  for  over  one  hundred 
years.  This  despite  the  absence  on  either  side  of  the 
boundary  of  soldiers,  guns  or  fortifications. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  is  as  well  equipped  as 
his  suggested  confreres  to  join  in  an  intimate  round¬ 
table  discussion.  Canadian  by  birth,  British  in  sympathy, 
educated  first  in  Canada,  later  at  Harvard — the  oldest  of 
the  American  Universities — he  is  ideally  suited  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Dominion  of  which  he  is  Premier,  and  to  act  as 
a  sympathetic  interpreter,  if  interpretation  should  be 
needed,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Herbert  Hoover,  having  seen  the  horrors  of  war  at 
first  hand,  and  having  gained  his  first  European  fame  in 
attempting  to  alleviate  them,  is  a  lover  of  peace,  Mr. 
MacDonald  is  personally  averse  to  war.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
King,  by  education  and  tradition,  shares  a  similar  view. 

General  Dawes’  work  in  Europe  has  been  too  great  and 
too  recent  to  need  recording  here.  Like  the  President, 
and  the  country  which  he  represents,  he  is  in  favour  of  a 
friendly  and  perpetual  peace  among  the  English-speaking 
peoples  as  a  precedent  to  peace  throughout  the  world, 
Arthur  Henderson,  our  new  Foreign  Secretary,  has  re¬ 
peatedly  expressed  a  like  view.  A  succession  of  Secretaries 
of  State  in  the  United  States  of  America  have  definitely 
initiated  movements  for  universal  peace. 

All  of  the  principals  have  another  great  quality  in 
common  :  they  are  opposed  to  anything  approaching  old- 
fashioned  diplomacy,  and  believe  in  direct  and  democratic 
speech;  and  this  identity  of  attitude  smooths  the  way  to  a 
round-table  discussion  of  the  simplest  and  friendliest 
kind. 

Surely,  then,  this  is  one  of  those  rare  occasions  in  human 
history  when  a  small  group  of  men  can  help  to  determine 
the  course  of  the  world  for  centuries  to  come.  The  men 
in  question  have  adequate  experience  and  every  necessary 
qualification.  Life  itself  has  set  the  stage  for  them  to  act. 
If  they  fail  their  failure  will  jeopardise  the  whole  of 
Western  civilisation.  An  English-speaking  union  may  at 
present  be  beyond  our  hopes;  but  a  complete  English- 
speaking  understanding  based  on  friendliness  and  not  fear 
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is  an  objective  that  is  certainly  possible  of  attainment. 
Canada  has  practically  no  army  or  navy,  but  Canada  and 
the  United  States  understand  each  other,  and  no  guns  or 
armaments  are  necessary  on  their  border.  Friendship 
counts  for  more  than  force.  Canada’s  three  thousand  miles 
of  international  border  could  not  be  protected  by  the 
English  Navy.  But  friendship  makes  Canada  secure,  and 
can  do  the  same  for  the  whole  British  Empire. 

An  Anglo-American  understanding  would  eliminate  all 
naval  and  military  competition  between  the  two  peoples. 
It  would  also  make  for  peace  throughout  the  world.  For 
no  nation  or  combination  of  nations  could  wage  war  if 
America  and  the  British  Empire  should  agree  to  say: 
“  There  shall  be  no  war.” 

Again  we  say  this  is  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when  a 
few  individuals  can  determine  the  course  of  human  history 
for  centuries  ahead.  If  their  conference  is  successful  the 
world  will  honour  them  for  all  time.  If  it  fails,  God  help 
our  children  and  our  children’s  children  and  the  nations 
of  the  world ! 


EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Those  of  us  who  do  not  happen  to  be  English  are  driven 
to  the  belief  that  for  some  inscrutable  reason  Providence 
really  does  occupy  itself  with  the  fortunes  of  the  English 
people.  On  the  30th  of  May  last  the  British  electorate 
was  called  upon  to  settle  who  should  control  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  some  forty  million  persons  at  home — and  of 
some  three  hundred  million  in  British  India,  for  they  are 
in  question.  The  electorate  means  twenty-five  millions 
of  persons,  of  whom  about  a  quarter  had  never  before 
tried  their  hand  at  voting.  Plainly,  this  mass  could  not 
seriously  direct  its  own  action.  There  was  no  clear 
compulsion  such  as  in  a  time  of  danger  that  would  evoke 
the  instinct  of  the  herd — or  of  the  line.  It  really 
might  seem  as  if  the  persons  who  had  to  decide  might  as 
well  have  been  asked  to  name  the  Derby  winner — and 
that  among  all  possible  vociferation  of  strong-lunged 
persons  calling  on  them  to  back — well,  nearly  every  horse 
but  Trigo. 

Out  of  the  qualified  electors  four-fifths  exercised  their 
right — say,  twenty  millions  out  of  twenty-five  for  con¬ 
venience  in  envisaging  what  actually  happened.  There 
is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  the  novice  voters 
were  bashfully  backward  and  left  the  job  to  tried  hands. 
Now,  either  we  are  to  believe  that  the  people  acting 
under  these  conditions,  through  this  machinery  sub¬ 
consciously  knew  what  was  best  to  do  and  did  it,  or  that 
Providence  saw  a  way  to  arrange  that  the  right  result 
should  come  out.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that 
Providence  said  to  the  British  people :  if  each  one  of 
you  does  his  part  honestly  all  will  go  well,  and  that  in 
the  result  good  faith  was  rewarded.  There  are  people 
who  believe  that — there  are  also  people  who  consider 
that  the  result  is  due  to  some  collective  sagacity  inherent 
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in  the  British  race.  Of  the  two  creeds  the  first  is  easier 
to  accept,  for  no  man  can  seriously  credit  that  the 
electorate  going  to  the  ballot  boxes  saw  its  way  to  effect 
the  delicate  balance  of  parties  which  has  been  attained. 
So  the  rest  of  us,  we  Irish  for  example,  must  only  throw 
up  our  hands,  or  shrug  our  shoulders  like  the  continentals, 
and  say  that  Providence  does  really  pamper  the  conceit 
of  these  blundering  and  inarticulate  islanders. 

For,  seriously,  now  that  it  has  happened,  how  could 
it  have  happened  better?  Democracy  is  a  progressive 
idea;  but  in  1924  by  a  sudden  reaction  the  electorate  put 
power  (roughly  speaking)  in  the  hands  of  those  persons 
who  were  educated  at  the  public  schools  and  the  more 
expensive  universities.  This  time  a  somewhat  different 
electorate  has  decided  that  a  very  different  team  shall 
take  charge — but  has  accorded  to  it  a  much  more  pre¬ 
carious  tenure.  The  average  elector,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  possible  for  me  to  consult  that  oracle,  says,  “  Well, 
I’d  like  to  see  them  have  a  go.”  But  he  also  rubs  his 
hands  and  says,  “  They  can’t  do  much  harm.”  It  has 
been  arranged  that  if  the  average  elector  gets  uneasy 
Mr.  MacDonald  can  without  difficulty  be  dismissed. 

For  the  same  complicated  operation  which  made 
Labour  the  largest  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  consequently  brought  a  Labour  Government  into 
existence,  it  was  brought  about  that  power  to  get  rid  of 
the  Labour  Government  at  any  crisis  should  be  vested 
in  the  most  astute  politician  living  in  these  islands.  Who 
is  therefore  the  man  best  fitted  to  interpret  the  mind  of 
this  somewhat  inarticulate  oracle,  my  ambiguous  neigh¬ 
bour — and  yours — the  man  whose  name  is  Everybody? 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  a  better  guess  than  anyone  living 
at  what  “  Everybody  wants.”  So  the  electorate  in  its 
sagacity  has  arranged  that  if  Everybody  wants  the 
Labour  Government  to  go,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  shall  give 
the  signal. 

Yet  can  we  really  suppose  that  the  electorate  in  the 
exercise  of  its  collective  sagacity  recognised  and  took 
account  of  the  further  fact  that  the  most  astute  politician 
is  also  a  statesman — indeed,  if  one  may  take  courage  so 
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far  as  to  say  it,  a  patriotic  statesman.  Some  courage  is 
needed.  For  in  the  working  of  this  complicated 
machinery — which  acts  by  setting  its  parts  to  neutralise 
each  other,  cancelling  out  till  the  desired  margin  is 
attained — one  strong  directing  impulse  has  been  the 
widespread  distrust  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  This 
remains  one  of  the  governing  obsessions  of  the  British 
mind;  and  here  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  politics.  By 
general  consent  two  men  stand  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons — for  that  matter  in  the  whole  range  of  British 
political  life.  Yet  it  would  be  a  nice  matter  to  decide 
whether  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  was  more  distrusted  by 
the  Tory  Party  or  Mr.  Lloyd  George  by  the  Liberal. 
Democracy  deals  out  power  to  these  two  with  a 
niggardly  hand ;  they  have  literally  to  fight  for  the 
chance  to  be  of  service.  At  the  present  moment  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  the  extraordinarily  able  group  of  men 
who  work  with  him  have  accomplished  this  only.  They 
have  laid  down  a  programme  which  must  be  carried  out 
in  its  main  lines,  yet  the  task  is  left  to  other  men  acting 
under  a  somewhat  different  inspiration.  But  in  the  main 
the  Labour  Government  can  only  remain  in  power  if  it 
adopts  broadly  the  policy  which  was  put  before  the 
country  by  the  Liberals.  Mr.  MacDonald,  in  one  of  his 
utterances  since  the  election,  has  made  it  pretty  clear 
that  this  line  will  be  followed.  At  a  guess.  Liberals  will 
probably  stipulate  for  a  change  in  the  system  of  elections, 
since  we  have  been  confronted  with  the  result  that  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  electors  voted  Liberal,  yet  Liberals 
got  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  seats.  Those  who  applaud 
this  feel,  first  of  all,  that  it  keeps  out  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
and  they  are  glad  of  that;  but  they  also  say  that  it  will 
make  Parliament  workable  by  getting  back  to  a  state  of 
two  parties. 

These  good  folk  want  in  effect  to  give  Great  Britain 
a  simple  choice  between  Toryism  and  Socialism. 
Socialists  have  every  reason  to  desire  this  simplification, 
and  so  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  have  to  fight  hard  against 
the  interest  of  the  two  larger  parties  for  a  plan  of 
election  which  shall  give  the  elector  a  second  choice. 
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He  will  be  confronted  by  the  ingrained  British  belief 
that  the  only  serious  Parliament  in  the  world  is  that 
which  sits  at  Westminster.  Since  this  Parliament  has 
always  worked  on  the  assumption  that  the  electorate 
need  only  choose,  and  must  choose,  between  two  parties 
as  possible  repositories  of  power,  it  is  held  that  no  reason 
exists  for  doing  what  is  done  in  the  choice  of  other 
legislatures. 

At  all  events,  after  a  Parliament  whose  proceedings  were 
abnormally  dull  to  watch,  we  are  going  to  have  a  Parliament 
which  should  be  of  quite  unusual  interest ;  and  yet  we  need 
not — not  even  the  most  apprehensive  of  us — feel  called  on 
to  witness  a  desperate  gamble.  The  King,  whose  retarded 
recovery  has  distressed  his  kingdom,  will  at  least  be  spared 
the  added  danger  of  grave  anxiety.  At  the  worst,  there 
can  be  another  appeal  to  Providence  working  through 
democratic  forms.  But  nobody  wants  this.  “  Every¬ 
body  ”  desires  that  the  Labour  Government  shall  have  a 
fair  trial  at  coping  with  the  problem  of  unemployment — 
and  “  Everybody  ”  admires  the  courage  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas,  who  has  undertaken  this  as  his  special  job.  This 
assignment  of  him  implies  recognition  that  Mr.  Thomas 
holds  in  the  Labour  Party  a  position  like  that  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  enjoyed  in  the  years  when  Mr.  Asquith  was 
Prime  Minister.  “  Enjoyed  ”  was  the  right  word  to  use 
about  Mr.  Lloyd  George  during  the  period  from  1908  to 
1914;  he  worked  with  gusto  under  a  leader  who  did  not 
grudge  him  power  or  popularity.  Mr.  Thomas  will  have 
the  same  heartiness. 

In  speculating  thus  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of  parliamentary 
affairs,  almost  any  man  who  has  ever  been  in  the  House  of 
Commons  must  realise  how  strong  and  how  affectionate  is 
the  intere.st  which  an  old  member  retains.  That  way  of 
service,  for  all  that  can  be  said  against  it — and  nothing  else 
offers  so  easy  a  mark  for  satire — nevertheless  does  justify 
itself  ever  increasingly.  It  is  a  moving  thing  to  see  Lord 
Grey,  tragically  cut  off  from  all  that  loss  of  sight  can  take 
away  and  then  afflicted  with  a  new  bereavement,  still 
coming  forward  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  personality 
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behind  a  policy  which  he  approves.  Looking  at  the  facts 
with  candour,  one  must  perceive  again  and  again  in  English 
public  life  the  best  men  giving  of  their  best  loyally,  or 
giving  it  with  faith  in  the  enterprise,  although  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  the  cleverest  must  work  with  the  stupidest.  For  that 
matter,  the  most  honourable  must  w'ork  with  the  least 
honourable,  and  must  be  hampered  by  the  qualities  of  their 
following.  It  is  easy  to  be  biting  and  ironical  about  it  all. 
But  the  Greeks  used  the  word  “  irony  ”  to  express  the  con¬ 
duct  of  those  who  thought  themselves  too  clever  or  too  fine 
to  take  their  share  in  public  service.  Perhaps  some  touch 
of  “  irony  ”  in  this  sense  made  the  limitation  to  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  famous  statesman  who  died  since  the  last  of 
these  notes  were  written. 

Very  few  men  in  the  last  century  have  combined  such 
abilities  with  such  opportunities  as  did  Lord  Rosebery ;  yet 
how  little  there  was  to  show  for  it  at  the  end  of  his  career ! 
He  had  lost  the  confidence  of  his  own  party ;  and  some  at 
least  who  had  been  his  most  cordial  admirers  could  not  but 
feel  that  he  was  to  blame  for  the  loss.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  say  that  he  did  not  care  enough — though  certainly  he 
never  had  that  driving  passion  for  any  cause  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  for  almost  all.  The  truth  is  probably  that 
he  never  could  quite  bring  himself  to  accept  the  conditions 
of  the  game.  Foreign  affairs  interested  him — and  he  did, 
perhaps,  more  than  anyone  else  to  establish  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  England  should  be  continuous,  not  varying  with 
change  of  party  tenure.  But  it  bored  him  to  make  the 
effort  by  which  a  statesman  in  a  democracy  must  exercise 
and  retain  the  control  of  foreign  affairs.  Lord  Salisbury 
had  just  as  great  a  talent  for  being  bored,  and  just  as  great 
a  contempt  for  the  intelligence  of  the  crowd ;  but  somehow 
he  stuck  to  his  work,  in  office  or  out  of  office,  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  that  Lord  Rosebery  never  showed. 

To-day,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  all  possibilities 
in  the  new  administration  is  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  affairs. 
Mr.  Henderson’s  chance  lies  with  the  United  States — his 
danger  with  Russia.  One  says  Mr.  Henderson;  but  it  is 
fully  recognised  that  Mr.  MacDonald  will  keep  as  closely 
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in  touch  with  this  department  of  the  administration  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  did,  for  instance,  when  Lord  Granville  was 
Foreign  Secretary.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hoover’s 
ability  and  his  desires  offer  a  new  opportunity,  which  has 
been  improved  by  the  agreement  reached  in  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Reparations.  America  has  been  insistent  that  the 
European  powers  should  come  together  for  a  reasonable 
settlement  of  their  conflicting  claims;  and  the  experts  of 
the  various  countries  have  reached  a  compromise — with  an 
American  in  the  Chair  of  the  Commission.  Assuming  that 
the  Governments  ratify  what  has  been  settled,  the  flow  of 
money  from  Europe  to  America  will  be  made  smoother 
than  ever.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  MacDonald  and  Mr. 
Henderson  may  find  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
willing  to  enter  into  other  negotiations  in  which  the  United 
States  may  take  a  share  in  the  business  of  making  mutual 
concessions.  The  question  of  naval  armament  can  be  more 
easily  raised  again  between  two  new  administrations  than 
if  one  of  them  which  failed  to  settle  it  were  still  in  power. 

But  Russia  is  serious  :  not  because  the  question  of  resum¬ 
ing  relations  is  urgent,  for  Russia  has  hardly  yet  reached 
the  point  at  which  relations  must  be  resumed,  but  because 
a  great  part  of  the  Labour  following  will  press  for  this 
resumption  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong.  At  the  same  time 
Labour  is  anxious  to  stay  in  power  and  has  not  forgotten 
what  trouble  Russia  made  for  it  in  1924.  Setting  this 
apart,  one  may  see  reasonable  grounds  for  hope.  If  the 
future  of  Europe  really  hangs  on  what  happens  at  Geneva 
it  is  well  to  have  a  Foreign  Secretary  whose  entire  political 
outlook  has  a  Genevan  cast,  and  who  never  at  any  time  had 
part  in  the  old  diplomacy.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  sought 
peace  and  ensued  it,  if  ever  man  did,  and  he  accomplished 
Locarno;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  that  a  man  with  his 
training  should  think  in  other  terms  than  those  of  an  equit¬ 
able  balance  of  power.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  Mr. 
Henderson  from  thinking  constantly  how  to  replace  that 
conception  by  another  aiming  at  the  creation  of  a  central 
control  which  shall  suppress  the  right  to  martial  initiative 
even  in  the  most  virtuous  and  powerful  of  nations. 


It  seems  worth  while  to  note  that  in  the  course  of  May 
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a  German  Zeppelin  was  forced  by  engine  trouble  to  land  in 
‘the  Rhone  valley,  and  sent  a  call  to  French  troops  for 
assistance,  which  was  promptly  and  efficiently  given;  and 
that  the  Zeppelin,  after  repairs,  went  on  its  way,  with  ex¬ 
pressions  of  more  than  formal  courtesy  from  both  sides.  A 
Zeppelin  is  a  big  straw ;  yet,  perhaps,  it  showed  which  way 
the  wind  was  blowing. 

From  Afghanistan  King  Amanullah  and  his  Queen 
have  escaped  over  the  frontier  to  security  in  British  India 
— a  portent  happily  not  tragic.  But  the  result  gives  a  new 
significance  to  what  has  gone  on  and  is  going  on  in 
Turkey.  The  Near  East  is  evidently  near  enough  to  be 
Europeanised. 

As  to  the  Far  East,  one  can  only  note  that  Feng  has 
been  in  effect  declared  a  rebel  and  has  in  effect  refused 
to  be  subject  to  orders  from  Nanking.  The  phrasing 
runs  otherwise  in  China,  but  these  are  the  facts.  If  Feng 
goes  under,  the  real  supremacy  of  Nanking  will  approach 
being  established — and  Europe  will  have  to  consider  its 
attitude  in  view  of  that  fact. 

Meanw'hile  there  is  India — Europeanised  now  to  this 
extent,  that  it  has  English  for  the  lingua  franca  of  its 
educated  people,  and  that  its  educated  people  profess  a 
desire  to  be  self-governed  through  representative  institu¬ 
tions.  This  may  be  a  veneer — or  it  may  be  an  armour¬ 
plating  :  and  the  latter  idea  is  worth  considering.  But 
the  overlay  is  an  overlay,  not  a  natural  growth.  This 
India  now  has  a  new  Secretary  of  State.  Captain 
Wedgwood  Benn  before  the  War  was  one  of  the  most 
promising  on  the  Liberal  ladder.  I  remember  finding 
Redmond  at  his  place  in  the  House  when  business  of  no 
interest  to  Ireland  was  going  on,  and  I  asked  what  kept 
him  there  so  unusually.  “  Fm  watching  this  young 
Minister  doing  his  work,”  he  answered,  “and  he’s  doing 
it  extraordinarily  well.”  That  was  Wedgwood  Benn  for 
the  first  time  in  charge  of  a  Bill  in  Committee.  The  War 
came,  and  he  disappeared  from  the  parliamentary  scene 
with  a  completeness  of  which  there  were  few  examples, 
and  his  parliamentary  career  suffered.  There  was  much 
profiteering  in  politics.  Now  he  is  in  the  Cabinet,  still 
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young,  though  not  quite  so  like  a  schoolboy  as  when  he 
turned  pink  on  hearing  of  Redmond’s  commendation. 
Between  Lord  Irwin,  the  Govenor-General,  and  this  new 
Secretary  of  State  British  India  will  be  dealt  with  by  two 
very  honourable  and  gallant  English  gentleman,  fair- 
minded,  conciliatory,  and  without  the  least  touch  of  arro¬ 
gance.  One  was  a  Tory,  one  was  first  a  Liberal  and  is 
now  a  Labour  member,  yet  on  the  essentials  of  any 
question  they  would  probably  think  and  act  very  much 
alike  and  in  the  best  English  tradition. 

As  to  domestic  matters.  Lord  Sankey,  who  signed  the 
report  on  mining  which  the  Coalition  Government  refused 
to  adopt,  has  now  his  voice  in  the  Cabinet  as  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor.  Mr.  Arthur  Greenwood  and  Miss  Margaret  Bond- 
field  at  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Ministry  of  Labour 
represent  the  most  seriously  trained  politicians  in  the 
Labour  Party,  Miss  Bondfield  being  the  first  woman  to 
sit  in  the  Cabinet.  An  appointment  of  different  interest 
is  that  of  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  William  Jowitt,  who 
enters  Parliament  dramatically,  having  won  a  seat  for  the 
Liberals  (through  an  arrangement  with  Labour  in  a  two- 
member  constituency),  and  then  immediately  transferring 
his  allegiance.  It  is  taken  as  a  proof  that  this  prominent 
Liberal  regards  the  third  party  as  moribund  and  in  need 
of  a  couf  de  grace,  which  he  felt  called  upon  mercifully 
to  deliver,  disregarding  the  appearance  of  indelicacy.  No 
doubt  his  presence  will  add  piquancy  to  debates. 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  last  recommendations  for  the  list  of 
birthday  honours  set  one  reflecting  that  the  Order  of  Merit 
retains  all  its  original  distinction,  and  that  no  Prime 
Minister  was  ever  better  suited  than  Mr.  Baldwin  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  filling  vacancies  in  it.  The  two 
new  members.  Dr.  Bridges  and  Mr.  Galsworthy,  have 
been  greeted  with  general  acclaim.  The  Poet  Laureate’s 
muse  has  been  always  severe,  never  seductive,  but  his 
work  has  never  detracted  from  the  greatness  of  English 
poetry.  How  odd  it  is  to  think  that,  little  more  than  a 
century  ago,  Scott  was  dissuaded  from  accepting  what 
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then  seemed  a  ridiculous  office,  and  felt  bound  almost  to 
apologise  to  Southey  for  putting  forward  Southey’s  name 
instead  of  his  own — Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  have 
made  us  forget  all  that. 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Galsworthy,  whose  fame  is  already 
established  with  posterity,  if  posterity  really  begins  at 
the  frontier,  for  he  is  almost  more  read  in  Germany  than 
at  home.  It  would  be  tempting  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  his  Forsyte  saga  and  Trollope’s  Barchester 
series;  Trollope  is  so  full  of  animal  vitality — like  the  best 
and  juiciest  plain  leg  of  mutton — and  so  little  concerned 
about  sex — simply  taking  the  sex  attraction  as  a  man’s 
driving  power  of  life.  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  quite  the  other 
way  round,  studying  with  a  certain  remote  detachment 
his  full-blooded,  coach-driving,  port-drinking  old  city 
men,  but  rendering,  with  a  skill  that  few  have  equalled, 
a  woman’s  sensitive,  swaying  charm  and  the  torment  of 
a  lover  who  sees  such  a  woman  ill-mated.  It  is  hardly 
needful  to  say  that  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  writing  has  in  itself 
an  appeal  of  beauty  wholly  lacking  in  Trollope’s.  The 
one  moves  with  the  grace  and  poise  of  a  dancer;  the  other 
shoves  along  like  a  burly  Briton,  portmanteau-laden,  in 
a  railway  station.  But  probably  we  all  have  a  feeling  that 
the  Order  of  Merit  is  not  only  bestowed  on  the  most 
accomplished  and  distinguished  of  successful  novelists 
now  living  in  England ;  it  goes  not  less  to  the  passionate 
champion  of  every  under-dog — to  the  detester  of  cruelty, 
the  man  whose  sense  of  defencelessness  in  those  who 
suffer  poverty  brings  him  into  revolt  against  almost  any 
form  of  penal  justice.  Mr.  Galsworthy  would  always  be 
quite  fair  to  the  actual  executioner,  but  he  has  a  struggle 
not  to  misjudge  those  who  set  the  executioner  in  action. 
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